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Bold Experiment 
Here Brings Aid to 
Retarded Children 


The Dramatic Story 
Of a Heartwarming Project 


(A group of Chicago parents, faced with the heartbreaking 
fact that their mentally retarded children could not be educated 
in the normal way, decided to do something about it themselves. 
Here is the dramatic story of what they did. First of three 
articles.) 

BY NORINE FOLEY 


This is a story never before told of an experiment never 
before attempted. 

It is a story of mentally deficient children—rejected by public 
schools as “ineducable”—-and what happened when their parents 
determined something should be done for them.* 

Eyes of educators throughout 
the country are upon 10 children 
in an old red brick building at 
2150 W. North av. 

Other eyes are upon them, too. 
Mothers stand on chairs outside 
classrooms at Association House, 
a Near North Side community 
center. They peer, unseen by the 
children, through green cello- 
phane-curtained windows. 

They see their mentally retard- 
ed youngsters, heretofore entire- 
ly dependent upon others, now 
‘learning to tie their shoe laces. 
To sing and play games. To wat 


Map 


youngsters. 

The parents met in Association 
House. 2150 North av.. an oper’ 
ating experimental school for 
such children. at the invitation of 
Alfred Rath. director. 

“How can we start?” 
father. 


asked a 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Parents of retarded children watch progress of their 
youngsters through a screened window. They can see inside 
the classroom, but cannot be seen themselves. 














Plans for Schools 
For Retarded Children 


More than 100 anxious parents of mentally retarded children 
Tuesday night began plans for experimental schools to aid their 





A mother said: “This is just 
what I've been looking for.” 


, THE SCHOOL and its facilities 
were publicized recently by the 
\Daily News in a series of articles. 
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North and South Side divi 
sions were organized by the 
parents to work through Asso- 
ciation House for future meet- 
ings. 


Long-range aim of the parents 
who organized Association House 
is state legislation to provide 
facilities for retarded children 
within the public school system. 


Rath said he had received; 
letters of inquiry from places as 
far away as California and Mass- 
achusetts as a result of the Daily 
News series. . 


+ 





In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do YoU REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family 
car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner's fear 
of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality . . . if he didn’t 


drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze 
that would prove always dependable yet economical. One 
that would hold up under any operating temperature. That 
wouldn’t foam and boil away. That would resist rust and 


corrosion to the nth degree. 


That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture. 
The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product 
—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon 


millions of motorists of ever-improved driving performance, 


with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 


This is but one example of the way the people of Union 
Carbide are helping to better our daily living. And UCC 


stands ready to help solve other problems . . . wherever 


better materials and processes are needed. 


FREE: /f you would like to know more about 
many of the things vou use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet, ** Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use CCC's 
Alleys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet 1. 


Unton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UICC] NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include. 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + NATIONAL Carbons 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics + 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


+ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + PREST-O-LITE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen 


PyROFAX Gas 
+ HAYNEs STELLITE Alloys 
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@ The first cast slides down the incline from the 
stereotype department ...a silvery semi-cylinder of 
type metal, mint fresh and still warm, that clatters 
quietly along the foot-high conveyor which runs past 
the long lines of presses. 

The press crews start for their stations, scraping 
heavy oil-sodden shoes across the studded steel 
deck, gang up along the towering presses which 
extend through the two-story deep pressroom. 

On the level below, the 1,650 lb. newsprint rolls 
are shunted around on small trucks that follow 
grooved rails in the six-feet thick concrete floor... 
left where they can replace the used-up rolls on 
the press reels. 

The time is 6:00 pm EST. 

The Daily News is going to press. 


@ Bill O’Brien, press super, came in at 3:00, is still 
working his way through the usual reports, memos, 
circulation beefs . ..One side of his small boxy 
office is a window looking out on the pressroom. 


News pressman for twenty-eight years before he 


was made super in °48, Bill knows what’s going on 
from the noises, vibration, feel of the place . . . glances 
occasionally at the fifteen gauges on the walls that 
keep tab on four underground ink tanks, and show 
the time, speed and duration of every edition run. 


@ Sixty minutes earlier, the first form of two 
News pages, side by side, was sent from the 
composing room to stereotype. A sheet of papier 
mache composition, pressed against the face of the 
form, makes a reverse impression . . . matrix, called 
mat. Hot type metal forced against the mat in a 
circular chamber, forms the cast. From its curved 
outer surface, the paper is printed. 

Sets of mats sent by Ford coupes to the Brooklyn 
plant, are cast there. For each edition, or change 
during an edition (replate) new casts are supplied, 
the old returned to be melted down. 

On a normal night, the Manhattan pressroom 
uses some 3,000 casts, Brooklyn about 2,000. 


@ As the casts come along on the conveyor, flyboys 
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(apprentices) pick off the numbered pages needed 
for their units, stack them on end. Pressmen lock 
the casts on the press cylinders... two around, four 
deep, sixteen News pages per cylinder. The “‘pressmen 
in charge” move around unhurriedly, checking the 
press units item by item. 

As eight o’clock nears, the tension in the room 
mounts steadily. Late casts are snatched off the 





conveyor, dropped into open sections on the cylinders, 
clamped in place. The men stand off. 


@ At 8:00, klaxons blare through the big room, 
signal for the presses to roll. The “button man” 
starts first speed. The cylinders start to roll sluggishly 
with a dull rumble, which changes to a higher 
protesting half-human whine as the speed steps up. 

The moving webs of newsprint wind through the 
cylinders, on to curved steel sheaths where they 
are divided, folded, cropped . . .and the finished 
copies are carried away in a continuous line on 
the spring-wire conveyors, every fiftieth copy angled 
for the bundlers’ count. 

Press speed is not continuous, as one series of 
units slows down to pick up the taped edge of a 
new paper roll, or may even stop for a replate... 
By 9:30, the City, first edition, is off. 


@ The schedule runs about as follows: 
8:00 pm-city Manhattan 356,000....Bklyn 170,000 
9:30 pm-* Manhattan 40,000....Bklyn 6,000 

11:00 pm-** Manhattan 330,000....Bklyn 160,000 
1:40 am-*** Manhattan 470,000....Bklyn 350,000 
4:15 am-**** Manhattan 74,000....Bklyn 17,000 

Meanwhile, in Manhattan, a country edition 
is also run simultaneously, about 210,000 copies, 
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and a Queens edition, with 
160,000; while the Queens 
edition printed in Brooklyn 
runs to 240,000 copies. 

All of which amounts to— 
Manhattan, 1,640,000; 
Brooklyn, 703,000; total 2,343,000 copies tachometer 
count, including spoilage, discards, imperfect copies. 


@ On Wednesday, the Sunday predate (distributed 
beyond the 200 mile zone) runs a full eight hours 
daytime, 1,227,000 copies. 

On Friday night, are run a second Sunday 
section of 1,270,000 copies; and a Jersey Sunday 
section of 354,000 copies. 

In a recent three day period, both pressrooms 
printed more than two billion pages! 


@ Manhattan has 60 Goss units, Brooklyn 40. The 
newest are sleek battleship gray jobs that are run 
at 50,000 copies per hour. 
Men and boys on the press force run to 380 in 
Manhattan, 129 in Brooklyn, excluding electricians. 
The pressroom payroll tops $50,000 per week! 


@ No pressroom in the world works on such a 
hard fast schedule; and probably none exceeds 
that of the News production. 

Only an adamant schedule, experienced skill 
and meticulous planning, make it possible to 
produce enough papers to stock 20,000 city and 
suburban dealers alone... to have the News on 
hand everywhere for more than 2,200,000 buyers 
every morning, and 4,350,000 on Sunday. 


@ Having papers on hand, of course, is not enough. 
You musi also have readers who want them, and 
buy them ...as News readers do every day, without 
subscription contract or carrier boy. 

The largest newspaper circulation in this country 
is bought, not sold, every day! 


@The bought newspaper makes a better buying 
medium—which serves to explain why The News 
sells more merchandise to more people than any 
other medium on earth... The advertiser, 
obviously, can buy nothing better! 


THE [@ NEWS, New York’s Picture Newpaper, 
220 East 42nd St., New York ... Tribune Tower, Chicago 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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In 1949 advertisers used 

more space in 

The New York Times than 

they have ever used 

in any New York newspaper. 
This is the 31st consecutive year 
that advertisers have made 

The New York Times 


their biggest salesman 


in the world’s biggest market. 
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950, Mostly Employes, to Receive 
Payment Feb. 3 with Interest 


By Robert U. Brown 


THE NAME, goodwill and cir- 
culation lists of the 116-year- 
old New York Sun were sold 
Tuesday night, Jan. 3, to the 
New York World-Telegram, a 
Scripps - Howard Newspaper, 
which on Thursday became The 
New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun. Simultaneous an- 
nouncement was made Wednes- 
day by Thomas W. Dewart, 
president and publisher of the 
Sun, and Roy W. Howard, pres- 
ident and editor of the World- 
Telegram. 

The 350 bondholders, mostly 
Sun employes, former employ- 
es, or heirs of deceased em- 
ployes, who owned the bonds 
throu, -_ the mutualization plan 
insta 23 years ago by the 
late William T. Dewart, will 
be paid Feb. 3 with interest. 

Bonds Called at $102 

The bonds were called on 
Tuesday at $102, the night be- 
fore the sale announcement, for 
payment on Feb. 3. They had 
been bought by employes = 
$100. Originally the bonds hi 
been issued as 8% po Be 
stock in 1926. On July 1, 1945, 
the stock was converted into 
5% debenture bonds in $100 
units. 

The Dewart family controlled 
the paper by ownership of a 
majority of the common stock. 

Negotiations for the sale had 
been going on for several 
weeks. Agreement was reached 
near midnight Tuesday at the 
St. Regis Hotel. Imminence of 
the deal had been in the hot 
rumor stage for more than a 
week among New York news- 
papermen but the first definite 
word for 1,200 Sun employes 
and some executives came at 


8:15 a.m. Wednesday when the 
statements of both publishers 
were posted on the bulletin 
boards and sent to the compos- 
ing rooms in each plant by pre- 
arrangement. 

Purchase Price Kept Secret 

Neither Mr. Dewart nor Mr. 
Howard would reveal the pur- 
chase price. 

The transaction did not in- 
clude the Sun Building at 280 
Broadway on the corner of 
Chambers Street, opposite City 
Hall, nor the mechanical plant. 
The building is owned by the 
Merlis Real Estate Co., Inc., a 
subsidiary of C.W.H. Inc. which 
controls the Dewart family in- 
terests in The Mohican Stores, 
Inc., and the Munsey Trust Co., 
Washington. Mr. Dewart indi- 
cated the building space occu- 
pied by the Sun would be rent- 
ed. Part of the building is now 
rented to other companies. 

He aiso told E&P that the 
Sun Corporation would con- 
tinue in existence for many 
months, perhaps years, until 
final liquidation is completed. 

High Costs Cited 

Both newspapers on Wednes- 
day, the last day of publication 
for the Sun as an individual 

per, carried the statements of 

Howard and Mr. Dewart. 

The Sun publisher announced 
the sale of the Sun “with pro- 
found regret. 

“Mounting costs of produc- 
tion, unaccompanied by com- 
mensurate increases in adver- 
tising revenues, have mad 
some such course inevitable,” 
he stated. To E&P, Mr. Dewart 
emphasized that union demands 
and high newsprint costs coup- 
led with revenues that had not 
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kept pace had forced the de- 
cision to sell. 

Mr. Howard said “no feeling 
of exultation marks our fare- 
well tuar titor. 
The Sun has always been a 
newspaper of great integrity.” 

He announced there would 
be no change in the editorial 
policy of the World-Telegram 
and Sun, but that the most 
popular news and editorial fea- 
tures of the Sun will be added 
to those of the World-Telegram. 
He said local, national and in- 
ternational news will be greatly 
augmented and that th he Sun’s 

and pages, 

“long recognized as the most 
complete of any afternoon paper 
in the country,” will be inte- 
grated with the World-Tele- 
gram. Also, the most popular 
columns, features and comics 
of the Sun will be worked into 
the World-Telegram. 

“This will involve employ- 
ment by the World-Telegram of 
many former Sun employes,” 
Mr. Howard said. few had 
already made the switch on 
Thursday but Mr. Howard said 
it was too early to state how 
many would taken on. 

Mr. Howard told E& P he ex- 
pected there will be more sales 
and suspensions of newspapers 
in the country due to high op- 
erating costs. Asked to elabor- 
ate, he stated: “Just look at 
the score sheet.” 

He spent Wednesday a the 
World-Telegram plant at Bar- 
clay and West Streets following 
the announcement rather than 
at his Scripps-Howard head- 
quarters at 230 Park Ave. 

A new set of advertising lin- 
age statistics, (see story on 
page 12) or a new report on 
circulation usually brought ru- 
mors that the Sun was for sale. 
Perhaps more than any other 
newspaper in the country, the 
Sun had to deny such rumors, 
which persisted even after 
Dewarts comment several 








The aiketadin Sun 


a New York World-Telegram 





Sun Circulation 
New York Sun circulation as 
shown in ABC reports for 


Sept. 30: 
Year 
Mie 298.673 
1940 ...... 307,064 
Monday to 

Friday Saturday 
We eck ans 286,103 233,164 
, ae 283,753 195,904 
|. epee 305,442 172.617 
. _a 300,074 156,812 
1949* ..... 277.530 123.871 


* Publisher's unaudited ABC 
statement. 





months ago that the Sun was 
“for sale on any newsstand, at 
5e a copy.” 

The New York Post, founded 
by Alexander Hamilton 32 years 
before the New York Sun was 
born, blamed the latter’s death 
on the fact that it was “waging 
the battle of the top-dog and 
he had too ny J other journal- 
istic defenders in Our Town.” 

“It might be said,” com- 
mented e Post, owned by 
Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, “that the 
World - Telegram’s hardening 
conservatism destroyed the 
Sun’s last reasons for existence 

.The conservative publishing 
field was hopelessly overpopu- 


— ‘New York Rago editorial 
said “we hate to see the eve- 
ning = ag down” and wished 
“a eal of yy - the 


its ~- F.. of “the best of fortune” 
to the new paper, saying “the 
roll of New York newspai 
that have come and gone since 
Benjamin Day founded the Sun 
is a long and sorrowful one.” 

No simple reason for a fail- 
ure is easy to find, commented 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
because publishing a modern 
newspaper makes such heavy 
demands on a wide variety of 
rare talents. The Herald Trib- 
une declared the Sun “stood by 
its convictions to the end... 
We extend our warmest good 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The Sun shines from Scripps-Howard beacon. 








N. Y. Sun Is Sold 
continued from page 5 


wishes to the new World-Tele- 
gram and Sun in its powerful 


ion. 

And the lead editorial of the 
first New York World-Telegram 
and Sun declared: “We are 
neither boastful nor elated as 
this first issue goes to press. . . 
For 23 years we have worked 
in the shadow and the tradition 





ns 
another titan of American jour- 
nalism, Charles A. Dana.” 
This was also the second time 
Scripps-Howard had bought a 


. William T. wart, 
who had started with Frank A. 
Munsey as a clerk in 1898 and 
to be president of the 
Sun, acquired the Sun and the 
New York Telegram in 1926. 
Mr. Munsey had willed them to 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art from which Mr. Dewart 
bought them nine months later, 
along with the Mohican Stores 
and some real estate. Mr. De- 
wart then sold the Telegram to 
Scripps-Howard which later ac- 
quired the World. 

The net residue the museum 
received from sale of the Mun- 
Sey properties was appraised at 
$13,618,648. The two newspapers 
were reported to have sold at 
that time for around $3,000,000. 

Press Run Is 700,000 

. For the anticipated increase 
in circulation the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun began printing 
Thursday on the presses of the 
New York Times in addition 
to its own. Thursday’s press 
run exceeded 700,000. 

Four circulation experts aid- 
ed A. D. Wallace, W-T circu- 
lation manager, in working out 
distribution problems on the 
first day of the new operation. 
They were Clem D. O’Rourke, 
Cleveland Press circulation 
manager; Shiel Dunsker, Cin- 
cinnati Post circulation man- 
ager; Alec McLean, a New York 
City transportation expert, and 
Maurice Levy, of Scripps-How- 
an A gg poo advising on 

ts ° eepin, Mspo' 
tation lanes pm — és 

Mr. Wallace told E&P that 
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the first day’s run exceeded 
700,000, and added; “We expect 
to retain most of the Sun’s cir- 
culation.” The copies were 
four plants: The 
‘ew York Times, and the three 
World-Telegram plants. 
N. Y. Times Presses Used 


The Times operation got un- 
der way less than 24 hours after 
negotiations opened between 
Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, 
Times general manager, and N. 
S. Macneish, W-T business man- 
ager. About 100 new men were 
hired for the Times press room, 
in addition to new stereotype, 
mailing and distribution crews. 

The operation was reminis- 
cent of one 19 years ago, when 
the Times did a similar job for 
the newly-merged World and 
Telegram. 3 

On the first day, the Times 
ran off 335,000 copies of the 
paper, but expected a decrease 
by next week. The Times will 
print the Pag only five days 
a week, e the W-T presses 
can handle the Saturday oper- 
ation, General Adler told E&P. 

meral Adler said a Times 
employe was supervising each 
of the new crews, because the 
Wood presses are strange to 
most of the city’s pressmen. 
He commended union heads for 
their cooperation in supplying 
all the extra help needed. 

For the first few days, the 
Times is using its own news- 
=. and will be repaid in 

ind by the World-Telegram 
and The Sun. 

Equipment to Be Sold 

Printing equipment of the 
Sun which will be liquidated 
includes: 

At the Sun office: 32 Hoe 
press units—in two lines of 12 
each making three octuples in 
each line, and two separate 
octuple presses making a total 
of 8 octuples; 43 Linotypes and 
Intertypes; 8 Monotype casters 
and three Ludlows; a complete 
engraving plant. 

At the uptown plant at 219 
East 44th St.: a straight line 
of 12 Hoe units making three 
octuples, and one separate oc- 
tuple. 

Complete stereotyping equip- 
ment in each plant. 

Mr. Dewart said that most of 
the employes will get severance 
pay under union contracts. Em- 
ployes not covered by contracts 
were mostly department heads, 
he said. “We'll handle these in- 
dividually in the office and 
treat them as they ought to be 
treated,” Mr. Dewart said. “Of 
course, many of them will get 
other jobs.” 

The employes in each depart- 
ment were: delivery 280, mail 
room 40, advertising 85, busi- 
ness office 130, editorial 190, 
plant maintenance 30, engrav- 
ing 40, stereotyping 30, compos- 
ing room 200, press room 75, 
= part-time delivery clerks 


Employment Service 
The Editorial Union is head- 
ed by Harvey Call, city hall re- 
porter. The union is busy ob- 
taining completed question- 





Padlocked 

Pay day at the Sun is Thurs- 
day. and the day after the 
paper was sold all the em- 
ployes returned to pick up 
their checks, clean out their 
desks and say their final fare- 
wells. 

First one to arrive was John 
Spicciati, assistant librarian, 
who came at 7:30 am. The 
city room was padlocked. At 
$8 am. it was opened, and for 
the rest of the day Sunmen 
lingered around. 

Frank Cimato, who had 
worked on the paper for 20 
years, said: “I'd rather have 
been hit by an automobile.” 





The Newspaper Guild of New 
York, as of late Thursday, was 
trying to arrange a session with 
World - Telegram management 
Friday to “ask some pointed 
questions on whether their in- 
tentions are honorable regard- 
ing our members,” the Guild 
said. 

The Sun was the only New 
York metropolitan newspaper 
whose editorial and business of- 
fices were not organized by the 
American Newspaper Guild. 
However, the Sun paid salaries 
in those departments comparable 
to and in many cases in excess 
of the guild scales on other 
papers, according to Sun execu- 
tives. Guild minimums for re- 
porters’ salaries increased on 
most New York newspapers 
from $67.50 in 1941 to $110 in 
1949, an increase of 64%. 

With nine mechanical depart- 
ments, circulation and bow gee | 
unions the Sun was bound wi 
city-wide contracts negotiated 
through the Publishers ‘ia- 
tion of New York City. A few 
of those contracts, such as with 
the New York Typographical 


-Union, have expired and are 


now being re-negotiated. All 
have had wage increases within 
the last 18 months as follows: 
typographers 10%; stereotypers 
7.7%; pressmen 10.6%; photo- 
engravers 13%; paper handlers 
10.4%; mailers 10.2%; machin- 
ists 8.2%; electricians 9.7%; and 
deliverers 10.3%. 

Five-day weekly wages of 
these unions ave increased 
since 1939 as follows: 

New York Typographical Un- 
ion: $59 to $99, an increase of 


‘O- 

New York Stereotypers Un- 
ion: $49.58 to $91, an increase 
of 85%. 

New York Printing Pressmen’s 
Union: $53.75 to $93.50, 73%. 

New York Photo-Engravers 
Union: $67 to $106, 58%. 

Paper Handlers’ and Straight- 
eners’ Union: $37.50 to $71.25, 


%. 

Mailers’ Union: $41.67 to 
$80.90, 95%. 

International Association of 


Machinists: $52 to $86.50, 66%. 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers: $67 to $97, 


naires from all members so that 44% 


it can act as an employment 
bureau. It also plans to use ad- 
vertising in Eprror & PUBLISHER. 





Newspaper and Mail Deliver- 
ers’ Union: $38.33 to $77.67, 
102%. 





Hearst Takes — 
Geo. Sokelsky, 
Rube Goldberg 


The New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun and the New 
York Journal-American split up 
most of the Sun’s byline fea- 
tures. 

George Sokolsky disclosed in 
his first column in the Journal- 
American that he had an agree- 
ment with the Sun that the 
Hearst daily would have first 
call on his column if ever it 
left the Sun. For some years, 
Mr. Sokolsky’s column has been 
distributed by King Features 
Syndicate. 

Others going to the Journal- 
American are Rube Goldberg, 
Pulitzer-prize cartoonist, " and 
John McClain, who writes Man 
About Manhattan.” 

In the World-Telegram and 
Sun are: Grantland Rice’s 
sports column; H. I. Phillips 
column, “The Sun Dial,” “Dave 
Boone Says;” Eileen Creelman, 
movies; Ward Morehous e, 
“Broadway After Dark;” Carl- 
ton A. Shively, stock market; 
J. B. Wallach, business affairs; 
Garret H. Winter Jr., real es- 
tate; Charles H. —™, — 


idge; Roger . itman, 
Priret Aide for the Ailing 
House.” 


Ail were added to depart- 
ments; there were no changes 
in department heads. 

The W-T also took all of the 
Sun’s comic strips and panels 
and the entire staff of the Sun’s 
“School Page.” James Daley, 
Sun classified advertising man- 
ager became assistant CAM of 
the new paper. Lawrence w. 
Merahn, Sun circulation man- 
ager, was also hired by the W-T. 

Two Sun_ ci staffers, Re- 
writeman Charles Wyer and 
Reporter David Snell, went to 
work on the new paper immed- 
iately. 


E. C. Hill Calls Sun 
‘A Revered Teacher’ 


Edwin C. Hill, one of the 
New York Sun’s most noted 
alumni, now a radio commenta- 
tor, paid tribute to the paper 
in an ABC broadcast. ; 

“To this speaker,” he said, 
“the old Sun was a_ revered 
teacher, for it was at the knees 
of this preceptor that he knelt 
for many years gleaning the 
elements and principles of his 
trade in close comradeship with 
A. . Thomas, Will Irwin, 
George S. Van Slyke, brilliant 
political writer; Lindsay Deni- 
son, G. Selmer Fougner, the 
noted epicurian; Frank Ward 
O’Malley, and perhaps the finest 
craftsman of them all, Frank M. 
O'Brien. 

“The old Sun was the news- 
paperman’s newspaper—an_in- 
comparable model of first-rate 
writing, skilled editing and an 
inextinguishable zest for those 
little, oft-unremarked incidents 
of living which, in displaying 
the gay, brave humanity of the 
obscure and the unknown, in- 
spire us all as we made our 
way along the rugged road of 
ife.” 
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‘No Feeling of Exultation —Howard 


Dewart—Wages Beyond Reason’ 


Statement by Thomas W. Dewart 


WITH PROFOUND REGRET we an- 
nounce to our readers and staff 
that with today’s editions the 
New York Sun will cease to 
exist as a separate journalistic 
force. Its name and goodwill 
have been sold to the New 
York World - Telegram 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. We 
of the Sun urge our readers to 
give to the new “World-Tele- 
gram and the Sun” the same 
loyal support which they and 
their predecessors for genera- 
tions have given to us. It is the 
hope and desire of everybody 
concerned that this association 
will give to America’s largest 
city the best and strongest af- 
ternoon newspaper in the 
United States. 


Mounting costs of production, 
unaccompanied by commensur- 
ate increases in advertising rev- 
enues, have made some such 
course inevitable. Chief among 
the rising costs have been those 
of labor and newsprint. Our 
working force is almost wholly 
organized and our relations with 
the workers have always been 
friendly and cordial. But the 
simple truth is that union de- 
mands have become too great 
for us to meet in the face of 
serious losses in income. 

In this time of rising costs we 
are compelled to protect the in- 
terest of our bondholders, _ 
of whom are our employe: 
The fact is, and we say it w th: 
out bitterness or recrimination, 
that the demands of the unions 
have wrought here in New York 
—what they are working else- 
where throughout the nation— 
an unpr mted and increas- 
ing number of casualties among 
newspapers which once were 
great and strong. 

Despite continued warnings of 
the economic consequences, va- 
rious unions have forced and 
are continuing to force, higher 
wages, until, in the newspaper 
business as a whole, these have 
fey beyond reason. In the 10- 

period from 1939 to and 
eatoding 1949, the average ad- 
vance in individual pay of the 
Sun’s employes was 80.4%. In 
the same period, the price of 
newsprint rose from $48 a ton 
to $100 a ton. Prices of all other 
supplies increased in corres- 
ponding ratios. 

Recently advertising revenues 
of the Sun and the World-Tele- 
gram have not kept pace with 
mounting production costs, Both 
papers have long appealed to a 
literate and intelligent public. 
Between them they have di- 
vided approximately 650,000 cir- 
culation—enough to assure the 
economic stability of one news- 
paper, but not enough for two 
in this metropolitan area. 

The World-Telegram is a 
member of a nationwide news- 
paper organization. Its manage- 
ment naturally desired to 
strengthen its position in the na- 
tion’s greatest city. Accordingly, 
it made an offer for the name 


Thomas W. Dewart 


and goodwill of the Sun, which 
has been accepted with great re- 
gret. The sale was completed 
last night. 


Thus it becomes our sad duty 
to announce the end of the great 
journalistic venture which be- 
gan with the first issue of the 
Sun on Sept. 3, 1833. 

Without undue modesty it 
may be said that in its more 
than 116 years the Sun achieved 
worldwide fame. Its roster of 
brilliant writers has never been 
excelled. Throughout its ca- 
reer it has supported Constitu- 
tional government, sound 
money, reasonable protection 
for American industry, economy 
in public expenditures, — 
vation of the rights and respo 
sibilities of the several "States, 
free enterprise, good citizenship, 
equality before the law, and has 
upheld all the finer American 
traditions. It has opposed in- 
decency and rascality, public 
and private. It has fought Pop- 
ulism, Socialism, Communism, 
governmental extravagance, the 
encroachments of bureaucracy 
and that form of governmental 
paternalism which eats into the 
marrow of private initiative and 
industry. With respect to all 
these tine. we may proudly 
and truthfully say that we have 
fought a good fight and held un- 
swervingly to the true faith. 

Our deepest appr tion goes 
to the men and women whose 
ability and loyalty have made 
the paper a great power, not 
only in this city, but throughout 
the nation. We extend to our 
readers and loyal advertisers 
our heartfelt thanks and assur- 
ance that in “The World-Tele- 
gram and The Sun” they will 
find the characteristics which 
they have liked best in the Sun. 

To the “World-Telegram and 
The Sun” we extend our best 
— and our heartiest good- 
will. 
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Statement bu Roy W. Howard 





Tomorrow (Jan. 5) the New 
York Sun will cease publication, 
and its journalistic functions 
in the New York newspaper 
field will be assumed by the 
World-Telegram. 






Roy W. Howard 


W-T and Sun 

To Continue 
S-H Liberal 
Traditions 


gram of many former Sun em- 
ploves. Readers of the Sun 
will find in the — ~ “World- 
Telegram and The Sun” the fa- 
miliar names, faces and features 
long associated with their read- 
_ habits 4 — — 
ort will made 
—_ to feel PSournalistically "an 


Contracts were signed last hom 


night between the World-Tele- 
gram and the Sun by which the 
former acquired the name, 
goodwill and circulation lists of 
the Sun. ee a with tomor- 
row’s issue of this paper the 
title line of the Sun will be 
added to that of the World-Tele- 
gram. The Sun’s plant, —_- 
ment and real estate will be r 
— by the Sun cumenntian, 
most popular news and 
editorial features of the Sun 
will be added to those of the 
World-Telegram to produce one 
of the country’s most compre- 
hensive and colorful afternoon 
newspapers. The local, state, na- 
tional and international news 
coverage of the World-Telegram 
=. be greatly ae ~ oe The 
jun 
pages, long recognized as the 
most — _ of any afternoon 
newspaper in the country, will 
be integrated with the World- 
Telegram’s already extensive 
coverage. 

The most popular columns, 
features and comics of the Sun 
will be blended into correspond- 
ing departments of the World- 
Telegram. This will involve em- 
ployment by the World-Tele- 





No. feeling of exultation 
marks our farewell to a respect- 
ed competitor. The Sun has al- 

ways been a newspaper of great 
integrity. It has been clean and 
fair. It has never compromised 
with principle for the sake of 
expediency. It-has never waiv- 
ered in its faith in what it be- 
lieved to be in the — in- 
terest. It is entitled to be proud 
of a long and honorable service 
which has been a credit to 
American journalism. 

There will be no change in 
the editorial poli of “The 
World-Telegram and The Sun, 
which will continue indepen- 
dent in all political matters 
whether city, state or national. 
It will continue to speak in the 
liberal traditions of Scripps- 
Howard. 

It will furnish a thorou h 
daily coverage of the world’s 
news with the routine mini- 
mized and the new and unusual 
stressed and amplified. It will 
seek a balance between impor- 
tant news and the merely en- 
tertaining. It will continue to 
give light, firm in the convic- 
tion that people will find their 
own way. 





Vignette al Scdbinn 





Mail “What h 





to the help?” 


Sun Employe: “All laid off, ‘cept some going to the Telly.” 
M.: “Whole place shutting down?” 
S. E.: “Yeah. Just what happened to the World 19 years 


ago. Remember the World?” 





Keats Speed 





Thomas W. Dewart 


Dewart Worked Way to Top; 
‘Looking for Hobby,’ Says Speed 


Tuomas W. Dewankrt, publisher 
of the New York Sun since 
1946, got into the newspaper 
business on the ground floor, 
while his father, William T. 
Dewart, Sr., owned the paper. 

With his brother, Bill, Tom 
went to the old Empire State 
School of Printing at Rochester 
to learn how to set type, then 
worked in pressrooms and en- 
graving departments on vari- 
ous newspapers. 

For a while they worked as 
reporters on the staff of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Evening News, 
Bill showing a special interes 
in the Legislature, and Tom in 
the police beat. 

, Tom joined the Sun organiza- 
tion in 1931 as assistant treas- 
urer and in 1940 he became 
treasurer and vicepresident of 
New York Sun, Inc. He moved 
up to president in 1944 when 
his father died, after having 
been president since 1925. 

Early in 1945, Bill, who had 


become publisher on his father’s 
death, died in an airplane acci- 
dent, and Tom assumed the 
added duties of publisher. 

Mr. Dewart is vicepresident 
and _ assistant treasurer of 
C.W.H. Co., a holding firm for 
the Mohican Stores, of which 
he is chairman of the board; 
the Merlis Real Estate Co., of 
which he is assistant treasurer 
and director; and the Munsey 
Trust Co., of which he is a di- 
rector. He has been a director 
of the Sun since 1932. 

In 1942, Mr. Dewart entered 
the Navy as a lieutenant, j.g., 
and rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. He was in 
service three years. 

Keats Speed, the Sun’s execu- 
tive editor, has been a news- 
paperman for 50 years, a man- 
aging editor for 43 years, 34 of 
them at the Sun. 

“I haven’t any plans,” he said 
this week, “I’m looking for a 
hobby,” 


Friendly Stays as ANPA Chief 


The status of Edwin S. 
Friendly as president of the 
American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association r i un- 


which expires at the April con- 
vention. His re-election for an- 
other year, which has been the 








changed “at the moment,” ac- 
cording to General Manager 
Cranston Williams. 


“There is no pressing neces- g 


sity for any action, from a legal 
standpoint,” said Mr. Williams, 
“and there’s nothing automatic 
about a president’s resignation.” 

_Mr. Friendly, who has been 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the New York Sun, said 
he was “staying with the job” 
because there are “many things 
to be done here.” The New 
York World-Telegram did not 
buy the physical property of the 
Sun, and there are many details 
involved in liquidation. 

It wes considered likely that 
Mr. Friendly would fill out his 
term as president of ANPA, 


8 


. would depend on 
whether he is then an executive 
of a newspaper. 





Edwin S. Friendly 





iG, the Sun City 


Room 





It Was the 


Toughest 


Story He Ever Wrote 


By James L. Collings 


ON THE EVENING of Jan. 3, 
Malcolm (Mike) Johnson, Pul- 
itzer prize-winning reporter of 
the Sun (1948), sat down at a 
typewriter and wrote the tough- 
est story he’s ever had to do. 

He was sworn to secrecy and 
only the highest executives 
knew what he was writing. He 
was sickened by the assign- 
ment,- he admitted later, and 
he didn’t sleep well that night. 

Next morning, early, other 
Sun editorial hands read a bul- 
letin in the city room saying 
the Sun had been sold to the 
World-Telegram. The piece Mr. 
Johnson had been laboring on 
gave the details of the sale and 
the long history of his news- 
paper. 

With his words he made a ru- 
mor come true. 

A Bruised Hand 

His nouns and verbs and facts 
transformed a we 5 | city 
room into a limp and bruised 
hand. The staid and solid Sun 
gone! No, not after 116 years! 

What are you going to do, 
Bill? Hell, I don’t know. I’m 
53. What can I do? And you, 
Tom? Oh, Iu get something. 
The Sun may have set, but 
ru make out. It’s so damned 
sudden! 

That’s the way it was. There 
were bad puns. There was 
stunned disbelief and _ shock. 
There were clusters of people 
standin; around disjointedly 
everywhere, even out in the 
halls. There was some bitter- 
ness because of the method of 
announcement and because the 
Sun had not been sold to an 
interest that would maintain the 
paper as a separate entity. 

Over in the corner sat Keats 
Speed, 70-year-old executive 
editor. “No,” he said, “I’m not 
making any statements. It’s all 
in the paper.” He looked down 
at the Sun headline on his desk. 
It said: “The Sun Is Sold.” 
Then he looked away in a ges- 
ture of dismissal. 

There was Edmond Bartnett, 
who came to the Sun in the 
early 20’s as city editor and 
has served in that capacity for 
29 years. “It’s been a wonder- 
ful organization to work for,” 
he reminisced. “All the tre- 
mendous events in history have 
gone over this desk. We've had 
a Magnificent staff, a staff that 
even on this, the last day has 
tried to get out the best possible 

ition.” 

116 Years Up in Smoke 

Norris Harkness, scholarly- 
looking photo page columnist, 
leaned against the corridor wall, 
talking to Paul Phelan, feature 
writer. “It’s hard to see 116 
years go up in smoke,” he re- 
marked. “I can’t do better than 
Norris,” Mr. Phelan added. 

Pete Dolan, news editor, was 


across the room. He was tell- 
ing how he first had heard the 
news of the sale. He said he 
was in the bathroom shaving 
when his daughter came in and 
said, “Dad, you’re out of a job. 
I just heard on the radio that 
the Sun has been sold.” __ 

“Have you got anything lined 
up yet?” a top reporter asked 
one of the columnists. “Yeah,” 
the guy replied, “I’ve got two 
o%ers—one from the Journal- 
American and one from the 
Telly. I don’t know which Ill 
take. Depends on the deal.” 

That’s the way it was, and 
near the window were two 
members of the fashion depart- 
ment, and they too were talk- 
ing quietly. “No,” one of them 
replied in answer to a question, 
“no one is doing any drinking. 
We're afraid we might let our- 
selves go if we did.” 

Vincent G. Byers was on the 
copyrim, more occupied with 
memories than copy. “We've 
had a lot of them fold,” he said 
with a faint smile, “but this is 
the quickest.” 

Cloyd G. Aarseth, reporter- 
rewriteman, sat at a typewriter 
long after his last assignment. 
While others shook hands and 
said, good-bye, it’s been nice, 
but I wish it hadn’t come like 
this, and while others slowly 
packed away lipsticks and pen- 
cils and slide rules and scissors 
and all the things that pile up 
in desk drawers over the years, 
Cloyd pecked on. 

His note was addressed to 
“Dear Ruth,” and when he was 

ed how come, he said he 
was just trying to cheer up one 
of the gals. 

The message might more a 
re a 9 have been sent to 
Virginia Leigh, pretty society 
columnist. She broke down and 
cried when she read the sale 
notice. a 

“There were tears in men’s 
eyes, too,” reported Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Brown, associate fashion 
editor. “Especially the older 
men.” When asked her own re- 
action, she said, “Well, we cer- 
tainly made news today—that’s 
all I can say.” 

As Mr. Johnson wrote in his 
story about the Sun, “It has re- 
ported joys and sorrows, trag- 
edies and comedies. . . .” 

This was a day of sorrow 
that equaled any the Sun had 
ever reported. 

Upstairs, on the seventh floor, 
sat Thomas W. Dewart in his 
big office, solemn faced. 


on 

Station Ads Dropped 

New York Central Railroad 
ended voluntarily on Jan. 2 its 
broadcasts of music and “com- 
mercials” in Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City. _Com- 
plaints had been brought by 
commuters. 
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Notice of the sale of the New York Sun to the New York World- 
Telegram was posted on the bulletin board in the Sun City Room. 
(All photos by James L. Collings, E & P staff) 


THE copyrim was almost deserted by 3 p.m. Only these two copy- 

readers were there, sitting quietly, not saying much. On the left, 

Vincent G. Byers, who’s been on duty 15 years. His fellow worker 
is Will F. Clarke. 


Packinc—Mrs. Patricia Brown, “@ 

associate fashion editor, picks up & 

items that have been collecting 
for six years. 


Inventory—Pat Mulligan, left, staff photographer for 16 years, 
helps Joe Lyons, photo chief, make a list of laboratory equipment. 
Mr. Lyons was a 30-year member of the Sun. 

—=_~ — — 

Wise Crack—Norris Harkness, left, photographic columnist, tells 
Paul Phelan, feature writer: “I’m wearing funny clothes to be 
at the funeral of a dear friend.” 
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Partinc — Herman Breitbart, 
sports department copyreader, 
has a few final words with Ed- 
mond Bartnett, right, Sun city 
editor for 29 years. 


Goop Lucx—Homer Strickler, 
assistant CE, right, gives Mal- 
colm Johnson a consoling pat. 
Mr. Johnson, a 1948 Pulitzer 
prize winner, was on his way to 
look for a new job. 


~~ 


Cuerer—Cloyd G. Aarseth, re- 
porter-rewriteman, jots a note to 
one of the gals “to cheer her up.” 





N. Y. Sun Achieved Success —““ Josether 


Early As Penny Newspaper 


Started by Benjamin Day in 1833; 
Dana Stressed: ‘Be Interesting’ 


By Doris Willens 


ALL THROUGH the night and 
morni of Sept. 4, 1833, a 23- 
year-old printer named Benja- 
min H. Day labored to get out 
the first issue of his new penny 
paper, the Sun. When he sold 
the 9us,0b0 ah five years later for 

the Sun had a circula- 
oe of 30,000, the largest in 
the world. 

Penny papers had appeared 
before Day’s experiment, and 
all had met a gloomy fate. 
When the Sun rose on the New 
York scene, readers were pay- 
ing six cents for their journals. 
An early demise was predicted 
for the new venture. 

First to Hawk Papers 

But the prognosticators did 
not take into account Day’s fer- 
tile imagination. He conceived 

then revolutionary idea of 


sending newsboys into the 
streets and into — > sm 
to hawk the Sun. 


newsboy was Bernard Fuheo, 
later known on two continents 
as Barney Williams, the Irish 
comedian. 

After their initial shock at 
the shouting, New “Yorkers 
bought the paper and liked it. 
But the phenomenal circulation 
boom was delayed until 1934. 

It was in that year that the 
Sun increased its readership 
fivefold through a series of 
spectacular articles on the dis- 
covery of a “vast population of 
human beings on the moon.” 
The articles reputedly were con- 
densed from an Edinburgh scien- 
tific jour and told of the 
finding of the astronomer Sir. 
John Herschel, who had estab- 
lished an ry manga at the 
Cape of Good Hop: 

In fact, the Pm ol were the 
imaginings of Richard Adams 
Locke, the Sun’s star reporter, 
and the hoax was discovered 
soon after. But the new Sun 
readers lingered on, and later 
Edgar Allan Poe wrote that the 
“Moon Hoax” had “successfully 
established the ‘penny system’ 
throughout the country.” 

Though Poe scoffed at the 
Locke series, he himself ped- 
dled a hoax to the Sun after 
Day sold the paper to his 
brother-in-law, Moses Y. Beach, 
in 1838. Poe’s was a one-day 
hoax, and told of a party of voy- 
agers who crossed the Atlantic 
in three days in a balloon. 

Beach, the Sun’s new owner, 
quickly "established it came 
to be known as “hustling” jour- 
nalism. The motto was speed 
an@ more speed. With Beach at 
the helm, the Sun got its news 


by pony express, ing vessels, 
special trains and carrier 
pigeons. 

Beach was particularly proud 


of his extra on the day the new 
10 





steamship, Great Western, set a 


speed ~_ on its crossing from 


paid a captain to 

take his ite vessel to Sandy 

Hook and streak into New York 

=. soon as he sighted the steam- 
p. 


Edward W. Scripps 


When Beach retired 15 years 
later, he left control of the pa- 
per to his sons. In 1860, a rich 
young man with religious fervor, 
Archibald M. Morrison, paid 
$100,000 for the paper’s good 
will, rented the equipment, and’ 
used the Sun for evangelical 
purposes. 

Moses S. Beach, the elder 
Beach's son, took control back in 
1862, and in 1868 sold the Sun 
to Charles A. Dana for $175,000. 
By that time the circulation was 
50,000, and the price of the paper 
wes two cents. 

Dana, the new editor and 
manager, was 48 years old when 
he took over. He had been city 
editor of the New York Tribune 
under Horace Greeley and later 
was managing editor in Gree- 
ley’s absence. He had been sec- 
ond assistant socmmary of war 
during the Civil War. 


His Rule: ‘Be Interesting’ 


Dana, one of journalism’s 
greatest editors, had but one 
rule, “Be interesting,” and even 


that was an unwritten .rule. 
(One of Dana’s city editors, 
John Bogart, is credited with 
the maxim: “When a dog bites 
a man, that’s not news because 
it happens so often. But if a 
man bites a dog, that is news.”) 

Dana was unimpressed by 
“names.” He blithely returned 
dull stories to celebrated au- 
thors with the note, “Respect- 
fully declined.” And he took a 
half hour to work over a piece 









Joseph Pulitzer 


from an unknown if he thought 
it contained a good idea. 

His principle, articulated at a 
meeting of the Wisconsin Edi- 
torial Association in 1888, be- 
came a journalistic classic: 

“Never attack the weak or the 
defenseless, either by argument, 
by investive or by ridicule, un- 
less there is some absolute pub- 
lic necessity for so doing. Fight 
for your opinions, but do not 
believe that they contain the 
whole truth, or the only truth. 





Charles A. Dana 


cepting a $1,500 bribe in the 
appointment of a post-trader. 
The Senate proceeded to im- 
peach the Secretary, but he re- 
signed his post, and 25 sena- 
tors voted “not guilty” on the 
ground that his resignation re- 
moved him from senate juris- 
diction. 

The Salary Grab—an act of 
Congress that raised the presi- 
dent's salary from —_= to 
$50,000 and raised the salaries 
of senators and representatives 
from $5,000 to $7,500. The Sun 
and other papers protested a 
retroactive clause which gave 
Congressmen $5,000 as extra pay 
for the term then ending. Be- 
cause of public indignation 





Above all, know and believe that 
ity is ad that 
there is progress in human life 
and human affairs, and that as 
sure as God lives, the future 
will be greater and better than 
the present or the past.” 

He substituted litical cru- 
sades for personal animosities 
on the Sun editorial page. The 
Sun supported Grant in the 
presidential election in 1868, but 
turned against his administra- 
tion in its first few months, and 
printed many revelations of cor- 
ruption. Under Dana, the Sun 
exposed: 

The Credit Mobilier Scandal 
—involving many senators and 
representatives who were ac- 
cused of accepting stock in the 
Credit Mobilier of America, the 
fiscal company organized to 
build the Union Pacific Railroad, 
as a reward for influence and 
votes. 

The Navy Department Scan- 
dal—in which the Sun accused 
the Secretary of Navy of per- 
mitting double payment to con- 
tractors and making large pur- 
chases without competitive bid- 
ding. The secretary was not 
convicted of personal corrup- 
tion, but was censured for 
laxity. 

The Whiskey Ring—a combi- 
nation of distillers, wholesale 
liquor dealers and employes of 
the internal revenue official who 
ey se to avoid payment of 
=. iquor tax. 

The Post-Trader Scandal—the 
Sun first printed the story of 
Grant's Secretary of War ac- 


aroused a, A the — Congress 

Dana also brought human in- 
terest stories to the Sun. Frank 
M. O'Brien, biographer of the 
Sun, records that to Dana, 
“Life was not a mere proces- 
sion of elections, legislatures, 
theatrical performances, mur- 
ders, and lectures. Life was 
everything—a new kind of 
apple, a crying child on the 
curb, a policeman’s epigram, the 
exact weight of a candidate for 
president, the latest style in 
whiskers, the origin of a new 
slang expression, the idiosyncra- 
sies of the City Hall clock, a 
strange four-master in the har- 
bor, the headdresses of Syrian 
girls, a new president or a new 
football coach at Yale, a vendet- 
ta in Mulberry Bend. —eveything 
was fish to the geat net 
Dana’s mind.” 

Wanted Adless Paper 

Dana’s dream, according to 
O’Brien, was a newspaper with- 
out advertising, but his own 
genius defeated his own dream. 
The increasing popularity of the 
Sun brought more and more ads 
to it, when he finally was 
forced to switch from a four- to 
an eight-page paper, Dana apol- 
ogized to his readers in an 
editorial. 

Dana once told his chief edi- 
torial writer, when the latter 
asked how much space his own 
obituary would be, “For you, 
John, two sticks. For me, two 
lines.” On the morning after 

(Continued on page 
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Top Man of W-T and Sun 


Is Dynamic Roy Howard 


Attained Success at Early Age 
As Associate of E. W. Scripps 


By Jane McMaster 


AT THE HELM of the 19 Scripps- 
Howard newspapers is_ short, 
dapper, 67-year-old Roy W. 
Howard, who was head of a 
press association at 29. 

Roy Howard was born in 
Gano, Ohio, in 1883, five years 
after E. W. Scripps had found- 
ed the Cleveland Penny Press, 
his first paper, with $10,000 of 
borrowed capital. The Cincin- 
nati Post, the second paper Mr. 
Scripps acquired, gave him a 
berth early in his career. 

His first newspaper job, how- 
ever, was with the Indianapolis 
News (his family moved when 
he was seven) as newspaper- 
boy, then high school corres- 
pondent on space rates. It was 
after his correspondence 
brought him $35 one week—as 
much as the city editor was 
making—that he was hired on 
as an $8 a week reporter. 

Wanting metropolitan news- 
Paper experience, and turned 
down by the New York World, 
he took a job with the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post ispatch, hoping 
for a “back door” entry to the 
World. But his first New York 
journalism was courtesy of Mr. 
Scripps, instead of Joseph Pu- 
litzer. 

During a short period as as- 
sistant managing editor of the 
Cincinnati Post, he talked him- 
self into the job of special New 
York correspondent of Ohio 
Scripps-McRae papers. That wes 
1906, and the group’s Ohio pa- 
pers were in Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Toledo. 

In_early summer that year, 
E. W. Scripps purchased the 
Publishers Press, a news-gath- 
ering agency, which in 1907 
merged with the Scripps-McRae 


ity over both editorial and busi- 
ness departments. (He later be- 
came president and W. W. Haw- 
kins succeeded him as board 
chairman.) 

The original Scripps-Howard 
group included 25 newspapers, 
of which these still survive: 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Post, 
established in 1921; the Cincin- 
nati (O.) Post; the Cleveland 
(O.) Press; the Columbus (O.) 


Press Association to form the ™ 


United Press. Roy Howard was 
the first general news manager 
of the press association. He 
became its president in 1913. 

Mr. Scripps later said of the 
29-year-old U.P. head: “His 
manner was forceful and the 
reverse of modest. Gall was 
written all over his face.” 

6 Papers in Two Years 

But in 1920, when Mr. Scripps 
emerged from a period of re- 
tirement to reorganize his news- 
paper interests, he chose Mr. 
Howard for the post of busi- 
ness director in association 
with Mr. Scripps’ youngest son, 
the late Robert, P. Scripps, who 
became editorial director. 

In two years time, the group 
started six new evening papers 
and took over two that were 
already established. By No- 
vember of 1922, the Scripps- 
McRae League had become the 


e~tem “Scripps Howard Newspapers,” 








ef 





with Mr. Howard as chairman 
of the board, and with author- 
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Roy Howard. after his 


Citizen, purchased in 1904; the 
Covington (Ky.) Post, estab- 
lished in 1890; the El Paso 
(Tex.) Post (now Herald-Post), 
founded in 1922; the Evansville 
(Ind.) Press, established in 
1906; the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Press, founded in 1921; the 
Houston (Tex.) Press, started 
in 1911; the Indianapolis ( Ind.) 
Times, purchased in 1922; the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) News (now 
News-Sentinel), begun in 1922; 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Press 
(later Press-Scimitar), estab- 
lished 1906; the San Francisco 
(Calif.) News, founded 1903; 
and the Washington (D. C.) 
Daily News, founded in 1921. 

Legend has it that once Roy 
Howard flipped a coin with 
Ross Walker of the Akron (O.) 
Times over its purchase for 
merger with the S-H Akron 
Press. Mr. Howard lost, and 
had to pay a higher price. After- 
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ward, when asked why he 
looked so glum, Mr. Howard 
replied, “It wasn’t so much the 
money, but that blankety blank 
Walker took my half dollar.” 

The Times-Press was sold to 
the Akron Beacon Journal in 
1938. The Baltimre (Md.) Post, 
which began as a penny paper 
on Nov. 20, 1922 also fell by 
the wayside. When it was sold 
to the rival Hearst evening 
paper on March 24, 1934, Gen- 
eral Manager Hawkins issued 
a statement saying: “The Post 
demonstrated to satisfac- 
tion of its owners that there 
was no hope of success as long 
as there were afternoon 
papers in Baltimore.” 





purchase of The Sun. 


Other Scripps-Howard papers 
which have been sold or sus- 
pended are: the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Times, bought in 1929, sus- 
pended in 1939; the Des Moines 
(Ia.) News, bought in 1901 and 
sold to Register & Tribune 
about 1925; the Norfolk (Va.) 
Post, established in 1921 and 
suspended in 1924; the Okla- 
homa City News, established in 
1906, suspended in 1939; the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Star, estab- 
lished 1904, suspended about 
1925; the San Diego (Calif.) 
Sun, established in 1881 and 
purchased by the San Diego 
Union in 1939; the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Post, established 1906, 
suspended in 1931; the Toledo 
(O.) News-Bee, bought in 1903, 
suspended 1938; and the 
Youngstown (0O.) 
bought in 1922, and sold to 
Y te Vindicator in 1936. 


S-H, which had owned the 








Telegram, story 


No Pay Increase 
Paes: 





was reached this week be- 
tween the New York City 
publishers and the Paper 
Handlers and Straighteners 
Union (AFL). The union had 
asked a raise of $8.75 a week 
under a wage re-opening, but 
consented to the present scale 
of $71.25 (days) until Dec. 31. 


Denver (Colo.) Express since 
1906, acquired the News and 
the Denver Times in 1926. The 
Express was discontinued and 
the News and Times consoli- 
dated into two papers — the 
Rocky Mountain News, morn- 
ing and Sunday, and the Den- 
ver Evening News. In 1928 the 
Evening News was suspended 
but the Rocky Mountain News 
continues. 

Rounding out the list of 19 
S-H papers hd — the Al- 


1923; the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, purchased in 1936; 
and the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
bought in 1923 for approximate- 
ly $6,000,000 (E&P then called 
it “the biggest deal from a 
financial standpoint in the his- 
tory of the ican Press.”) 
Ard, the New York Telegram, 
purchased in .1927 and consoli- 
dated with the World in 1931. 

Mr. Howard is president and 
editor of the New York paper, 
which has stressed human in- 
terest features, has fought Tam- 
many and Communism. 

Mr. Howard denies that S-H 
papers have broken somewhat 
with the earlier liberalism 
shown by E. W. Scripps. The 
papers supported Woodrow Wil- 
son and his program of social 
and economic reform; in 1920 
supported James M. Cox and 
the League of Nations -gainst 
Harding; in 1924, bypassed both 
Democrats and Republicans and 
supported Robert M. LaFollette, 
the elder; in 1928 backed Her- 
bert Hoover. 

Mr. Howard and S-H, how- 
ever, later opposed Mr. Hoover 
on the latter’s sales tax proposal. 
Mr. Howard was one of two 
reporters in 1932 who wouldn't 
raise their hands when Mr. 
Hoover asked which of 38 news- 
men present supported his sales 
tax. Afterward, a Scripps-How- 
ard front-page editorial called 
for the defeat of both Hoover 
and Roosevelt, and the election 
of Alfred E. Smith. 

After supporting Roosevelt 
earlier, the S-H papers broke 
with him over the attempt to 
“pack” the Supreme Court. 
While Scripps papers had loud- 
ly advocated the cause of labor, 
the more recent policy has been 
for — of power of la- 
bor leaders. 

Despite his role in the busi- 
ness affairs of the group, Mr. 
Howard as reporter has im- 
pressed. some most. 

In 1936, he secured an exclu- 
sive interview with Stalin on 
the Manchurian situation. The 
was served —_ ay 
was a public document—too big 
to be exclusive,” S-H said. 
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Sun’s Retail Linage 


Fell Sharply in 1949 


“art of the story of the Sun’s 
sale is written in_ figures— 
advertising figures. More par- 
ticularly it can be narrowed to 
retail linage—and from there 
to department store linage. 

A highly-placed Sun man 
said: “This would not have hap- 
pened if the department stores 
hadn’t kicked us in the pants. 
Why they did it I'm not quite 
sure. There’s been a lot of 
double talk.” 

No one, as a matter of fact, 
was prepared to give a 1-2-3 
recital of what motivated the 
department store boot, but one 
of the defectionist stores 
summed it up thus: “We simply 
felt we could put our advertis- 
ing money to more profitable 
use elsewhere. The Sun wasn’t 
growing’—a reference to the 
fact that during recent years 
the newspaper, circulationwise, 
had been either backsliding or 
just holding its own. 

How the Sun has fared in 
linage is quickly apparent from 
a comparison with the trend 
in the city as a whole. Taking 
the year 1939 as an index, this 
is the picture: 

Thus, while the Sun in 1948 
was just about keeping step 
with 1939, city linage chalked 
up a gain of 51%. And in 1949, 
while the Sun was falling 13% 
below its 1939 figure, the city’s 
daily press as a whole stepped 
up its gains on that year. 

Million and Hali Lines 


A million and a half lines at 
a minimum contract rate of 
about 85 cents tells the story. 

partment store losses are 
especially significant. Of the 
7 °21,634 total lines lost by the 
wun between 1948 and 1949, 
fully 1,466,296 was in the retail 
classification, and more than 
two-thirds of that figure—1,000,- 
000 lines—was in the depart- 
ment store field 


Figures for the World-Tele- 
gram show a similar trend, 
though not nearly as sharp a 
one, thus bearing out the state- 
ment by the Sun publisher that 
“advertising revenues of The 
Sun and The World-Telegram 
have not kept pace with mount- 
ing production costs.” 

The World-Telegram’s loss in 
total linage between 1948 and 
1949 was about 6%, virtually 
all of it (some 700,000 lines) 


like ine W-T and the Sun, 
e newspaper field gen- 
, Sustained losses also in 


Classified, but this was made stated: 


up by gains in Automotive and 
General in the W-T’s case, and 
Automotive at the Sun.) 
recent years the New York 
evening field as a whole has 
ee a growing weakness 
in retail linage by comparison 
with mornin, especial papers. This has 
been ge y true of the Sun 


and, degree, e 
World - “Telegram. Meanwhile 
the Post and Journal- 


evening 
merican, although they still 
fell short of the morning paper 
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leaders, made substantial gains 
percentagewise. 

The greatest shift, however, 
was to the Sunday newspapers, 
which included all New York 
dailies but the Sun and World- 
Telegram. 

While the Sun _§ sustained 
losses last year throughout the 
department store field, almost 
without exception, a handful of 
big retailers accounted for the 
bulk of the drop. 

Gimbel Brothers, which had 
placed 318,606 lines in the Sun 
in 1948, cut the figure to 100,- 
552 in 1949. It took no space 
in the newspaper at all during 
the holiday-buying month of 
December in 1949; the previous 
year it had used 33,430 lines. 

Bloomingdale’s, a Gimbel 
subsidiary whose defection 
started in 1948, went from a 
linage that year of 53, 736 (all 
in December) to zero in 1949. 

Saks 34th, another Gimbel 
unit, used 242, 334 lines in 1948, 
62,122 in 1949. 

Even Saks Fifth Avenue, Gim- 
bels carriage-trade outlet, went 
from 102,331 lines in 1948 to 
51,798 last year. 

Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
used 40,000 lines in the Sun in 
1948, nothing in 1949. 

In addition to these, the Sun’s 
best customers—the Fifth Ave- 
nue shops—cut their linage fig- 
ures heavily, although percent- 
agewise the losses were not as 

great. Their business went as 
fe ll with 1948 figures first: 
B. Altman—447,888 to 395,927; 
Arnold Constable — 429,958 to 
355,550; McCreery—321,477 to 
246,730. 


Only one important retailer 
—Macy’s—wound up in the plus 
column—by a relatively smail 
margin. Its 1948 Sun linage 
was 531,827, compared with 
556,209 in 1949. 





Trend of Advertising in Sun 


Sun % of 
Year Linage 1939 
1939 10,997,771 100 
1948 11,116,559 101 
1949 9,594,925 87 


%o of Total.NYC % of 
City Total Linage 1939 
10.3 07,107,946 100 
6.9 161,247, 526 151 
58 165,080,580 154 





Unions Dispute Claim 
They Made Sun Fail 


Orricers of four unions repre- 
senting more than 800 of the 
New York Sun’s 1,200 employes 
issued denials of a statement by 
Publisher Thomas Dewart 
attributing the Sun’s failure to 
excessive wage demands. 

Joseph F. Dwyer, president of 
Local 2, New York Printing 
Pressmen’s Union (AFL), said 
it was “hardly fair” to blame 
unions when the Sun was “the 
only newspaper discontinuing 
operations.” 

William E. Smollen, president 
of the Mailer’s Union (ITU), 
told reporters: “If anything 
caused the Sun to get into 
trouble it was their conservative 
policy, their failure to recognize 
modern trends in journalism.” 

‘A Business Casualty’ 

Harvey Call, president of the 
Sun Editorial Employes Associa- 
tion, said its contract and those 
of other unions were not “out 
of line” with city-wide wage 
scales, and added: “The man- 
agement never made any plea 
for cooperation along the lines 
of economy. I would say it was 
a business casualty rather than 
any fault of the unions.” 

Charles Weinberg, secretary- 
treasurer of the Newspaper and 


Mail Deliverers Union (inde- 
dent), replied: 
“Mr. Dewart Is! at labor’s 


door the blame ‘ox the folding 
of the paper. This is denied ve- 
hemently. Our union had about 
300 members employed in the 
circulation department of the 
Sun. For more than 50 years 





Guild Urges Congress Probe 
Of Newsprint Price ‘Control’ 


An _ investigation into the 
newsprint situation was asked 
this week by Sam B. Eubanks, 
executive vicepresident of the 
American Newspaper Guild, 
who based his request on the 
demise of the New York Sun. 

In « telegram to Rep. Emman- 
uel Celler, who heads the Con- 
gressional committee investigat- 
ing Mr. 





“Suspension of the New York 
Sun emphasizes necessity for 
Congressional investigation of 
newsprint producing companies 
whose monopolistic control over 
supply and prices of this criti- 
cal commodity is a major factor 
in destruction of newspaper 
properties. 

“Increase of 104% 
print 


in news- 
ice within past 10 years 
Sun management as a 
ot for its failure is refiec- 
tion of enormous profits of 


newsprint producers totally un- 
related to any reasonable meas- 
ure of fair return in mill in- 
vestment. 

“Excessive newsprint costs in 
last three years has contributed 
to death of newspapers, unem- 
ployment of newspaper crafts- 
men and impaired the ability of 
many publishers to provide ad- 
equate economic security for 
their employes. 

“Despite production capacity 
of Canadian mills now sufficient 
to exceed demand, there is 
every evidence that prices will 
be maintained artificially in 
1950 and normal competition in 
a buyer’s market will be. re- 
of, the. to the ge injury 
re) e as r industry. 

fof 25 25,000 members 

of bs NG. I appeal to you to 

place this matter before your 

—_— for early considera- 
on.” 
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we have maintained friendly re- 
lations with the management of 
the Sun. 

“It has always been our pur- 
pose to cooperate with manage- 
ment. We cannot recall a single 
instance where we had any dis- 
pute with the officials of the 
Sun involving labor costs. Our 
men worked for reasonable 
wages and the last contract in- 
volving wages was negotiatec 
with the Sun in October, 1948. 

“The Sun, together with pub- 
lishers of other city dailies, rec- 
ognized the increase in the cost 
of living according to a chart 
prepared by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The revenue from 
circulation should have more 
than offset the increase in wages 
to our men. It must be recalled 
that the paver retailed for a 
penny in 1923 and gradually 
went to a nickel. This is a 500% 
increase, and nowhere near the 
provortion of increased wages 
paid our men. 

‘Would Have Cooperated’ 

“Had the paper’s management 
informed the union of its finan- 
cial predicament we would have 
voluntarily cooperated in any 
way possible so that the paper 
might be saved. This was done 
in the case of the New York 
Post. Management of that pa- 
per took the union’s officials into 
its confidence with the result 
that our men took a voluntary 
10% cut in wages and thereby 
contributed towards saving the 
paper. Had the Sun been as 
frank. the same or better could 
have been done. We are ind 
sorry that this was not done.” 

The Newspaper Guild of New 
York issued the following state- 
ment: 

“Thomas W. Dewart, pub- 
lisher of the Sun, in a typical 
anti-labor gesture, attempts to 
blame his abandonment of the 
New York Sun on unions. His 
own statement indicates that 
increases in pay to his employ- 
es have been an expense item 
to his paper far smaller than 
the increase in price he has 
been forced to pay for paper by 
the newsprint trust. 

“In his commercial and edi- 
torial departments, he has dealt 
only with ‘inside’ organizations 
of his own employes, unaffiliat- 
ed with the Guild or any other 
union. The Sun was the only 
metropolitan paper not under 
contract with the Guild. In no 
department has he granted an 
increase in 1 r was he 


no 
ae a probable increase 
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“The facts brand Mr. Dewart’seeutun. 


statement as misleading and 
biased.” 
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Ben Cowdery 
Is Publisher 
Of Omaha W-H 


Omana, Neb.—Ben H. Cow- 
dery, who has been vicepresi- 
dent and assistant publisher of 
the World-Her 
ald, has been 
named publisher 
of the newspa- 
per, it was an- 
nounced by 
Henry Doorly, 

esident of the 

orld Publish- 
ing Company, 
effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Doorly, 
who has been 
publisher of the 

World - Herald, 
remains as pres- 





Cowdery 
ident and owner of the news- 


paper. In his announcement 
concerning Mr. Cowdery’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Doorly said: 

Succeeded by Son-in-Law 

“Mr. Cowdery is an Omaha 
man, 41 years old. He is my 
son-in-law, having married my 
youngest daughter, Peggy. They 
have three children. 

“Mr. Cowdery has been with 
the World-Herald 15 years, 
first as an advertising sales- 
man. After being a reporter 
and picture editor, he became 
business manager, then assist- 
ant publisher, and now pub- 
isher. 

“There will be no _ other 
changes in the executives of 
the World-Herald. 

With W-H 46 Years 

“I have worked for the 
World-Herald 46% years. Ihave 
seen it become one of the suc- 
cessful newspapers in the coun- 
try. It could not have done 
that without the strong sup- 
port of the public it serves. 

“And I am grateful for that 
support and appreciation. 

“We have tried to give our 
readers a good newspaper, and 
since we have been able to get 
all the newsprint we required, 
we have in 1 added ma- 
terially to the news matter in 
the daily and Sunday papers. 

“We will continue to produce 
a good newspaper, and we will 
continue to fight for and pro- 
mote everything which we be- 
lieve to be for the best inter- 
ests of the city, the state and 
the nation.” 

Mr. Doorly’s militant leader- 
ship was behind the rise of the 
World-Herald to national prom- 
inence. 

Of Irish-Eng- 
lish parentage, 
he was born in 
Barbados, West 
Indies, Nov. 9, 


family of nine 
sons and a 
daughter. 
came to 
United States 
in 1898. 

Mr. Doorly’s 
first job was as 





Doorly 
a draftsman in the Union Pa- 
cific os ao ram civil engineer- 
ing departm 

Gilbert M. “Hitchcock, later a 
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PUT IT ON ‘BIG EDITION’ LIST 


St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times didn’t let 1949 go out without at least 


one more Giant Edition. The “Forward 


50” special for Dec. 30 


contained 80 pages, as compared with 60 in 1948. Looking it over 
proudly are: Left to right—Norman E. Basler, ‘manager of retail 


advertising: John C. Roberts, d 


_- 





x ng. and Eugene Jj. 





mcoe, 


4. 
adv g. 





United States Senator, was pub- 
lisher of the World - Herald 
when Mr. Doorly became en- 
gaged to his daughter, Marga- 
ret, in 

Mr. Doorly recalled that Mr. 
Hitchcock then was “having a 
pretty rough time with the 
World-Herald. He _ suggested 
that if I was going to marry his 
daughter, we might as well 
sink or swim together.” 

He went to work as a police 
reporter, soon switched to the 
want ad department. 

The paper had accumulated 
a $150,000 debt, but it began to 
make money in 1906 or 1907. 
In 1908, it pulled well ahead of 
its competitors, the Bee and the 
News. But the World-Herald 
did not pay a dividend until 
1916, its thirty-second year. 
Profits were put back into the 
business. 

Circulation has risen from the 
30,000 of 1903 to more than 
240,000 now. Back of the climb 
has been the Doorly credo that 
the paper must have a nose for 
news, a courageous editorial 
heart, civic conscience and a 
helping hand extended in sym- 
pathetic understanding. Civic 
conscience broadened into na- 
tional conscience in 1942 and 
again 1945 and 1949. 

The World-Herald won the 
Pulitzer medal in 1942 for its 
scrap metal drive. In 1945, it 
instituted a soil conservation 
program now widely followed. 

One of the publisher’s fond- 


est campaigns was _ raising 
$1,000,000 to erect Omaha’s 
Children’s Memorial Hospital. 


As a result of the campaign, it 
opened its doors debt free. 


J 
Representative Named 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., has 
been appointed national adver- 


tising representative of the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
aminer. 
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2S. C. Newsmen 
Under Arrest 
For Rape Stories 


SpartTansurc, S. C.— Acting 
upon information bills prepared 
as by Circuit Solicitor Sam 

Watt, a Greenwood (S. C.) 
Giewe Grand Jury on Jan. 4 
indicted an Associated Press 
reporter and a Negro publisher 
ou charges of criminal libel in 
connection with stories concern- 
ing a Negro rapist and his vic- 
tim, a 16-year-old white girl. 

The defendants are Deling 
Booth of AP’s Columbia Bu- 
reau and John H. McCray, pub- 
lisher of the Lighthouse and 
Informer, a weekly. 

Circuit Judge J. Robert Mar- 
tin ordered bench warrants is- 
sued for both defendants. The 
maximum penalty for criminal 
libel is one year imprisonment 
or a $5,000 fine. 

South Carolina has a law 
against publication of a rape 
victim’s name, but such publi- 
cation does not figure in this 
case. 

The defendants did not name 
the girl in their stories, but the 
jury’s presentment alleged they 
had damaged her reputation be- 
cause her identity was known 
to- those who attended the trial. 
She took the stand. 

Mr. Booth’s story was based 
on a_ death-house interview 
with Willie Tolbert, Jr., 24, who 
was a last Oct. 28. 


Gibson Retires 


Danvi1te, Ill. — Harry Clyde 
Gibson, former managing editor, 
retired from the staff of the 
Danville Commercial-News, a 
Gannett newspaper, on Dec. 31, 
ending 58 years as a newspaper- 
man. He was on the staff of the 
local newspaper for 34 years. 





‘50 Giant List 
Gets Early Start 
With 180-Pager 


1950 is already challen 
reputation of 1949 as te = 
of Big Editions. 

Several giant-size Mid-Centu- 

ry editions have been published 
= the first week of the new 
year, enough to give an indica- 
tion of what’s in store when the 
Half-Century mark is reached. 

Lima (O.) News of Sunday, 
Jan. 1, contained 180 pages, all 
standard-size, fea 50- 
year review. The prev a. rec- 
ord was set Jan. 1, 1942, when 
a 124-pager was publish ed. 

More than doubling the pre- 
vious record for any issue in 
its 89-year history, the Lafayette 
(La.) Daily Advertiser pub- 
lished a 120-page Progress Edi- 
tion on Dec. 29. Individual 
copies sold at 50c. 

A 54page section in the To- 
ledo (O.) Blade of Jan. 1 was 
entitled “The Age We Live In” 
and its back page contained “A 
Report to Blade Readers.” Pub- 
lic PRelations Director Harry R. 

berts said it was the first 
year the Blade has made an an- 


a weekly, had a 34-page Mid- 
Century Edition Dec. 30. 

Muscatine (Ia.) Journal pub- 
lished an eight-section 134-page 
Mid-Century Edition on Friday, 
Dec. 30. One 32-page section 
was tabloid. 

Houston (Tex.) Post issued a 
60-page edition Dec. 26 marking 
its 65th anniversary 

St. Louis (Mo. , ” Star-Times’ 
fourth aanual “Forward” edi- 
tion contained 80 pages. 

Troy (N. Y.) Sunday Obser- 
ver, 80-page Mid-Century Edi- 
tion, Jan. 1. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Un- 
ion of Jan. 1 had 60 pages, 30 
of them devoted to Mid-Century 
material, Ad linage was 42,728. 

St. John’s (Nfid.) Daily News 
turned out a 96-page edition Jan. 
1 to mark Newfoundland’s first 
new year as a province of 
Canada. 

Big Business Review sections 
were published at year’s end by 
the New York Herald Trivune, 
New York Times, New York 
Sun, and New York World-Tele- 
gram. The Times had two such 
sections, in which there were 
579 display advertisements. 

The Review and Forecast of 
U. S. Business, Ind and Fi- 
nance of Jan. 3, was published 
as part of the 96-page regular 
issue of the Times. Display ad- 
vertising totaled "108, 392 lines 
from 417 advertisers. 

The 32-page Review and Fore- 
cast of International Trade and 
Industry on Jan. 4 included 162 
display advertisers from Cana- 
da, Europe, the Middle East, 
Latin America and the U 


. & 


Display advertising in this se-- 
tion totaled 43. lines from 
162 advertisers. 


Total linage for the edition of 
Jan. 3 set a new all-time record 
for a weekday edition of the 
Times with 528.5 columns (158,- 
550 lines) published. 
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5 ‘No Sale’ 


Awards 


Mark ’49 Arbitration 


By Jerry Walker 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS and la- 
bor unions submitted wage dis- 
utes to arbitration in 18 cases 
year. Five “no sale” 
awards were rung up. In only 
two instances where oy 
were granted the new rate o 
pay runs beyond mid-1950 c 
out further negotiation. 

Virtually all of the organized 
groups in the newspaper busi- 
ness were represented in the 
cases that went to arbitration. 
The principal exception was the 
typographical union. 

While several no-increase 
awards, particularly those in the 
latter part of the year, fitted te- 
gether in something of a pattern 
dismissing unions’ claims to 
fourth-round pay hikes, the in- 
ability of publishers to convince 
arbiters that wages should be 
reduced is also highlighted in a 
review of the decisions. 

Guideposts Established 

Using a heey of formulas, 
arbiters looked favorably upon 
union arguments for more pay 
during the early half of 1949, 
but often tapered the demands 
as a result of evidence offered 


by the publishers. the final 
analysis the arbiters aimed 
their awards at “inequities” 


caused, for the most part, by 
increases granted in negotia- 
tions with other groups of work- 
ers in the same plant. 

An qnemination of the year’s 
awards sets up many guideposts 
for labor negotiators and de- 
fines the kinds of data which 
weigh most effectively in arbi- 
tration, where the courtroom 
rule of stare decisis (a previous 
— governs) has no 


in 
Sr all 18 decisions the one 
which management doubtless 
will cite frequently in 
1950 negotiations was that of 
George W. Alger denying a 


pay rise to mailers employed on = 


New York City newspapers. 
Judge Alger, as chairman, said 


with the following statement: 

“If this wage scale was ac- 
ceptable—as it was—it is diffi- 
cult to see on what theory an 
arbitration board could reason- 
ably be expected to hold it un- 
fair now, or why oral argu- 
ments, facts or figures available 
and used in prior negotiations 
should be re-examined and some 
conclusion reached that these 
expert and highly intelligent 
union bargainers made a mis- 
take in accepting this scale 
adopted in 1948, or that the pub- 
lishers, equally well represent- 
ed, made a mistake in consent- 
ing to it. 

“This, of course, does not pre- 
vent either party from resorting 
to the history or results of prior 
wage negotiations and prior 
wage agreements or other facts 
which may have a present bear- 
ing upon the essential question 
here, which is, what, if any, 
changes should be made in the 
wage scale now in effect by rea- 
son of events which occurred 
subsequent to the adoption of 
the wage, scale of the present 
contrac 

Judge Alger found that the 
cost of living had ceased to be a 
factor, since there had been no 
increase from June 1, 1948—“in 
o. 5 has very slightly de- 


The mailers’ exhibits showed 
that pressmen, photogravers, 
and compositors had received 
more, on an hourly basis be- 
tween 1941 and 1949, than the 
mailers, but Judge Alger turned 
to the publishers’ exhibit which 
compared wages for all crafts 
on the newspapers. 

“From the foregoing,” con- 
cluded the arbiter, “it appears 
that the mailers have received 


there were five major considera- ~ 


tions, as follows: 
_ 1. Changes in the cost of liv- 


ing. c, 
2. Changes in the relation of 


the wage scale of the union to 
those of other crafts employed 
by these publishers locally. 

3. The comparative wages of 
mailers with other local indus- 
tries employing mailers or with 
workers performing substantial- 
ly similar tasks. 

4. Changes in mailer wages 
made in the wage scales of other 
comparable cities. 

5. Changes in economic con- 
— affecting the newspaper 
in % 

Why Is Scale Unfair Now? 

A fact which Judge Alger said 
must have “major importance” 
is that the parties did agree on 
an acceptable wage scale in 
1948, after considering all the 
factors then deemed ‘available 
as arguments. Judge Alger de- 

ed the test for evidence, 





1949 Arbitration Awards at a Glance 


inion City 

Guild Jersey City, N. J. 
Stereotypers Seattle, Wash. 

tereotypers Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Guild St. Louis, Mo. 
Pressmen Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pressmen Miami, Fla. 
Pressmen Los Angeles, Calif. 
Drivers Topeka, Kan. 
Guild New York, N. Y. 
Stereotypers Lowell, Mass. 
Mailers New York, N. Y. 
Pressmen Knoxville, Tenn. 
Pressmen Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pressmen McKeesport, Pa. 
Machinists Newark, N. J. 
Pressmen W. Palm Beach, Fla. 

uil Tersey City, N. J. 
Electricians New York, N. Y. 


Increase Period Covered 
7%—$5.00 Mar. 1948-Mar. 1949 
$13.25 week June 1948-June 1949 
$5.00 week Sept. 1948-Sept. 1949 
Noneon Nov. 1948-Nov. 1949 
$100 minimum 
$8.50 week Nov. 1948-Nov. 1949 
$3.637 week Aug. 1948-Aug. 1949 
$6.80 week — 1949-Mar. 1951 
27c hour 1948-Dec. 1949 
None 


Revi 1949-April pe 
4c hour i 1949-Oct. 


None une 1949-June 1950 
$8.00 week Oct. 1948-Oct. 1949 
$6.75 week Jan. 1949-Jan. 1950 
$6.75 week = 1949-Jan: 1950 

None pt. 1949-Sept. 1950 

None Dec. 1948-Dec. 1949 
5% on min. Mar. 1949-Mar. 1950 

None Oct. 1949-Oct. 1950 





the largest percentage increase 
received by all these workers, 
except = paper handlers.” 

Next, he disposed of Point 3 
with the observation that mail- 
ers “are receiving very high pay 
($78.40 per week) in compari- 
son with other workers per- 
forming like services in other 
industries.” 

New York Slipping from Top 

As to inequity in the relation- 
ship of the mailers’ wages in 
New York and those in other 
cities, the arbiter noted that the 
point had always been argued 
in collective argaining and 
agreement had been reached on 
the scale. 

Judge ‘Alger ruled there was 
nothing to support any claim 
that New York should be at the 
top of the list of American — 
in respect of mailers pay. 
record, he said, contained dnt 
which justify an assumption 
that New York has for some 
years been losing its relative 
position to other areas which 
are to some extent forging 
ahead of it both in general in- 
dustry and in the newspaper 


field. 





3 GENERATIONS IN STORY BOOK 


The president of Poor Richard Club, James J. D. Spillan, wearing 

Indian headgear, greets three generations of the family of Howard 

C. Story. of Story, Brooks and Finley. newspaper representatives, 

in Philadelphia. They are: Howard, Jr.. Howard JI, and Grand- 
father Story. 


Judge Alger gave a word of 
caution to contestants who sub- 
mit wage comparisons, saying 
“these cities, to be useful, 
should be in fact comparable.” 

“The mere fact,” he went on, 
“that some 25 cities have en- 
tered upon a so-called ‘Fourth 
Round’ of wage increases is not 
sufficient, standing alone, to jus- 
tify it (the Board) to choose 
arbitrarily and without further 
information from among these 
cities the wage scales of a series 
of them which are higher than 
those of New York as a basis 
for increasing New York wage 
rates for mailers, any more than 
it would be justified in selecting 
a list of those cities whose wage 
scales are lower than those of 
New York to show to what ex- 
tent, if a reduction were here 
possible, the New York wage 
rates should be reduced.” 
Comparative Average Compiled 

Judge Alger took the union’s 
list, with increases running from 
$1.50 to $1450 in ‘ourth 
Round” scales, and ran off an 
average. It was lower than the 
wage scale current in New 

York. Then he figured on the 
employers’ 10-city list of mailer 
scales and found a comparison 
in New York’s favor when 

population is the factor. 

“Population alone.” said Judge 
Alger, “may or may not be a 
proper basis of classification for 
Purposes of comparison.” 

The union, he held, had failed 
to submit proof that New York’s 
scale was inequitable by com- 
parison with comparable cities. 

On the point of economic con- 
ditions, Judge Alger gave “little 
weight” to much of the pub- 
lishers’ evidence of declining 
revenues because of the gen- 
erality of the proof. He ob- 
served also that none of the 
publishers urged inability to 
Pay, if an increase in mailers’ 
wages were found proper, as an 
argument against such increase. 

He was impressed most by the 
publishers’ statements of unfa- 
vorable changes in net revenue, 
due to an increase in expenses 
far in excess of increases in rev- 
enue. Evidence of a decline in 
revenue in the ber paying 
categories of advertising brought 
this comment from the arbiter: 

“Whether their apprehensions 
of . further reduction of depart- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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SOME TOPICS OF THE NEW YEAR, AS CARTOONISTS VIEW THEM 











FOR STEADY RESULTS 


Johnson, Jackson (Miss.) News 


EVERY LITTLE WHISPER 


Allen, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 





CAPITAL ON WHEELS 


Immel, Peoria (Ill.) Journal 








CSNR Chicago Study 
Is Largest to Date 


THe Advertising Research 
Foundation published this week 
a report of its largest news- 
paper study to date—an exam- 
ination of the Oct. 27, 1949, 
issue of the Chicago Sun- 


‘imes. 

Labeled St 133 of the 
Continuing Stu of Newspa- 
per Reading, it covers an edi- 
tion with a paid ‘circulation of 
635,346.. Largest previous daily 
study was that of the Cleveland 
Press, Oct. 10, 1946, circulation 
264,743. A Sunday issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, examined 
Nov. 11, 1945, had a circula- 
tion of 314,298. 

o other records were set 
by the Sun-Times study. It 
marks the first time at a 
sample of 500 men and 500 
women, double the usual sam- 
ple, has been used NR 
for a weekday issue. (Sampling 
followed the circulation pat- 
tern.) Also the survey issue 
was the largest in page-count 
in CSNR studies to date. A 
Thursday issue, it included a 
72-page main news section, plus 
a 24-page food section, for a 
total of 96. 

These are tabloid pages. The 
Foundation, in previous studies, 
has examined standard-size is- 
sues of 64 pages — Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune; 56 pages — 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal, and 52 pages — Denver 
Post. 

‘Notably High’ Scores 

A number of readership scores 
of the “all-day” Sun-Times 
were “notably high,” the Foun- 
dation commented, particularly 
in several advertising classifi- 
cations. Twenty-one ads ranked 
among the 10 all-study leaders 
in their respective categories, 
either in percentage scores or 
from the standpoint of the Size- 


Equalizing Index, which con- 
siders ad size as well as reader- 
ship percentage. 

In four ad departments—Dis- 
play, National, Local and De- 
partment Store — the men’s 
scores were among the 10 high- 
est to date. The same wag true 
of the women’s score for An: 
National advertising. Bo 
men’s and women’s scores for 
Radio Programs or News were 
among the 10 highest ever re- 
corded. 

This is the first study, the 
Foundation said, in which such 
a large number of items was 
able to attain all-study distinc- 


tion. 

The issue contained 58,385 
lines (61%) of advertising. 

Highest departmental reader- 
ship by men was in Any Dis- 
play (91%), Local Advertising 
(86%), and Department Store 
(56%). 

Three automobile ads got the 
highest male readership among 
national ads in the issue. Top 
score went to a full-page De- 
Soto display, which attracted 
46% of the men; a Buick page 
scored 41%, and an 840-line 
Chevrolet ad 36%. 

Grocery copy took the first 
three places on the women’s 
national ad list. A 2200-line 
double truck for McLaughlin’s 
Manor House Coffee attracted 
43%, a Wonder Bread full page 
31%, and a 700-line McCormick 
Tea ad 30%. All appeared in 
the Food Section. 

Local Advertising 


Two department store and 
three clothing store ads were 
the highest scoring local ads 
among women. Featuring 
women’s apparel, they were a 
Marshall Field full page base- 
ment store display, score 74%; 
a Marshall Field full page main 
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store ad, 72%; Sherman Shops, 
200 lines, 53%; Baskin, 326 
lines, 51%; and Turner Broth- 
ers, 252 lines, 49%. ? 

Men displayed more variety 
in their local ad interests. Their 
first five choices ranged from 
wearing apparel and television 
receivers to a slogan contest. 

Two ads, one national and 
one local, attained the highest 
Index ratings of any ads meas- 
ured so far in their respective 
categories. Interstate eserve 
Life Insurance Co.’s 86-line ad 
for hospital insurance had In- 
dex scores of Men—23 and 
Women—47 — highest to date 
in the Insurance field. 

A 250-line basement ad by 
The Fair got Index ratings of 
Men—12 and Women—156. 

The Index figure represents 
readership percentage divided 
by number of lines, multiplied 
by 100,000. It tends to favor 
the smaller ads. 

News and Features 

As has been the case in most 
of the previous studies, both 
metropolitan and  smalltown, 
readers showed a marked ten- 
dency to favor local stories in 
their choice of news. They 
evidenced also a willingness to 
shop through the paper for 
news of interest, the page num- 
ber having little infiuence. 

In both the men’s and 
women’s Best 10 lists were 
seven items of local origin, and 
the stories were scattered from 
pages 2 to 58. (Page 1 car- 
ried no stories—it was domin- 
ated by a dramatic news pic- 
ture and an unrelated boldface 
headline. ) 

An interesting sidelight oc- 
curred in the scores tallied for 
a story which began on page 3 
and was jumped to 58. It told 
of developments in the trial 
of Sigmund Engel, the elderly 
Lothario. A full column on 

ege 3, not illustrated, scored 

en—28%, Women—27%. But 
the page 58 jump, accompanied 
by a three-column picture lay- 


out, scored Men—40% and b 


Women—46%. Generally, in 
CSNR studies, jump-scdres show 
a sharp drop. The Engel pic- 
tures, incidentally, scored Men 
—55% and Women—62%. 

Another top-scoring story ap- 
peared on page 58. Reporting 
court action in the case of a 
boy strangler it rated Men— 
34%, Women—37%. 

Highest men’s score in the 
news department (56%) went 
to a page 4 story reporting a 
knife murder of a young 
mother. Women placed _ it 
second (59%) behind a page 16 
story about a young girl who 
died of a heart attack on a 
street-car. Scoring Women— 
73%, this story was second on 
the men’s list at 52%. 

Best scores in the whole pa- 
per were attained by the pic- 
ture layout in the page 36-37 
center spread. Any For-Page 
scores were Men—94% and 


Women—95%. Top for individ- 
ual pictures was 90%, and none 
scored less than 70%. 


Columnisis 

Top-scoring syndicated col- 
umnists in the issue were Jim- 
mie Fidler (Men—43%, Women 

%) and Eleanor Roosevelt 
(Men—44%, Women— 45%). 
Locally, men gave top reader- 
ship to Herb Graffis (36%), 
and the women favored Irv 
Kupcinet (61%). 

The oe carried seven 
humor panels, “Grin and Bear 
It” scoring highest at Men— 

%, Women—70%. “From Nine 
to Five” scored Men—57%, 
Women—70%. 


U.P. Names Alvarez 
To Argentine Post 


Buenos Arres — Ricardo Al- 
varez has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the United 
Press in Argentina by Thomas 
R. Curran, vicepresident of the 
news service for South America. 

For seven of the 20 years Mr. 
Alvarez has worked for U.P., he 
was manager of the Montevideo 
ureau, 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Newspaper Impact 
Is More Than Local 


parent of newspaper ad- 


not always con- 

Fr ge bas immediate circula- 
area. This fact was recent- 

ly underscored when an 812-line 
ad in a Sunday issue of the San 
Francisco Chronicle did a big 
selling and merchandising job 
for an advertiser located near 
Sacramento, nearly 100 miles 
from the Bay Area. - Only 8,150 
out of a total Chronicle circula- 
tion of 267,318 is in Sacramento 

unty. 

Subject of the ad was the 
Town and Country Village, a 
unique shopping center about 
five miles from Sacramento, on 
the main highway from San 
Francisco. A project of Jere 
Strizek, well-known Sacramento 
builder, the Village has color, 
atmosphere and unusual hand- 
craft merchandise to sell to out- 
of-town visitors as well as local 
residents. 

Copy in Caen Style 

To lend interest and current 
appeal to the ad, the copy ap- 
proach chosen was headed “An 
Open Letter to Herb Caen.” 
There was a two-fold reason for 
this, first, Chronicle Columnist 

en is enjoying more than 
usual popularity because of his 
recently issued best selling book 
on San Francisco “Baghdad by 
the Bay,” and, secondly, because 
Caen happens to come from 
Sacramento. 

Copy was couched in the Caen 
style—light, humorous and fast 
reading. Although hitting hard 
on advantages of shopping at 
Town and Country Village, the 
ad also sold the entire Sacra- 
mento area. 

A good deal of favorable com- 
ment was received by both the 
advertiser and the Chronicle 
immediately after the appear- 
ance of the copy. The next Sun- 
dav another Town and Country 
Village ad appeared using a dif- 
ferent approach, but still aimed 
at selling not only the Village, 
but the Sacramento region as 
well. 

The campaign was merchan- 
dised in the Sacramento trade 
area. A four-page mailer was 
issued which reproduced the ad- 
vertising and incorporated a let- 
ter from Strizek calling atten- 
tion to the value of the adver- 
tising to build business in the 
Sacramento territory. 

Newspaper advertising carries 
the entire Town and Country 
campaign. In addition to metro- 
politan dailies in Page ons so sage 
and San Fr of 
novel 1 column x ra ads is ap- 
pearing once a week in 10 
small-town papers within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles of the Village. 
Here the regular use of small 
space is proving its effective- 
ness. . 

Also contemplated is the fur- 
ther employment of newspapers 
in the San Francisco Bay Area 
—_ in other metropolitan mar- 
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Colorful Record 
Smart use of color, plus 
strong merchandising, ‘tripled 


the business of a Midwest food 
store group on a single item re- 
cently. 

Super Valu Food Stores of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin ran a 
four-color rop ad in the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, Tues- 
day, Dec. 20. It featured Sun- 
kist navel oranges in bright 
color, but also included a num- 
ber of other products in gro- 
cerv-list form. 

e page ad was heavily mer- 
chardised in advance to the 
stores in the group, which is 
supplied by Winston and Newell, 
distributors, But the orders did 
not peak until after the ad ap- 
peared. 

Result: the distributor’s ship- 
ments of oranges during the pe- 
riod totaled 45,000 dozen, 220% 
above those of the previous 
year. 

The four-color layout was 
built on the Christmas theme. 
It was bordered by a red and 
green ribbon, and carried a full- 
color Santa Claus in the upper 
right corner. Considerable cus- 
tomer comment was reported on 
the faithful reproduction of the 
oranges. The S-T is using new 
= equipment installed in late 


Art was prepared by the dis- 
tributer’s ad department, and 
the plates by the Star-Tribune. 

_ 
Pictures Inspire 
Yule Decorations 

Home decorations for the hol- 
iday season reached a new high 
in Surrey Estates, Queens, as a 
result of a page in four-color 
which appeared in the New 
York News roto, Dec. 18. 

The News reproduced the pic- 
tures of two homes in this 
neighborhood which they had 
taken last year with a picture 
caption that merely said “Homes 
to Vie in Decorations.” Instead 
of every other house being dec- 
orated for Christmas, this year 
it was 100%. 


S. C. Daily Plans 
Open House Events 


Rock Huu, S. C.—The Eve- 
ning Herald has set aside three 
days—Jan. 18, 19 and 21—for 
public inspection of its new 
plant, and a fourth day—Jan. 22 
gg visits by newspaper peo- 


"On Jan. 17, Publisher Talbot 
Patrick will be host to the news- 
paper’s regular advertisers at a 
preview dinner and plant in- 
spection. 


AP Board to Meet 


The Associated Press Board of 
Directors will meet Jan. 6 at 
Tucson, Ariz. General Manager 
Frank J. Starzel will represent 
the executive staff. 








‘50 Looks Good—Goshorn 


By Clarence B. Goshorn 
President. Benton & Bowles, Inc.; Chairman of the Board, 


A A jati 





of Advertising Agencies 


SIGNS ARE POINTING to a high level of advertising activity 
in 1950, at least for the first six months 

Advance commitments for advertising space are high. 
Surveys have shown that better than one advertiser in three 


plans to spend more, and that fewer than 10% : 


appropriations. 


may cut 


The slight easing of advertising activity in 


the last part of 1949 was probably due mainly to strikes and 
uncertainty, and the recent volume of Christmas sales should 
now encourage more optimistic planning. 

While advertising prospects are good, the critical question 
is whether they are good enough. 

Total personal income in the U. S. may exceed 217 billion 
dollars in 1950, we are told, an income record. The backlog 
of accumulated savings and disposable personal income is 


already high. 


It is a market worth our most aggressive 


degree of selling effort, not simply an effort that is tied to 


past performance. 


“Business will be good for those who make it good!” 


We 


still need, in 1950, much more of this kind of thinking. 





Chrysler Launchings 
Use Record Schedules 


CuryYsLer Corporation started 
this week three huge announce- 
ment campaigns on its Chrysler, 
DeSoto and Dodge lines, and 
next week will release its big- 
gest postwar Plymouth cam- 


aign. 
All divisions are stressing 
style combined with practical- 


~ 
os 


y. 

The Chrysler division is using 
more than 3,000 newspapers, in- 
cluding 1,006 dailies, on the new 
1950 models, all ads tied in with 
local dealers. 

Throughout 1950, a consistent 

newspaper campaign will be 
run by Chrysler, it was stated 
by John H. Caron, advertising 
director. Similer plans are 
cooking in behalf of the Dodge 
and DeSoto lines. 
- ‘Full-page ads, both color and 
black and white, will also ap- 
pear in national magazines and 
farm publications. Chrysler is 
also using movie trailer ads in 
250 theaters and will expand 
the schedule to 500 theaters. 
Additional media are painted 
billboards and television pro- 
grams by local dealers. 

._The Plymouth Division will 
introduce its new line Jan. 12, 
using dailies in ve — loca- 
tions in the U. S., week sly mag- 
azines, radio spots in 200 cities 
and television in all TV cities. 

A followup to the announce- 
ment ads will appear in more 
than 2,000 daily and Sunday 
newspapers. 

Opening ads in newspapers 
are 1,744 to 800 lines in cities 
of 10,000-plus population, to be 
followed by announcements in 
the same sizes in all Plymouth 
dealer cities. 

Post-announcement Plymouth 
schedules include frequent ads 
in 1,732 daily and 433 Sunday 
papers, plus a campaign in Sun- 
day supplements. 


Hunt Is On 

An advertising, merchandis- 
ing and sales campaign of rec- 
ord size will spearhead the 1950 


program for Hunt Foods, Frank 
Oxarart, director of advertising, 
has announced. 

Newspaper advertising will 
include four-color releases in 
Sunday supplements. Also on 
schedule are magazines, trade 
publications, radio and tele- 
vision. 


Scheduled to Fit 


Formfit Co., manufacturer of 
foundation garments has _ in- 
creased its ad appropriation for 
the first six months of 1950 by 
10% over last year. 

It will use 228 newspapers 
and 19 magazines, and the cam- 
paign will be patterned after 
last year’s “Five-Ad Plan,” 
timed to give retailers an op- 
portunity to tie in with the 
company’s local and national 
advertising. 

McFarland-Aveyard & Co., is 
the agency. 


More Campaigns 


James Lees & Sons, rug manu- 
facturer, has stepped up its ad 
program in Sunday newspaper 
supplements. Most of it will be 
fu I-page four-color, and will 
appear in This Week, Metro 
Group, Locally-Edited Group 
and independents. In addition 
to the 46 newspapers, six house- 


hold and general magazines are 
on schedule. D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing. 


Anahist Co. has expanded its 
advertising — on An- 
ahist anti-histamine. Increased 
schedules in major daily news- 
papers, Sunday supplements 
and consumer magazines and 
two additional network radio 
programs have been set. Foote, 
Cone & Belding. 

The British Rubber Develop- 
ment Board has begun a $700,- 
000 campaign aimed at expand- 
ing its U. S. market for natural 
rubber. The drive, which will 
continue throughout 1950, is ap- 
poses in newspapers and mag- 
azines. 
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DP Newsmen Seek 
Opportunity in U. S. 


A SPECIAL program to rescue 
displaced Europeans with pro- 
fessional skills will be launched 
in January, and among those 
who may be coming to this 
country in the next six months 
will be a iber of displaced 
European newspapermen. 

Since the DP law was passed 
by the 80th Congress in 1948, 
ahesins 205,000 displaced Eu- 
ropeans to immigrate, some 110,- 
000 have already entered the 
country. The emphasis has 
been on immigration of manual 
labor. The new program will 
attempt to find resettlement in 
America for some of the intel- 
lectuals. 

The voluntary agencies, 
resenting the organized reli- 
gious interests, have brought 
over ple of their faith and 
resettled them successfully 
throughout the country. Aware 
of a definite need for special 
activity to find homes and jobs 
for those of special skills, the 
voluntary agencies this fall cre- 
ated the Emergency Council for 
Displaced European  Profes- 
sionals at 20 West 40th Street, 
New York. 

Some few displaced news- 
papermen have already reached 
this country. Joseph Biala- 
siewicz, 36, Polish foreign corre- 
spondent, who spent three years 
in Auschwitz, is now in Chi- 
cago working as a clerk. He 
was formerly with the Gazetta 
Warzawska the Kurier 
Poranny. 


Ex-Editor a Doorman 

A_ Ukrainian editor—Dmitri 
Korbutiuk—is now connected 
with a weekly in Scranton, Pa., 
although he first came to this 
country as a worker in a cloth- 
ing factory. 

One former Latvian news- 
paper editor is a doorman in 
Brooklyn. The elevator bo 
next door is his Estonian col- 
league. Another Latvian jour- 
nalist is a dog kennel attendant 
in Pennsylvania. A Lithuanian 
editor is a farmhand in Illinois. 

These are the vocations of 
dozens of former European 
newspapermen and women, 
most of them from Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, made refugees 
as a result of World War II. 

Potentially, one of the most 
natural refugees of all is the 
newspaperman. When his coun- 
try is overrun and occupied, he 
must say what the invader 
wants him to say, or be listed 
as “an enemy of the people.” 
The only alternative is to get 
out, to b a “Displaced 
Person.” 








UN Agency 

These Displaced Persons, or 
“DPs,” are under the care of 
or are receiving help from the 
International efugee Organ- 
ization, a United Nations spe- 
cialized agency. The job of 
the IRO is to resettle and re- 
patriate these many thousands 
of homeless poone. 

While waiting in Germany for 
some country to offer them a 
home and a haven, these jour- 


nalists have revitalized their 
national newspapers. Known 
as the DP Press ( Association of 
Authorized DP Publishers), 
they have organized and are 
publishing 53 newspapers and 
magazines with IRO help. 

The stimulus to publish came 
from tie newspapermen them- 
selves. They banded together 
in handfuls and in dozens to 
print newspapers “in exile” in 
countries all over Europe. A 
1948 meeting in Paris of about 
1,000 exilees led to the estab- 
lishment of a European-wide or- 
ganization of free journalists. 

The DP press within Ger- 
many, concentrated almost en- 
tirely in the U. S. Zone of con- 
trol, is separate from other or- 
ganizations, with problems par- 
ticular to the members’ dis- 
placed persons status. 


The Early Days 


Living under UNRRA care 
from 1 to 1947, many refu- 


gees started camp newspa }. 
“At a it was difficult to 
recognize them as newsp 
at all,” said one DP tor. 
“Some _ were emall mimeo- 
| ee affairs, usually pro- 
uced by one man on an old 
or borrow typewri and 


ed 
handed out in all directions as Ge! 


long as the paper supply lasted, 
or, better, as long Ss was 
possible to get a few sheets of 
Paper from Germans in barter 
for food, cigarettes, or an old 
Pair of pants.” 
_ Grad these DP publica- 
tions gained in direction and 


stature. 
thorization b: > 
sequently TRO directors soon 
followed. 

The final publishing “yes or 
no” became a decision of the 
J gee 


Recognition and au- 
RRA and 


authorities, but the 
Army relied upon the IRO for 
recommendations. 

Difficulties have still waylaid, 
plagued, and harassed the 
press. The newsprint shortage 
has been acute in Germany. 
Today in a more stabilized 
Western Germany, about 60% 
of the newsprint is provided by 
the IRO, with the rest contrib- 
uted by voluntary agencies and 
other groups. 

Strange Type Faces 

All papers must be printed 
in German publishing houses, 
by whatever arrangements the 
DP tor can make. 

i a German printer 
with Polish or Estonian 
faces is treasure-hunt enough,” 
recalled a Latvian me. “Be- 
yond that, machine omeemte 
and make-up must be done a 
night or during off-hours when 
the German shops are idle. It’s 
a case of ‘never let a stick of 
type get cold.’” 

Circulations of some DP 
new: — a and is 
ami comparison 
with the B.. ¥ 4 they serve. 

TRO will terminate its activ- 
ities June 30, 1950, and these 
refugees must by then be 
patriated, resettled, or left in 
rmany. 

Resettlement for most of them 
means leaving nouueuer work, 
There is the | yee ity tha’ 
some can get jobs with foreign 
language newspapers in their 
lands or resettlement, or, as is 
the case in Australia, affiliate 
with new foreign language 





Editor's P, rayer for 


By B. M. McKelway 
Editor, Washington (D. C.) 


1950 


Star 


(EDITOR & PUBLISHER asked Mr. McKelway to on 


the task which fi 


comment 
aces newspaper editors and reporters in 1950). 


You honor the American Society of Newspaper Editors by in- 
viting its president to make some forecasts for 1950 that relate to 
the press. I cannot predict, for I am not a prophet. But I can 


pray a little and here is my 
editing. 


yer: 
in 1950 please deliver us from bad reporting and bad 
Please make everybody connected with our —— 


understand how important reporters are—far more important 
the editors. Give us reporters, O Lord, who spurn rumors and 
respect only fact. And surround them with editors, O Lord, who 


are as good as the reporters. 


Please, Lord, don’t let any more stories about flying saucers 
and mysterious objects floating in the air get into the papers. 
Smite the reporters and the editors who print stuff about “Scores 


of Citizens Were Agog Today” over things th 
in the air. Make the reporters name at least five 
agog, O Lord, and give their names, their ages 

Make the people who run newspapers, O Lo 


ey said were floating 


rd, understand that 


the good people of this country really depend upon them for ac- 


curate news. 
fools of th 


Tell — Lord, that every time the 





iy 
preoccupation with the trivial they lose somethin: 


papers make 
juvenile excitement and undue 


g of their most 


precious asset—the confidence of their readers. Let them know 


that it is upon this fid 


at freed 





of the press depends. 


It does not depend be gee | what politicians say or do. . 
» oF 


Purify us, O Loi 


the cynics, the gossip mongers, the dan- 
gerously irresponsible and unthinking—all of 


those who lack 


respect for an honorable calling and bring shame upon its good 
name. Remind them that while Pilate said “truth is not on earth” 
we know that it is on earth and that our job is to find it and after 


finding it, to print it. 
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immi- 


papers started by the 
grants. 


Russians’ Declaration 
Many countries have Placed 


a barrier against the “people 
with brains. 
One group known as the As- 


iation of Russian Writers 
= Journalists d, lo 


Displaced pean ‘essio! 
aes declaration, signed by, 15 
of their members, entitled “An 
Appeal to the Friends of Free- 


“Without freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press there 


er, 
viet Union.” 

The statement concludes: 
“There are among the Rus- 
sian journa'ists in ine Bri 
Zore of Germany wriie:s with 
10 years’ experience of Soviet 
concentration camps, there are 
pr‘soners of war, lecturers of 
Soviet universities, high rank- 
ing Arry Officers. Having 
no connection with the press 
either in the United Siates 
r in Great Britain, we are 
useless at the moment when we 
fee) that it is our first and 
most urgent duty to take part 
in the cold yet dangeivus war 
being waged between tne causes 
of freedom and enslevement. 
What we went is to make felt 
the weight of our bsei.efs and 
experiences on the side 
cause of freedom.” 

In order for a ore = 
ropean newspaperman rami- 
outs to the United States, an 
American employer must pro- 
vide job and housing assur- 
ance. For proper evaluation 
and referral, a voluntary panel 
of American newspapermen is 
being developed in this country, 
and all European newspaper- 
men this 
rofessional group on utrival 
ere. They are screened polit- 
ically, and otherwise, in Europe. 
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Among Advertising ee 





Cunningham & Walsh 
Executives Are Named 


NEwELL-EmMeEtTtr Co., 
York advertising agency, 
came 
on Jan. 1, wi s 
as president and John P. Cun- 
: _—_ as executive vicepresi- 

ent 


New 
be- 





Cunningham Walsh 


Other officers are: 
Ellis, George S. Fowler, G. 
Everett Hoyt, Robert E. Newell 
and William Reydel, vicepresi- 
dents; and Richard L. Stro- 
bridge, secretary. 

essrs. Cunningham and 
Walsh said the basic purpose of 
the incorporation is to permit 
a wider distribution of owner- 
ship within the company and a 
more flexible structure for 
servicing the differing advertis- 
ing needs of the company’s cli- 
ents. 

,_ Clarence >. _, Newell, who 

ded New tt in 1919, 
— Clifford 3 “Walsh, an orig- 
inal associate, are retiring from 
business. 

In the new organization, Ed- 
ward Molyneux will continue as 





search; Newman McEvoy, direc- 
tor of Media; Milton Sutter, 
manager of Mechanical Produc- 
tion and James F. Kiley, man- 
ager of Accounting. 

Newell-Emmett was founded 
originally as a corporation in 
1919 by Mr. Newell and Burton 
Emmett, with the Johns-Man- 
ville, Western Electric and the 

—— & Myers accounts 

who formed the firm of 
Newell Emmett included Messrs. 
Walsh, Reydel and Strobridge, 
of the new firm; and C. S. 
Walsh, retiring partner. 

In May, 1919, Mr. Cunning- 
ham joined Newell-Emmett in 
the Department. He 
came copy chief and later vice- 
president in charge of all crea- 
tive production. In 1942 Newell- 
— changed to a partner- 
ship. 

In its 30 years of existence, 
ae has become one 
agencies in the country and for 
the past several years has 
ranked in size among the top 


dozen. 

Present Cunningham & Walsh 
clients include: 

Liggett & ‘estern 


. We 
c, Sunshine Biscuits, 
American Telephone & Tele- 


18 


graph, L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Texas Company, 
Hartford Fire Insurance, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity, 
International Silver, Thos. Cook 
& Son, Permutit Company, Wal- 
ter Kidde & Company, Eco- 
nomics Laboratory, Kirkman & 

m, Southern Railway System, 
Chase Brass & Copper, Proctor 
Electric, American Lead Pencil, 
Decca Records, North 
lines, Wheeling Steel, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, General Chem- 
ical Division, ‘Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. ‘and Murray Corp. 
of America, Home Appliance 
Division. 

Mr. Walsh, the new president, 
was formerly an executive with 
Frank Seaman, Inc. At Newell- 
Emmett, he has been manager 
of the Media Department, treas- 
urer of the company, and for 
many years partner in charge 
on the Liggett & Myers account. 

Mr. Cunningham is a grad- 
uate of Harvard and an officer 
of the U. S. Navy during the 
first World War. He is the au- 
thor of numerous articles on ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Ellis was a former maga- 
zine publisher and an executive 
with J. Sterling Getchell, Inc. 
He joined Newell-Emmett in 
1937 as an executive on the Lig- 
gett & Myers account. 

Mr. Hoyt started with Newell- 
Emmett’s Art Department in 
1924. He has been an execu- 
tive on the Liggett & Myers ac- 
count for several years. 

Mr. Fowler began his career 
as advertising manager of Col- 
gate & Co. Later he became 
vicepresident of J. Walter 


Thompson and then vicepresi- ~ 


dent of the Simmons Co. He is 
a former president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 

r. Newell joined the agency 
in 1933 as a member of the Copy 
Department and has been man- 
ager of that department for six 
years. 

Mr. Reydel has been produc- 
tion manager, office manager 
and partner in charge of radio 
and television. He is a former 
Board Chairman of the Amer- 
poe Association of Advertising 

gen 

Mr. "strobridge has been co- 
partner in charge of Public Re- 
lations. 


Ross Roy and Fogarty 
Agencies Affiliate 
Announcement has been made 
that Ross Roy. Inc.. advertising 
agency of Detroit, has acquired 
an interest in the C. C. Fogarty 
Co. of Chicago. 
Effective Jan. 1, the Chicago 
agency will be known as Ross 
Roy-Fogarty, Inc. Offices will 
continue in the Bell Buiiding at 
307 No. Michigan Ave., where 
the Fogarty organization has 
been located for a quarter of a 
century. 
The announcement was re- 





leased simultaneously in Detroit 
by Ross Roy, president of Ross 


Roy, Inc., and in Chicago by 
John G. Fogarty, head of the 
Fogarty Compan: 

The new agency will permit 
both Ross Roy. Inc. and Ross 
Roy-Fogarty. Inc. to expand 
over-all services into other 
fields. It establishes Ross Roy, 

c. in Chicago. and it makes 
available to the Chicago agency 
the facilities of the parent De- 
troit organization. 

The Fogarty company was 
founded in 1919 by the late 
C. C. Fogarty. 

Ross Roy will head the new 
agency as president. while Jack 
Fogarty will serve as executive 
vicepresident in charge of the 
Chicago operations. 

Ross Roy has announced re- 
cent promotions: Harry W. Mel- 
len becomes comptroller; Jule 
F. Bernard. head of the produc- 
tion and traffic departments; 
William L. Miller, assistant pro- 
duction manager; Richard R. 
Russell, traffic manager, and 
Thomas G. Moore, assistant pro- 
duction manager. 


New Ad Agency 
Opens in Chicago 

Cuicaco — Effective Jan. 1, 
the Patton-Hagerty Organization 
and the Sullivan Advertising 
Agency, Inc., have combined to 
operate under the name of Pat- 
ton. Hagerty & Sullivan. Inc., 
with offices in the Chicago Daily 
News Building. 

Officers of the newly formed 
company are Walter H. Hagerty. 
president. William F. Sullivan, 
vicepresident and treasurer, and 
Ralph E. Patton, vicepresident 
and secretary. 

Among the clients being 
served is the recently-acquired 
Chicago Daily News account. 


Bousquet Joins Agency 

George J. C . president 
of Chambers and Wiswell, Inc., 
Boston, has announced appoint- 
ment of Robert E. Bousquet as 
executive vicepresident. Mr. 
Bousquet was for 25 years with 
Lever Brothers Co. 


Morrill New Ad Exec 

Stanwood A. Morrill. until re- 
cently vicepresident in charge 
of sales at Lambert Pharmacal 
Co.. St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed director of marketing 
and advertising for both Lam- 
bert Pharmacal and Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co.. Lambert sub- 
sidiaries. 


Browder at Hudson 
Appointment of George R. 
Browder as director of advertis- 
ing and merchandising for the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. was an- 
nounced by N. K. BanDerzee, 
gag ae in charge of sales. 
Mr. Browder succeeds M. M. 
Roberts who is retiring after 15 
years of service with Hudson. 





Zeh Resigns 

Rosert E. Zen, vicepresident, 
copy director and account exec- 
utive with Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., | Chi cago, since 
1946, d his r 
effective Jan. 1. Prior to this 
connection, he was with the 
Walter Thompson Company ae 
10 years. 
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Chevrolet Puts 
(Bill) Power 
Into Ad Drive 


Detroit, Mich.—There will be 
behind Chevro- 
let’s $51,000,000 advertising 
drive this year. 

Simultaneously with the pub- 
lic ae of the new mod- 
els, W. G. (Bill) Power became 





Power French 
Chevrolet advertising manager 
this week. been mana- 


e has 
ger of the Metropolitan City De- 
partment, a job which put him 
into contact with thousands of 
dealers. 

The dealers, incidentally, are 
being counted on to spend $24,- 
000,000 in advertising, comple- 
menting Chevrolet’s own $27,- 
000,000 budget for all media. 
The newspaper campaign will 
stress the new technique of 10- 
column copy, a full page splash 
and two columns of detailed in- 
formation. 

Mr. Power’s appointment co- 
incided with the nami 
Charles J. French as national 
public relations director for 
Chevrolet Motor Division of 
General Motors. He will have 
the responsibility for plant 
community relations in addition 
to over-all goo — poli- 
cies of the company. He will 
report Guat * 4 T. H. Keating, 
= manager. 

To the newly created post Mr. 
French brings — experience 
in advertising a public af- 
fairs, A former Flint bank ex- 
ecutive who was prominent in 
civic activities, he served as di- 
rector of the Chevrolet War 
Products Information Depart- 
ment after managing the com- 
mittee system by which the 
company keeps in close personal 
touch with dealers. 

He also headed up publicity 
and public relations for the 
Chevrolet sales department prior 
to becoming advertising mana- 
ger in April, 1946. 

Mr. Power joined Chevrolet 
in 1928 as a representative in 
Flint and later served in sales 
promotion and administrative 
capacities in the wholesale field. 
For three years he was connect- 
ed with General Motors sales 
promotion, industrial and pub- 
lic relations. He directed Phe 
Chevrolet mass selling depart- 
ment, the auto show programs 
and managed the J nville, 
Fla., zone. 


—— Becomes V.P. 
Witarp HeEccEN, Compton 
Advertising account executive, 
has been elected a vicepresident 
of the company. Mr. — 
joined Compton in 1944 
















‘ The Evening Bulletin 


io Philadelphia’s Greatest Daily Advertising Medium 


5 Doubled tts Advertising Leadership in 1949 
Tripled the Advertising Gain of the 2nd Daily Paper 
© Leads hy More Than 2 Million Lines 


s of 1948 TOTAL ADVERTISING 1949 





For All the Facts on 





: Advertising . . . Circulation : 
in Philadelphia 
Ask The Bulletin 





ence rape 
pany NEWSPAPER gga os 
ex- } 2ND aus coed 
t in 20 621.000 so ws ms 
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Seeks Mode Records 


olet 72a Department Store hiv. (ca Total Retail Advertising 7 General Advertising ax Total Display Advertsing 7c Total Advertising 


1949 
The Evening Bulletin 6,084,000 lines 
2nd Daily Newspaper 4,644,000 lines 
BULLETIN LEAD 1,440,000 lines 


1949 
The Evening Bulletin 14,638,000 lines 
2nd Daily Newspaper 11,512,000 lines 
BULLETIN LEAD 3.126.000 lines 


1943 
The Evening Bulletin . 3,642,000 lines 
2nd Daily Newspaper. 3,352,000 lines” 
BULLETIN LEAD 290,000 lines 
on Abode he toe eee oe 


1949 

The Evening Bulletin . 19,565,000 lines 
2nd Baily Newspaper . 15,993,000 lines 
QULEETIO LEAD ..... 3,572,000 fines 


1949 
The Evening Bulletin ..23,384,000 lines 
2nd Daily Newspaper . 21,233,000 lines 
BULLETIN LEAD ..... 2,151,000 lines 
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Advertising Offices: 


zee The Evening Bulletin _ mn a 


dent ai... In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin ‘Sowyer-Ferguion Walker Company 


ggen Chicago + Detroit + Atlanta + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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11 Japanese 
Here to Study 
Press Methods 


Eleven Japanese _ reporters 
and editors, including e.g wom- 
an, are studying what makes 
American — apers and 
press services tic! 

Guests of the United States 
Ree aan and _— Rockefeller 

Foundation, Il remai 
the United States three een Rg 
They will attend a three-week 
seminar of the American Press 
Institute at Columbia Univer- 
sity, then will be reporter-editor 
— at various newspa- 


PeThe 11 .———w~ and one 
other, who to 
leave Japan at a tote date, rep- 
resent newspapers or wire serv- 
ices in seven cities. Five are 
from Tokyo and seven — pre- 

Papers. ak 
English. —_ 

In discussions, prior to their 
crueriane, “an Officials of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section they 
expressed interest in observing: 

1) The operations of a free 
Press and the reaction of the 
— public to a free press; 

2) The independence of Amer_ 
ican newspapermen, their edu- 
cation and standing in society; 

3) How American reporters 
-= editors check for accuracy, 


litical and economic 


section, 
Afternoon Press 


Kyoto 

Hiro shi Ide, 26, assistant man- 

aging editor and = editor, 
Nagasaki Minyu 

Hideaki Kawako, 4, staff of 
foreign news section, Osaka 
News Tokyo ~~ 

Dan Naito, 33, foreign affairs 
section, editorial department, 
Jiji Press. 

Hakuei Ogihara, 40, chief of 
foreign news section, ‘Nihonkei- 
zai Shimbun, (Japan Economic 
News). 

Kunio Sumi, 38, chief of the 
foreign news section, Hokkaido 
Shimbun Tokyo offi 

Morihisa Takagi, 31, city news 
section, Shin Osaka Press 

Ken Yamaguchi, 30, cooneusie 
section, ene Newspa- 
per Co., Fukuoka City. 

Miss ‘Matsuyo Yamamoto, 27, 
reporter of culture section, 
Godo-shimbun, Okayama City. 

Shinnosuke Maki, 39, Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Tokyo. 

The 12th member of the 
group, who is to arrive soon, is 

dao Otake, associate editor 
and chief of the English news 
section, Kyodo News Service, 
Tokyo. 


Ray Mohler Opens 


Publishers’ Service 
Denver, Colo.—Ray E. Mohler, 
former publisher of the Brighton 





4) How America: 
live up to the high journalistic 
ethics set forth in the Canons 
of Journalism of the American 

Society of Newspaper Editors, 
a of the visitors has 


The cost of the program in the 
United States has been covered 


m the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Travel 
expenses from Tokyo to New 
York and return were provided 
by General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. 
In the group ar 
i Furuhashi, 


35, city 


desk staff, Jiji Press Service, 
Tokyo. 
Keiya Gokan, 33, chief of po- 


ee eee a ee ee 


Daily 134,000 — 


a publishers 
need Ray E. Mohler and As- 
sociates, at 312 Boston Building, 
here. 

A general media brokerage 
business will be conducted and 
auditing, appraisal, survey and 
promotion service will be of- 
fered for newspapers in the 
Rocky Mountain area. A graph- 
= arts employment service is 
to be — to the agency about 


as 


‘eb. 
Rave joining ee sone 
Springs dailies in Mr. 
Mohler was in the bo ne 
department of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star. As circulation di- 
rector of the Colorado Springs 
ote he authored and_ in- 

talled the “Junior Merchant 
Plan” of carrier distribution. 


Sunday 140,000 





Barrett to Direct 


Information Service 

WAsHINGTON—Edward W. Bar- 
rett has been appointed assis- 
tant Secretary of State for pub- 
lic affairs and placed in charge 
of the “Voice of America” pro- 
gram and related activities. 

A native of Birmingham, Ala., 
and 39 years old, Mr. Barrett 
served during the war in public 
relations activities of the V- 
ernment, including the post of 
director of the overseas opera- 
tions of the Office of War In- 
formation, and in the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch of Al- 
lied Headquarters. 

He joined Newsweek maga- 
zine in 1933, served for a time 
as Washington correspondent 
and has been editorial director. 





Reuben Markham Dies, 


Balkan Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Reuben Henry 
pS einen d Christian Science 

in the 
Balkans for many years, died 
here Dec. 29 at the age of 62. 
Since May he had been engaged 
in special work for the United 
States government. 

Noted “. =. | eagpe and au- 
thor, Mr. was an or- 
dained Congregational minister, 

and had been a missionary in 
Bulgaria before he became Bul- 
garian correspondent for the 
Monitor in 1926. He covered the 
Italo-Ethiopian war and ae = 
entry into Vienna. 
ing included special tours me the 
Middle East and the United 
States. 








LIONS like 


Lions like lizards . . 


wholesome Eatmor. 


block. 


CHILDREN like... 


a 


PEOPLE like localnews 


. like children, too. Children 
like lions . . . but just in a zoo. 

But cranberries—well, that’s something else. 
What do kids yearn for, shout for? You bet! Juicy, 


Speaking of lions—there’s something that peo- 
ple everywhere lionize—and that’s the juicy, 
wholesome nourishment the paper boy delivers 
every morning and night... friendly and familiar 
localnews about people and events just down the 


And it’s delivered fresh every day in the won- 
derful localnews dailies. 


Lizards 


{08 
ghesries 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES —basic advertising medium” 








the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK ¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO 
BOSTON ¢ SYRACUSE * PHILADELPHIA 
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The newspaper which pioneered 














the most dynamic new idea in 
Sunday Supplements—-The Locally- 
Edited Gravure Magazines—blazes 


the trail again. This time it’s . . . 
























ye 
° especially ” 
for the / Cz 
A Food Advertising-Merchandising Plan that has everything 
Each week there will be a complete menu utilizing products of seven advertisers. 
This will be presented in a double page, full color spread with editorial style copy. 
@ The proved readership of the Courier-Journal @ The appetite appec! of a complete meal pic- 
Sunday Magazine . tured in full color 
@ The impact of beautiful full color gravure @ Special displays of advertiser's products in gro- 
reproduction cery stores throughout Metropolitan Louisville 
@ The advertiser's package shown full color @ Tie-ins with retail grocery ads 
@ Two experienced food editors @ Saturated coverage of an important food market 
@ The active customer participation of recipe con- @ One low price buys the whole package—space, 
tests and cooking demonstrations (a new com- photography, copy, food demonstrations and 
bination kitchen and auditorium is being built.) a complete merchandising service 
Food advertisers and their agencies are being facted as rapidly as possible. 
If you are interested in learning more about this food advertising-merchan- 
dising plan contact Lovisville Courier-Journal or your nearest Branham office. 
as 
9 vocALly EDITED” Co nyuae MAGAZINE 
a * ba | ° 
The Louisville GConrier-Zonrual Sunday Magazine 
ag Rep ited ionally by the Branh Company 
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- was 


1629 Pages a Month 


Used for Food News 


Some 1,629 full standard-size F 


nadian daily newspapers, the 
American Association of News- 
paper Representatives disclosed 


in coopera- 
tion with AANR A ag Bureau 
of Advertising, ANP. 

The period pommel in the 


lines of food editorial material 
—an average of more than three 
full pages per paper. 

Newspapers included varied 
from metropolitan dailies to 
smalltown publications, with a 
combined weekday circulation 
of 39,855,113 and a combined 
Sunday circulation of 31,435,860. 
This yaprenente 718% of the 
weekday circulation and 65% of 
the Sunday circulation of all U. 
S. and Canadian dailies. 


September Is Average 
September was picked as 
average month from the } Fr 

Point of space devoted to 
material, November and De- 
cember, with their major holi- 
day seasons, AANR pointed .n 
would be almost certain to r 
flect substantially higher iets. 
Assuming September to con- 
stitute an average month, the 
survey would indicate that the 
newspapers covered will have 
published durin, 


900, 
lines of food editorial matter— 
the equivalent of more than 19,- 
546 full standard-size pages. 

Similarly, the average news- 
paper in e study could be cal- 
culated to have published dur- 
ing the year more than 36 full 


es. 
First Real Measurement 
Revelation of the figures was 
labeled by J. H. Sawyer, Jr., of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-W alker Co. Ses 
chairman of AANR’s annual 





Bureau Issues 
Mat Directory 


The annual “Newspaper Mat 


Service Directory” issued by the Mo: 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
mailed = week to the ap- 
proximately 1,000 daily news- 
gover members of the assdcia- 


Containing a listing of syndi- 
cate mat rege available ina 
wide bag a retail classifi- 


cations, the directory will also 
be included in the 1 issue of of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER’s terna- 


poo my — Book,” ~) 
sone 

The ioeeey contains spe- 
cific information on weekly, 


monthly, gage semi-an: 
~~ and packaged mat 
their sources and 
a mores pen of each. it is 
all retailers 





available to throu; 
member pers of the me 
reau. 
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‘ood Editors Conference, as 
“the first really comprehensive 
measurement of the tremendous 
service rendered by newspa +d 
editors to the housewife in 


planni 
meals for the American vo d 

“It represents,” he continued, 
“visible of '” 
—s recognition of the val- 
ue of this kind of service to the 
families of every city—a service 
rend with increasing skill 
and success wby newspapers’ food 
and women’s page editors. 

Reader Study Cited 

“The new study provides a 
quantitative measurement to be 
added to the already-known 
facts on the eagerness with 
which women everywhere turn 
to newspapers read ‘food 
news.’ As the Bureau of Adver- 
tising dramatically drove home 
a year ago in its readership 
analysis, ‘Reader Interest in 
Food News,’ women are known 
to read menus, recipes and other 
food advice in newspapers in 
substantially greater numbers 
than almost any other newspa- 
per features.” 

Food editorial linage carried 
nationally in syndicated news- 
paper supplements was not in- 
cluded in the count. 


NAEA Nominating 
Committee Named 


Cuicaco—A nominating com- 
mittee, headed by Don Bernard. 
Washin: (D. C.) Post, has 
been appointed by President 
Harold V. Manzer, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Gazette 
Post, for the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association's 





annual meeting here Jan. 23-25.- 


Other members are: 

Monroe Green, New York 
Times; Earl Maloney, Peoria 
(Ill) Newspapers, Inc.; Richard 
Hale, Shreveport (La.) Times; 
i Garner. Petersborough 
(Ont.) Examiner; and Charles 
. Arnn. Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Daily News. 


The convention opens here at 1 


the Edgewater 
Jan. 


Beach Hotel on 
. The program 
the direction of George 
Philadelphia (Pa.) 
AEA first vicepresi- 


Woulfe Heads Lever 
Midwest Operations 
Henry F. Woulfe, presiden’ 
Se ° Pepsodent Division of Lever 
others Co., pee Ses been elected 
wicepresiden! in nae westers 
operations, w= A en 
president, “has ann 
Mr. Woulfe “will me } his 
new —“ in February in 
cago. 


In the in he will su- 
the voterim be will x Ington 


pervise 

dent Division from Chicago to 
new centralized h 

ters in New York City. 








Steven 


Swensson 


Steven Named 
To Corbin’s Job 


MrnneEaPoLis—William P. Ste- 
ven, managi: editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune since 1944, 

was assistant executive 
editor of “the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune Jan. 4, succeeding 
Cherles R. Corbin, who was 
placed on the inactive list be- 
cause of a prolonged illness. 

Paul Swensson was named to 
succeed Mr. Steven as manag- 
ing editor of the Morning and 
Sunday Tribune, and Wilbur El- 
ston was made ial assistant 
to the executive editor. The 
personnel changes were an- 
nounced by Gideon Seymour, 
executive editor. 

Mr. Steven, 40, is a native of 
Eau Claire, Wis. On his gradua- 
tion from the University of Wis- 
consin he entered newspaper 
work in Tulsa, Okla., becoming 
managing editor of the Tulsa 
Tribune. 

During World War II he was 
an assistant director of the press 
division of the ice of Censor- 
ship in Washington. He has 
been a director of the Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors’ 
Association for 11 years, was 
chairman of the first continuing 
study of the Associated Press in 
1946-47, and was _— of 
the association in 1948-49. He is 
also a member of the p w+. 
pow of Newspaper Editors 
= Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

Swensson, a native 
of 4 Mass., who came to 
Minneapolis in boyhood with his 
parents, was graduated from 
Gustavus “Aaolphes college in 
1928, and ‘did graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota and 
in Sweden at the University of 
7 lm. 


a newspaper work on 
the Mite ell (S. D.) Republic in 

, join the Minneapolis 
Tribune staff in 1935, and sub- 
sequently was on the Staff of the 
San Francisco News. He was in 
the army in World War II, and 
rejoined the Tribune as news 


tor the 
Tribune. He is a member of 
Sigma Delta 


Delta 
eapo! tar, was 

managing editor of yt the St. Peter 

(Minn.) Hera “ath 1935-40, and 


ington tian) of the Worth. 
ington (Minn.) Dail mo . 
940-43. He then “rejoined 

Star and Tribune 


4 
statehouse correspondent, ona 
Tribune ews edito: 





Readers Put 
Kathy Story 
At Top for “49 


ANNOUNCEMENT by President 
Truman that Russia hed set off 
a = explosion was the No. 
1 s story of 1949, in the 
epieien of editors generally. 

t ers who participated 
Tt 


ers’ 15th annual poll of the 
~ biggest stories = the 


Hittite tie Kathy Fiscus in a well. 
ers sent 5,237 ballots 
for by Fy 4,959 for the atomic 
A list of the important 
stories of 1949 was run by the 
Enquirer for a week to "ualp 
readers in voting 
The atomic story oa at the 
top of selections made by Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, In- 
ternational News Service, Cana- 
dian Press, American Broadcast- 
ing Co. and Columbia Broad- 
ane System, in polls among 
itors. 
17 on Combined List 
A combination of all polls 
showed these to be the biggest 
stories of 1949: The A-bomb an- 
nouncement, Kathy Fiscus, 
North Atlantic Treaty, Noronic 
Ship fire, Communist trials in 
New York, Coal- Steel strikes, 
Chinese crisis, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty case, Armed services uni- 
fication row, end of the Berlin 
blockade, the Barkley wedding, 
devaluation of the pound, peace 
in Palestine, Washington’s “rave 
percenters”, "the Yankee vi 
in the World Series, Tito’s bresk 
poe Moscow, and business re- 


covery. 
The Enquirer’s Ten Best Sto- 
ries Contest is the true 
national poll, according to Roger 
H. Ferger, publisher. It was or- 
iginated by Everett M. Boyd, 
managing —_ when he was 
telegraph prizes 
this year totalled $150. 

Here are the 10 and points re- 
ceived according to the —_— 
sus in = S combined poll 
m ian Atomic Weapon— 


2. Kathy Fiscus—99 





Coal-Steel Strikes—76 
North Atlantic Pact—64 
Chinese Crisis—63 
Mindszenty Case—47 
Unification Row—42 

10. Barkley Wedding—40 

Seven lay readers and only 
three a newsmen marked 
nine of the 10. 

The selection was made by 
the New York Daily News, New 
York Herald Tribune, Detroit 
Free Press, Chicago Sun Times, 
Chicago Tribune, Indianapolis 
Star, Louisville Courier Joureal, 
Doren. Journal Herald, Colum- 

Dispatch, Cincinnati Post, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer editors, Cincinnati 
Enquirer readers, International 
News Service, United 
— Press, Cincinnati 


DONA ape 


ringer, Associa 
Press Seeaeeniien New York, 
and Kenneth Doris, ‘Cincinnati 


Enquirer, assistant mana, 
editor, marked nine of the 10. 
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go ee 
‘in 1949—a record-shattering figure for 


the automotive industry! Yet C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors says, "We are 
making plans to produce cars and trucks in 
1950 at the same or slightly higher rate than we 
did last summer . . ."” And the summer months were the 
peak months! Ford, Chrysler, Hudson, Packard, Kaiser- 


Frazer... they’re all set to follow suit. 


Fhat means the tenth straight year of FULL employ- 
ment for over a million Detroit. workers. And the 
beauty of it is that ONE newspaper—THE DETROIT 
NEWS—will adequately cover the entire 6 counties 
that comprise the Detroit market! 


A.B.C. Figures for 6-montns 
Period ending September 30 
4 


THE NEWS is: 


@ Firs: in total weekday circulation 
@ First in h deli d lati: 
@ First in total advertising linage 


© First in practically every major classification of 
advertising 


Orveners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Advertising Office: 110 E. 42nd St. New York 17 — under management of A. H. Kuch. 
Chicago Representative: John E. Lutz Company, Tribune Tower. 
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Characters 





Comments on Public 


Justified 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 


THE DECISION of the 
‘Texas appellate court that set 
aside a judgment for $14,330 for 
libel against the publishers cf 
the Amarillo Times emphasizes 
a salutary protection of pub- 
lishers’ henent @ comment and dis- 
semination of news. 

The item related = a heated 
political campaign in which a 
candidate for sheriff sent out 
2,500 letters attacking the coun- 
ty’s prosecuting attorney. Some 
of these aspersions were: 

“I will not put a man -in jail 
without giving him the right to 
make a bond.” 

“I will not — »periury 
just to get a convicti 

“I will not say that “the county 
is not big enough for me and 
some other man, nor will I 
—- to kill a man I don't 
ike.” 

“I will not give a child 10 
cents to turn in his father just 
so I get a fine.” 

“I will not tolerate nor take 
part in any Star imber 
methods of Hitler nor fake trial 
technique of Stalin.” 

“I want id 
by good trustworthy witnesses 
and not by perjurers and 
snitches.” 

The Amarillo Times investi- 
gated the authenticity of the 
letters, then published one as a 
news item of interest to the 
voters in the approaching elec- 
tion. 

Matter of Public Concern 

In its decision setting aside 
this judgment against the pub- 
lisher the court called attention 
to the law that the character 
and fitness of a candidate for 
public office or the incumbent 
of such an office is a matter of 
public concern properly subject 
to discussion and fair comment 
and when made in good faith is 
not libelous. 

This was supplemented with 
an interesting quotation from 
an earlier court decision in that 
state of the reasons underlying 
this law. It was 

“In late years there has been 
a very just recognition of the 
beneficent influence possessed 
by newspapers over our people. 
As time has passed means have 
been perfected by which our 
better papers have been enabled 
to place quickly and correctly 

fore their readers all matters 
of public concern and readers 
have learned to rely upon their 
favorite publication to keep 
them ed on public etna 
This condition has brought 
about a public necessity to per- 
mit newspapers to speak frank- 


hliechod 








LET US BIND YOUR FILES 


OUR FILES ARB CUSTOM BUILT 
AND UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


O. J. FORMAN CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 











ly yet fairly in all matters when 

published for the general infor- 

mation of their reading public.” 
Another Case Cited 

This same law was involved 
in a suit in a federal court, 
brought by Southern Progress 
against the author of the Trojan 
Horse, a former chairman of the 
Congressional Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

“We have examined some of 
the criteria by which the Com- 
munist Trojan Horse may be 
identified. Let us now consider 
the marks of the Nazi Trojan 
Horse. Does the organization 
through its leaders and litera- 
ture laud the achievements of 
Adolf Hitler? Take for exam- 
ple the illustration from a — 
zine which bears the name of 
Southern Progress, ‘Adolf Hitler 
is the George Washington of 
Germany (and maybe of all Eu- 
rope)’ declared this obscure pa- 
per. Ironically the same publi- 
cation announced Hitler’s con- 
tribution to peace only five 
months before the outbreak of 
the present European War.” 

The federal court held here 
that Southern Progress had no 
claim for libel damages and re- 
merked that fair criticism or 
comment on matters of public 
interest was no basis for a libel 
action in the abserce of bad 
faith or motives. 

“Criticism of a published 
work,” said the court, “usually 
implies criticism of its author or 
publisher. Though his private 
character is no more subject to 
attack than another’s, the quali- 
ties which he has shown by 
what he has published are open 
to such analysis and comment 


as an honest and intelligent man ~ 


might make.” 
Touch of a Piquant Pen 

A paragraph one time pub- 
lished by the Yonkers States- 
man read: “Water, water every- 
where and never a drop to 
drink, will be the cry of Briar- 
cliff Lodge in a short while ac- 
cording to the Briarcliff Manor 
Village Board if Chauncey De- 


CLINE 


PRESS DRIVES 
CONTROL 


Reels, Tensions 
and Pasters 


Zr 
7st Oe 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 








pew Steele and his associates at 
this exclusive and expensive 
a? do not pay their water 


Of this Judge Crane p the 
New York Court of Avueeie 
said, “Mere exaggerations, slight 
irony or wit or those delightful 
touches of style which go to 
make an article readable, do not 
push beyond the limitations of 
fair comment. Facts do not cease 

be f use they are 
mixed with the comment of the 
story teller who adds to the re- 
cital a little touch of his piquant 


A few years ago Printers’ Ink 
carried an article ridiculing a 
radio program study by a physi- 
cian a in neurology 
and psychia' 


“To me,” wrote the author of 


the offending story that decried the 


the “phosphorus theory” of the 
physician, “it is curious indeed 
that this author should deny 
radio’s wardrobe those very ar- 
guments in which so much of 
his own work is dressed. If he 
can’t find anything wrong in 
publicizing the miseries of the 
doomed, the drugged and the 
damned through the medium of 






books and motion pictures, why 
won't he let radio have a frus- 
tration or two? There ain’t no- 
body | here but us chickens, 


Ridicule _ this, said a fed- 
eral court, is no more a libel 
than any other fair comment. 

In its exoneration of the Am- 
arillo Times for its contribution 
to this over heated political 
campaign, the Texas court noted 
that this law recognized 
throughout the country, has 
that state been enacted into a 
statute. 

. 


Linage Report Errs 

Due to typographical error, 
the Washington (D.C.) Star was 
labeled a Morning-Sunday news- 
paper, instead of coane® in 

listing of 11-month linage 

totals in Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
Dec. 31, page 52. Also in "he 
same story, the fifth place Mor- 
ning paper was the New York 
News, with 20,011,678 lines (4,- 
616,990 split-run). The listing 
was given incorrectly to 
New York Times, which was 
shown properly as No. 9 with 
16,285,200 lines. 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor ond Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COQ. 
National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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THIS BUICK CONVERTIBLE is shown on the ROADMASTER 
chassis of 126%" wheelbase, 152 Fireball hp, Dynaflow 
Drive* standard. Also available on SUPER chassis with 121%" 
wheelbase, 124 or 128 hp and Dynaflow Drive* optional. 
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THE FASHION FOR ‘S50 


Beam your spotlight this way and 
choose the car of your dreams from 
the wide array of gorgeous Buick 
models for 1950—all high-lighted 
by standout styling, roomy comfort, 
handy size, increased Fireball power, 
and truly budget-easy prices. 


M4, 
Whatever your price range Og bie Bubck" 


LIVELY STEPPER IS THIS SUPER—Model 
52, 4-door tourback ‘Sedan—with its 
brilliant new F-263 Fireball engine of 
124 or 128 hp. Dynaflow Drive* optional. 


*Dynaflow Drive is standard on ROADMASTERS, 
optional at extra cost on SUPER and SPECIAL 


er 


ONE OF SEVEN BRILLIANT SPECIALS is this 
Model 43 jetback 4-door Sedan. 115 or 122 hp 
valve-in-head straight- eight Fireball engine. 
Choose from 3-passenger Coupe, two 2-door 
Sedanets, four 4-door Sedans. Dynaflow Drive* 
optional. 


From closed cars to open cars, from 
utility models to high-styled sport- 
sters—there’s a feature-packed Buick 
tailored to your taste and priced for 
your purse. 

Come see and sample—and sign up 
—at your nearest Buick dealer’s now! 





VV 0 
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models. 








Buying Power 
To Remain High, 
AMA Hears 


DrsPosaBLe inco 
neat of U. S. consumers in 
total as much as $188,- 
or $10,000,000,000 
949, Arno H. 


art Henderson Britt,  Deitt potsonnel 
po wna ~ ket polll ling th. 
market-po! meth- 
ods for their failure to analyze 
ane nog 
. he said, = 
useful in aon research, 
he cautioned ge 
acceptance” 0; e 
which provide little — on 
motivations e b 
tistics. 
“As marketing people,” said 
Mr. Britt, “some of us have been 
so damnably busy quan 
that we have forgotten ui 
qualitative research. We have 
added up numbers of people, 
and of pantries, and of products, 
until we have amassed figures 
without eny human side. 


tute for thinking. . I 
say that it is possible to inter- 


view as few as 50 people with 
the t questions, and to come 
up th more useful enswers 


than by asking 500 or even 50,- 
000 people the wrong questions.” 


Scrippe-Howard 

Stock Deal Okayed 
WasHINGTON—The Securities 

and Exchange Commission has 


approved the pon a td 
Scripps-Howard Investmen’ eo 
Cincinnati 050 of 


owns station 
Under the proposal, the stock 
will be sold by the E. W. Scripps 
Co., an affiliate of Scripps-How- 
ard Investment Co., for $275 
share. The transaction is subject 
to an omen permitting 
pom gg repurchase the 


“so Howard 
offer it ae a sale. “ii 
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ihe 


South Bend tind) (Ind.) 4 A 
and Mrs. D———_H———_. 
sone Springs, eight pound, 


t ounce son, Dec. 20 at 5:45 
a.m. cee See ae 


Past seaso: satisfac- 
tion with it it and indica indicated plans 
to try more of it next year.” 


ae Se 8 the age ne 
“The n 

of the tub “will be "hell 

Harry B——— at her 





Cuus N 
(Mass. ) Daily 
meetin: 
with 
home.” 

* : ° 

Unurmety headline from the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen: “Radio 
Adds Five Days’ Water Supply 

Gotham.” 


s s 


Over.inE in the Muncie (Ind.) 
Star: “Girl Takes Trophy for 
Prize Pig Litter.” 

s 


First McQuade Medal 


Goes to Clint Mosher 

San Francisco—A series of 
articles which led to the estab- 
lishment of a clinic to care for 
alcoholics won the c- 
Quade Memorial Award given 
here by the Association of Cath- 
olic Newsmen. 

Clint Mosher, author of the 
articles in the San Francisco 
ae will receive a gold 
medal at a public dinner, Jan. 
29. ore the war he worked 
for the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 
and McClure Syndicate. 

The award is named in honor 
of Edward V. McQuade, a for- 
mer president of the Press Club 
and twice president of the San 
Francisco- Oakland Newspaper 
Guild. During a newspaper ca- 
reer of 20 years he served on 
several papers here. 

Al Ostrow, feature writer of 
the News, and Bruce Benedict, 
Chronicle, were voted honor- 
able mention awards. 

s 


Wisser ito S&K 

LAWRENCE WIsSER has joined 
the executive staff of Storm & 
Klein, New York agency. He 
was formerly with Lawrence 
Fertig & Co. and Federal Ad- 
ve ing, where he served in 
both executive and creative ca- 
pacities. 


Retirement Plan 
On Nashville Dailies 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—An employ- 
er-financed retirement p' 
been devel for emplayes of 
the Nashville Tennessean and 
the Nashville Banner by the 
Newspaper ae Corp., agent 
a — pnd = 
oment signed 


jointly = ‘Publisher Sifiman 
Evens of the Tennessean and 


as trustee 
“As provided ‘2 the plan, con- 
tributions may be made from 
time to time, and will be made 
solely by the employers,” said 
the announcement. 


Record Year 
Reported for ‘49 
By Ad Council 


increasing interest 
=. in broad human prob- 
lems was reflected during 1949 
by the sharply increased use of 
the facilities of the ‘Advertising 
Council. Inc.. and a resultant 
broadening of those facilities, 
T. S. Repplier, president, re- 
ported in a yearend statement. 

During 1949, about 140 com- 
panies Participated every a 
of the year in the ay -~ KA 
advertising donated iness 
to cut down aceldents, lessen 
= prejudice, ‘sell U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, etc. 

The report stated that 1950 
should show an even wider ac- 
ceptance of public service ad- 
vertising. 

The American Economic Sys- 
tem campaign continued to be 
a major Council project during 
1949, as did American Heritage, 
designed to raise the level of 
active citizenship and show 
Americans the fruits of their 
freedom; Better Schools, which 
will make for better educated 
citizens of tomorrow; Forest 
Fire Prevention. to conserve na- 
tural resources; Stop Accidents, 
to reduce the highway death 
toll; the United America cam- 
paign, designed to destroy dis- 
crimination. 

One new major campaign, 
scheduled for 1950, is support 
for the Decennial Census, which 
starts April 1. 


of Typical of these is 


-new. 


can Heart Association, which 
will receive Council aid in Feb- 


ruary. 

In this connection Mr. Rep- 
plier remarked that one short 
but be ay Me gE Council 


campai; — was “Re- 
ligion in American . car- 
on from Nov. 1 through 


ng. In this campaign 
business urged citizens of all 
= to attend religious serv- 
ices. 

In that time a total of 
2.913 ads were scheduled by 480 
rs; 5,005 outdoor post- 
ers were ordered for display; 
about 10,000 car cards were or- 
dered by local groups; radio 
messages were carried on nearly 
every leading network program. 

Mr. Repplier reported sharp 
gains in the use of Council ma- 
terial in some media and con- 
tinuing support in others. 

In 1947, By pari ordered 
a total of 222,837 mats on Coun- 
cil campaigns. The total in 1948 
was 466,867 and for the first [1 
months in 1949 it was 510,049. 
In 1949, 6,566 mats were ordered 
for the American Economic S; 
tem campaign. The Counc T's 
Retail Aavertioing Committee, 
representing retail stores, news- 
Paper and mat services. pre- 
pared and distributed advertis- 
ing material especially suited to 
the needs of retail advertisers. 


Sressonte the Reading and Usage 
of Your Church Page 


Through Tested Keister “Support the 
Church” Ads 


Keister ads are now proving their readership appeal 
in almost 500 newspapers in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


They have run in many papers since 1944, 1945, and 


1946 continuously. 
are tested. 


That is why we can say that they 


Plan now to increase reading and usage of your church 
page with these beautiful, human-interest illustrations 


and stories. Are available in mat form complete. 


For sample proofs and full information, 
write Department AF. 


fiddler Uderdising Seewice 


FIRST in cnunici ADVERTISING 


STRASBURG, VIRGINIA 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


WILLIAM T. FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


January 3, 1950 


To the PRESS and RADIO: 


Subject: RAIL AND HIGHWAY OVERLOADS 





It was 120 years ago that a young civil engineer named Horatio 
Allen drove the first locomotive to run on tracks of a transportation 
company in the United States. The engine proved too heavy for the light 
wooden rails, and from that experience, as well as from much experience 
Since, the railroads have learned that they cannot afford to overload 
their tracks and bridges. 


That is why the railroads apply the very best engineering 
research and skill to determine the loads and the speeds at which they 
can be carried without damage to tracks or bridges. Once these facts 
have been determined, the railroads permit no heavier trains and no 
greater speeds than the roadbed and structures are built to carry. 

If it becomes necessary to operate heavier cars and locomotives over 
any stretch of track, then the railroads protect tracks and bridges by 
issuing, and enforcing, “slow orders." 


Highway engineers also have learned the same lesson. They have 
found that it is important to protect public highways from the effects 
of excessive loads and excessive speeds. Failure to protect them means 
damage and in many cases even destruction. And that, in turn, results 
in added costs. 


Any damage to tracks and bridges caused by trains which are 
too heavy or too fast is paid for by the railroad itself, and properly 
so. On the other hand, damage done to the public highways by overloaded 
trucks is almost never paid for by the vehicles that cause the damage. 


Instead, the cost of this damage is borne by the taxpayers and the motor- 
ists. 


Besides being built to provide the nation with its essential 
mass transportation, the railroads were purposely constructed to carry 
heavy loads == loads that our public highways never were intended to 
carry. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wi | Te 1 
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NPPA Survey Reveals 


10 Best Pix 


By James L. Collings 


AccorpInc to a country-wide 
survey made by the National 
Press Photographers Associa- 
tion, the death of Kathy Fiscus 
in en abandoned California well 
was the top picture story of 
the year. 

The association’ explained 
this selection was based “on 
the news interest evidenced by 
widespread publication in every 
section of the United States.” 

Picture editors and photog- 
raphers who were consulted in 
= poll, which was taken by 

the 10 regional vicepresidents 
of the NPPA, gave second and 
third-place honors, respectively, 
to the fire aboard the S. S. 
Noronic and the rioting at the 

— rally in Peekskill, 


“The next seven on the asso- 
ciation’s list were: 

Vicepresident Alben W. Bark- 
ley’s courtship and marriage. 
aes of the Berlin block- 


The end of the baseball sea- 
son, and the world series. 

The ramming of an airliner 
by a fighter plane at Washing- 
J National Airport (56 lives 


Shirley May France 
other Channel swimmers. 

The marriage of Rita Hay- 
worth and Al n. 

Holland og ol (N. Y--N. J.) 
explosion and 

The caauiien ‘said it pur- 
posely omitted considering the 
activities of President Truman. 
As a spokesman put it, “Since 
his every activity is covered 
photographically, it was con- 
sidered by the NPPA that it 
created a ial situation out- 
side the province of this par- 
ticular picture survey.’ 


Kodak's Kodalk 


Bos Brown of Eastman Ko- 
dak, in the belief many camera- 
men have heard of hypo elim- 
inators but don’t often use 
them, writes in regard to same. 

“Experiments have recently 
shown,” he says, “that alkaline 
solutions—although not h 
eliminators as such—can i 
used to greatly speed washing 
— an acid fixing bath is 
e 

i satisfactory technique 
of this type is to rinse prints 
briefly in water after fixation, 
and then to place the prints 
in a 2-percent solution of Ko- 
dalk. 

“The prints should be agi- 
tated in the Kodalk solution for 
about two minutes. And the 
prints should be separated fre- 
quently to insure access of the 
solution to both paper base and 

emulsion. Return prints to the 
wash water after this extra 


“Print washing time,” he con- 
ues, “can cut safely to 
half the normal washing time 
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Stories 


when the Kodalk bath is used. 
If extreme permanency is to be 
assured, however, a washing 
time of from 30 to 60 minutes 
is — even after a Ko- 
d2lk b: 

“Should the prints be de- 
signed for immediate use only 
later to be discarded, as, for 
example, rush prints for en- 
graving room use only, a Ko- 
dalk treatment without wash 
would give better stability than 
a 5 to 10-minute wash. 

“The bath should be discard- 
ed after treating one hundred 
8 x 10-inch sheets of double- 
weight paper per gallon. With 
single-weight paper the life is 
150 sheets per gallon. 

“Satisfying ferrotyping has 
been obtained with prints made 
in this manner, but there has 
been some fluctuation from 
dryer to dryer. If the tech- 
nique is to be employed in your 
newspaper darkroom, it would 
be wise to make a few test 
runs first to make sure it will 
work satisfacorily in your pro- 
duction system.” 


Shutter Shorts .. . 
SAMUEL SANSONE of the Los 
Angeles Examiner has won a 
citation of merit from the Cali- 
fornia National 
Guard for his 
spectacular pic- 
ture of two sol- 
diers charging 
across rugged 
terrain. The sol- 
diers were sil- 
houetted by a 
night artillery 
barrage. The 
shot, titled “Men 
of Battle,” was 
made during 
last summer's 
maneuvers at a 
California camp 
More than 100 still and news- 
reelmen worked the Santa 
Clara-Kentuc! football game 
(Orange Bowl) last week. It 
was held in Miami, Fla., but 
the Louisville (Ky.) 
Journal staffed the game as 
though it were a local one. The 
paper used Wirephoto cover- 
age and supplemented this treat- 
ment by flying pictures to Ken- 
tucky aboard two fighter planes. 
J. Waring Stinchcomb of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal Herald re- 
cently opened a one-man show 
in the Dayton Art Institute. 
The showing includes 101 , pic- 
ren of pr 
mbers, generals, senators, 
labor chiefs —_ other notables. 


Back to Sunday 

Fiorence, Ala.—The Florence 
Times and’ Tri-Cities Daily re- 
sumed publication of a Sunday 
edition on Jan 1, having discon- 
tinued the Saturday edition. 
The papers last published a Sun- 
day edition on July 6, 1930. 
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WHY CITY EDITORS GROW GRAY 


An artist's version of why city editors often have that far-away look 

in their eyes. The picture is slap-happy combination of what makes 

a city desk tick, based on “dictation” by Ritz Fischer, Chicago Daily 

News assistant city editor, with his brother, Jo Fischer, Chicago 

Sun-Times cartoonist, doing the “interpretation” a la impressionis- 
tic, reading from left to right. 





White Acquires 
Full Title to 
Winona Daily 


Winona, Minn.— Through a 
stock purchase recently an- 
nounced, M. H. White, publisher 
of the 94-year-old Winona Re- 
publican-Herald, became sole 
owner. 

Mr. White purchased the in- 
Mr. and Mrs. 

Wiecking, St. Paul, form- 
erly of Winona. Mrs. Wiecking 
is the former Marion White, 
= of Mr. White. 

The White family entered the 
newspaper field here in 1903 
when H. G. bag; father of Mrs. 
Wiecking and M. H. White, be- 
came one of the owners of the 
Morning Independent which had 
been established in 1898. In 1919 

. & ite and his partner, 
F. J. Rucker, acquired the Re- 
publican-Herald suspended 
publication of the morning pa- 
per. Later H. G. White bought 
Mr. Rucker’s interests. 

The Republican-Herald is the 
second oldest daily in Minne- 
sota. egg 


LeespurG, Va.—Frank E. Ma- 
son, a former president of the 
International News Service, has 
bought the Loudoun News, a 
weekly, from W. C. Stevenson, 
and has named Harry C. Wan- 
ner of New York as business 
manager. 

. * - 

PascacouLa, Miss. — Easton 
King and Ira Harkey, former 
New Orleans newspapermen, 
have taken over the Chronicle- 
Star and Moss Point Advertiser, 


102-year-old weekly. 
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Career Parley 
Draws 4,000 
HS Students 


Cuicaco — More than 4,000 
Chicago area high school stu- 
dents attended the second an- 
nual Career Conference here 
last week, sponsored by the 
Chicago Sun - Times, Chicago 
Technical Societies Council and 
the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

This year’s three-day meeting 
attracted more than double the 
number who attended last year’s 
conference. The conference is 
dedicated to giving senior stu- 
dents information which can 
provide a basis for “sound and 
adequate” preparation for their 
life’s work. 

Approved by School Men 

Questions were answered by 
experts in scores of fields dur- 
ing a series of vocational con- 
ferences, covering 68 fields. 

Experts in the field of writ- 
ing aa journalism included E. 
Eulenberg, night city editor, 
City News Bureau of Chicago; 
Nelson Algren, Chicago author; 
Emmett ednon, Sun-Times, 
literary editor; Ulmer Turner, 
news editor, WBKB; Miss Eve 
Brown, publicity director, Man- 
del Brothers; Walter Morse, 
Sun-Times editorial writer; and 
Irving Pfiaum, Sun-Times for- 
eign editor and columnist. 

All high school students reg- 
istered for the conference will 
be eligible to enter a 


ners will 
Washington, D. om with all ex- 
penses pai id. 
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ti Direct Color Prints 
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1,000 

stu- 

an- 
here 

the 
cago 
and 
‘ech- 
ti 
ing 
“4 ONE easily processed Kodak Ektacolor negative... three positive gela- 
= tin matrices made in any standard enlarger which is equipped with a color- 
= | corrected lens . .. Kodak Dye Transfer Dyes—cyan, magenta, and yellow... 
a sheet of pre-mordanted paper . . . these are the essentials required to create a 

a a ss > a apes 
by superlative direct color print with Kodak Ektacolor and Pan Matrix Film. 
noo With the Kodak Vacuum Register Board for exposing your matrices and the 
- Kodak Transfer Register Board for transferring the dyes, you are assured of 
AY completely automatic registration. Each sheet of Kodak Pan Matrix Film 
ago; is punched to fit the registering pins on these boards. 
mes, @& 
ner, 

Eve Here is a new simplified method of creating direct 
a color prints of rare beauty ... prints that can be dupli- 

= cated time after time, and at very low cost. 
reg- @ Ask your Kodak dealer for a copy of “Kodak Ektacolor 
will and Pan Matrix Films,” or write: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


<“ 
Kodak 


NEW YORK—For a feature story on 
how to give'a party, United Press re- 
porter Elizabeth Toomey consults and 
has tea with actress, author and smart 
hostess Ilka Chase. 


LONDON — Norman Hartnell, royal 
dressmaker, gives U.P. reporter Ger- 
aldine Hill a preview of the Christmas- 
season party gown he designed for 
Princess Margaret. 


STOCKHOLM—At a reception to American newspaper women, 


Prince Bertil of Sweden ‘talks with Claire Cox, United Press 
feature writer. 


LOS ANGELES —In the court- 
room where she obtained a 
divorce from John Agar, Shir- 
ley Temple is interviewed by 
United Press reporter Aline 
Mosby. 


NEW YORK—Joseph E. Jacobs, returning with his wife 

to the U.S. after resigning as ambassador to Czecho- 

slovakia, comments on affairs there to U.P.’s Norine CHICAGO — Explaining to 

Clark, at LaGuardia airport. Laura Etz, of United Press, 
steps in the preparation of 
a new drug for treating 
arthritis, is Victor Conquest, 
director of research and 
development at the Armour 
laboratories. 
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TOKYO—To make clear to Susie Miyashita, U. P. reporter 
and a U.S. citizen, the swimming technique that has en- 
abled him to shatter many world’s records, Hironoshin 
Furuhashi has her practice arm strokes with him. 


! we 3g 
News PARIS—Before starting to walk the 270 miles to Germany, there 
to further the cause that led him to resign his U.S. citizenship 


REPORTERS OF 


D PRESS 


ORLD’S BEST COVERAGE 
E WORLD’S BIGGEST NEWS 
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NEW YORK—Proud of 
needing a shave is Com- 
missioner Stephen J. Car- 
ney, responsible for con- 
serving the city’s scanty 
water supply, on the first 
dry Friday. He gives U.P.’s 
Barbara Washburn a re- 
port on the success of 
emergency plans. 


to become a “world citizen,” Garry Davis relates his plans to 
U.P.’s Sally Swing. 


WASHINGTON — Be- 
fore asking him to com- 
ment on reclamation 
problems, U.P.’s Rose- 
marie Mullany congrat- 
ulates new U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman on his ap- 
pointment. 


NEW YORK — Following 
an exclusive dressing- 
room interview with Kath- 
arine Cornell, United Press 
reporter Gay Pauley helps 
the star adjust the eye- 
patch she wears in her 
play, “That Lady.” 








SALE OF THE SUN 

THE SALE of the New York Sun this 

week was due to a combination of in- 
creasing costs and declining revenues. 
With high contractual obligations to em- 
ployes, management was virtually hog- 
tied in its efforts to cope with wholesale 
cuts in linage imposed by several depart- 
ment stores which formerly had been 
large users of space. 

Two months ago, Eprror & PUBLISHER 
said: “Publishers may not have the large 
revenue increases in the future out of 
which to defray higher costs. There must 
be a return to employer-employe coop- 
eration to meet the problem. 

Two weeks ago, E&P said: “Employes 
and their unions will be wise to take a 
serious look at the long-range economic 
stability of their jobs before attempting to 
create these additional costs which may 
prove destructive to some newspapers.” 

There was no one wage increase or in- 
crease in expenses tha‘ broke the back of 
the Sun suddenly. But the paper was 
faced with the possibility of further in- 
creases in 1950, as are other New York 
papers, even though its decline in adver- 
tising was obvious. The figures, available 
to almost anyone, would have told the 
revenue story to anyone interested. 

The demise of the Sun is not an au- 
spicious beginning for the newspaper in- 
dustry in 1950. We hope that it is not the 
forerunner of similar suspensions and 
sales around the country because of the 
inability of revenues to keep up to costs. 
We think it should serve as a warning to 
managements and employes that news- 
Paper revenues do not come from a 
bottomless pit and that the wholehearted 
cooperation of everyone in the plant is 
needed if costs are to be kept from sky- 
rocketing over their present danger point. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
MORE than 30 exceptions have been pro- 

Posed by various countries to the free- 
dom of information article in the United 
Nations Covenant on Human Rights. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a member of the 
U. S. delegation, said this week that to 
enumerate such exceptions, to spell out all 
the different restrictions that would be 
acknowledge as permissible limitations 
on full liberty to receive and impart in- 
formation, would be to end up by curbing 
and not protecting freedom of information. 

That is right, and it echoes the fears 
we and many others have had in the past 
about the draft treaties on freedom of in- 
formation and international exchange of 
news now held in abeyance. 

The U. S. delegation has proposed the 
Human Rights Covenant should contain 
the “simple and straightforward” state- 
ment that “everyone shall have the right 
to be free from governmental interfer- 
ence, to hold opinions, to seek, receive and 
impart information, opinions and ideas, 
regardless of frontiers, through | speech, 
press, art or any other media. . . 

The draft treaties on information would 
be more palatable to American editors if 
they contained similar straightforward 
statements eliminating the double-talk 
contained in certain “exceptions.” 
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Which of you by enti poet can add 
one cubit unto his stature?—St. Matthew, 
VI; 





AD ADVISORY GROUP 
SECRETARY of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer is to be commended for his vision 
in establishing the Advertising Advisory 
Committee for that government depart- 
ment. 

He has had the wisdom to describe ad- 
vertising as “one of the keystones of na- 
tional prosperity.” 

“I am looking to this committee not 
only to do a good technical job for the 
advertising industry but also to help the 
Department of Commerce serve better the 
interests of all business,” he said. 

It may be that Secretary Sawyer’s wis- 
dom stems from the fact he is a sort of 
product of the advertising business. Be- 
ing a newspaper publisher he has full 
knowledge of the power of advertising 
in supporting our economy. Unlike some 
other government officials, whose only 
contact with advertising has been in read- 
ing the papers or listening to the radio, 
he knows what would happen to our mass 
distribution system if the function of ad- 
vertising were impaired. 

The appointment of this committee with 
its outstanding members from all media, 
agencies and advertisers is an important 
and valuable development for both gov- 
ernment and business. The advertising 
industry served its country well during 
the war. It ea how it can co- 
operate in obtaini y action 
from the people pm hg than imposing 
force. It can serve the country just as 
valuably in peacetime through a fruitful 
exchange of ideas, helping government to 
serve the people better, and promoting 
worthy causes to the public. 

On the other hand, it is just as valuable 
for advertising and business to have this 
welcome hand outstretched from a gov- 
ernment department, not to mention the 
importance of having the sympathetic ear 
of a member of the President’s cabinet. 

For too long, advertising and business 
were made the popular symbol of evil 
and blamed by government officials for all 
sorts of wrong-doing. Only recently has 
business succeeded in starting to over- 
come the public reaction fostered by this 
attitude in government during the last 
two decades. 

The Advertising Advisory Committee 
should serve as a two-way street for the 
better appreciation of government by the 
people and the better understanding of 
business and advertising by both the gov- 
ernment.and the people. 





FREEDOM IN ARGENTINA 
“WITHOUT freedom of the press, there is 

no democracy,” declared La Prensa in 
Buenos Aires last week. It should have 
added: “There is no free press under 
government control of newsprint.” 

That simple truth has been demon- 
strated in Argentina by the Peron gov- 
ernment in the last few days as it cut 
off supplies of newsprint forcing suspen- 
sion of a few small papers critical of the 
regime. 

La Pensa and La Nacion, both now 80 
years old, vigorous opponents of Peron 
and stalwart defenders of freedom, de- 
serve the plaudits of free newspapers 
everywhere. They have refused to be 
intimidated by the dictatorship. 

The continued publication of these two 
great papers, although somewhat restrict- 
ed under the government’s newsprint ra- 
tioning system, has probably been as- 
sured by the attention and interest given 
to their case by the free press in this 
country. We may be sure that had our 
own newspapers not publicized the plight 
of the Argentine press, these two leaders 
of the opposition would have been closed 
down long ago. Until now, Peron has 
feared the international protest that would 
be sure to arise if he should take such 
a step. 

But the dictator grows bolder. He is 
punishing one by one those smaller pub- 
lications who dared stand up to him. Per- 
haps he is practicing the suspension tech- 
nique to perfect it for when the time is 
right to take similar action against La 
Nacion and La Prensa. 

Peron will set that time. But he may 
be held back, and those two admirable 
examples of the free press in the South- 
ern Hemisphere may be preserved, if our 
great American newspapers continue to 
let the world know what the dictator is 
doing to freedom in his own country. 


FOOD PAGES 
ADVERTISERS who are continually look- 
ing to newspapers for editorial and 
merchandising support should take a good 
look at the study of food pages just 
completed by the American Association 

of Advertising Representatives. 

Surveying 71% of the weekday circu- 
lation and 65% of the Sunday circulation, 
534 papers, the AANR found that some 
1,629 full standard-sized pages a month 
are devoted to news and features on food. 

Computing the figure for the year would 
indicate those newspapers covered will 
publish in 1949 more than 46,900,000 lines 
of food editorial matter. 

Here is the first comprehensive meas- 
urement of the tremendous service ren- 
dered by newspapers to the reading 
public and to advertisers in this one de- 
partment. As J. H. Sawyer, Jr., of Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker Co., chairman of the 
— annual Food Editors’ Conference, 


“It represents visible evidence of news- 
papers’ growing recognition of the value 
of this kind of service to the families of 
every city—a service rendered with in- 
creasing skill and success by newspapers’ 
food and woman’s page editors.” 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Oscar STAUFFER, editor and 
publisher of the Topeka (Kan.) 
State Journal, head of Stauffer 
Newspapers and president of 
Inland Daily Press Association, 
has given $5,000 to the Kansas 
State College poate. BaF assoc- 
iation. Income from the fund 
will be used as an annual schol- 
arship. 

Gorpon McL. Datey was 
elected. president of Halifax (N. 
S.) Herald Ltd., publishers of 
the Halifax Herald and Mail at 
the pa fy annual meeting. 
He succeeds ANDREw W. Ross, 
who was appointed chairman of 
the board. 





G. W. Dennis, formerly assis- 
tant to the vicepresident of 
Halifax Herald Ltd., is now as- 
sistant to the president. E. A. 
KELLEY, editor-in-chief, has be- 
come vicepresident. 

Joun McL. Crark, publisher 
of the Claremont (N. H.) Daily 
Eagle, is a member of the New 
Hampshire state reorganization 
aga 

Ss, Acer, publisher. 
Rocklond (Mass.) Standard, and 
Mrs. Alger recently observed 
their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 

Joun R. REITEMEYER, publisher 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant, has been named a judge in 
a Connecticut Council of Wom- 
en’s Republican Clubs contest 
for the best answer to the ques- 
tion “What You want the 
Republican Party to Stand For.” 

Bernarp C. Durry, president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne, Inc., heads the Adver- 
tising, Publishing and Radio 
Committee for the New York 
City Campaign for the Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation. 

Erwin D. CanuaM, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor 
has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Newspaver Committee for 
Brotherhood Week (Feb. 19-26) 
sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

Eucene L. Scott, a Republi- 
can state senator since 1946, has 
been appointed editor of the 
Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald 
to fill the ‘Se = created by 
the death of Tep McDoweELL. 
Mr. Scott was acting editor of 
the paper from 1942 to 1946, ex- 
cept for a year in the armed 
forces. Since 1946 he has been 
area news director. 





On The Business Side 


Lawrence G. Cuarrt, has been 
appointed advertising manager 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb 
Exchange. Since 1945 he has 
been with Dow, Jones & Co. as 
direct mail advertising manager 
in charge of mail subscription 
solicitation for the Eastern, Pa- 
cific Coast and Southwest edi- 
tions of the Wall Street Journal 
and for Barron’s Weekly. 

Herman C. WEILER, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press ness 
manager, is recuperating from 





a broken knee cap suffered in missi 


a recent automobile accident. 
Eima JENKINS was honored by 
her co-workers at a party on 
her 25th annive: as a De- 
troit Free Press c! ed staffer. 
JAMEs Wuite has been named 
chief accountant for the Detroit 





Times to replace NORBERT GIS, 

who has b chie x 
t at the Seattle (Wash.) 

Post-Intelligencer. 


ELEANOR PECKHAM and DoNALD 
Foster are new in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times bookkeeping de- 
partment. 

Epcar A, Gwynne, until re- 
cently general manager of the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald and 





Pl 


assistant to Car- 
mage Walls, 
pr A sident of 
General News- 
papers, Inc., 
with headquar- 
oe at Gadsden, 


a. 

Schubert Mc- 
Cutcheon has 
been appointed 
by Publisher 
= Buccheit to 


Gwynne 


iecceed E. GODFREY as 
retail advertising manager of 
the Spartanburg Herald and 





McCutcheon 


Godfrey 


Journal. L. W. Hampton, a 
member of the staff for 21 years, 
becomes Mr. McCutcheon’s as- 
sistant. 
been with the papers since 1933. 
Mr. Godfrey, on the staff since 
1915, will enter the advertising 
specialty field. 

ERNESTINE Masery has become 
classified advertising manager 
of the Yuma (Ariz.) Daily Sun. 
She replaces Mapce Pace, who 
left to marry. 

Kerrn SmitH has joined the 
advertising office of the Yuma 
(Ariz.) Daily Sun as salesman, 
and will also edit the newly- 
instituted Sun automobile page. 

Victor F. Dunsmore, business 
manager of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Evening Herald and 
Express, has m named chair- 
man of the Los Angeles Area 
Boy Scout Council’s public re- 
lations committee. 

O. D. (Buzz) Leas, retail dis- 
play advertising manager of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner, 
and Mrs. Leas have returned 
from a sea voyage from New 
York to Los Angeles via the 
Panama Canal. 

FranK HELDERMAN, circulation 
manager, Spartanburg C.) 

Herald-Journal, has been sworn 
in for his second six-year term 
as a member of the City of 
Spartanburg Public Works Com- 
on. 
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In The Editorial Rooms 

w. Barser has sui 
ceeded Don SEELEy as city edi- 
tor of the Elmira (N. Y.) Star- 
Gazette. 

Rosert C. JENSEN has moved 
from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle to the As- 
gortated Press staff in Albany, 


Joun F. NEEb! , JR., has left 
his post as Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 
Journal sports editor to join the 
Danville (Il.) Commerical- 
News —_ 





Rape B for many years 
night city eile of the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post, has re- 
signed to become executive edi- 
tor of the Food Trade News, 
Philadelphia. 

Rosert Ducan has resigned 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Eve- 
ning News editorial staff to join 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association at Harrisb' 

Joun Harmes has transferred 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) bu- 
reau of the International News 
Service to the INS bureau at 
Washington. 

Jack E..iott, once a Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant reporter, has 
been elected vicepresident of 
the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Realty Board. He is also a di- 
rector of the North Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Harotp Yupain, onetime edi- 
tor of the late Heywood Broun’s 
Nutmeg and more recently a 
New Canaan, Conn., publicist, 
has become a New York World- 
Telegram rewriteman. 

Haro: Watpo, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, has been elected 
to his 35th term as secretary of 
the Hartford Caron Lodge of 
Actual Past 

Joun CLEARY, Hartford Times 

orter, is writing a weekly 


sk ing column. 

Ausert E. Corter, Hartford 
Times reporter, and a captain in 
the Connecticut National Guard, 
as been named an m2 apn in 
the operations and traini: 
tion of the guard’s 103rd 7 anti- 
Aircraft brigade. 


Hartford Courant, ’ 
Dove are parents of a son, 


Michael = their second 
child, born Dec. 26. 
Frep J. Post, sports editor, 


Middletown (Conn.) Press, has 
been named chairman of the 
sports section of the Middletown 


March of Dimes campaign. 
Joun F. Coney, rts editor 

and city hall for the 

Beverly (Mass.) has be- 


come city editor of the paper. 

He succeeds Mary M. MALLoy, 

= recently became Mrs. Rich- 
ard A. Wilso 


n. 
Vincent C. Nuccio of ag aed 
has joined the Beverly T 
staff to handle sports and ~~ 
eral reporting, Manrsorre L. 
Hartuan, formerly of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item, has me a 
member of Dm reportorial staff. 
E:rorp A. Stover, former 
Bath (Me.) Daily Times news- 
man, resigned as chairman 
of the Maine Liquor Commis- 
sion to become public relations 
director for the Maine Highway 
mmission. 
Desmonp A. ArnsBy, Mount 
Clemens (Mich.) Monitor-Lead- 
er columnist and feature writer, 
has received the first certificate 
S merit to be presented ann 
ly by Mount Clemens AmvVets 
for outstanding service to the 


MEnrRIi has 
United Press Detroit bureau as 
a rewriteman, and Brit SEXTON 
has been transferred to the De- 
troit bureau as wire filer from 


Charlotte, S. C 

Nancy Ayer, assistant wom- 
en’s editor of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, has been 
named to edit the Page One 
Book for the 1950 annual ball 
of the Detroit Guild. 
Be.tame, Free Press columnist, 
will be the ball and activities 
chairman. 

Terry Bourcom, of the Inter- 
national News Service bureau 
at Detroit, is back at work after 
an operation for osteomyelitis. 

Grace Barser, of the Detroit 
Free Press women’s department, 
has recovered from an appen- 
dectomy. 

Harotp ScHACHERN, former 
Detroit Times financial editor, 
has —" the Detroit Free 
Press porting staff after a 
stint in "public relations work. 

Avex P. Dosisn, Green Bay 
( Wis.) Press-Gazette general as- 
signment and feature man, and 
his wife, the former AUDREY 
DavcaarD, who was once radio 
news editor of the paper’s sta- 
tion, WJPG, announce the birth 
of a daughter, Dec. 26. 

Norine Forey, Chicago Daily 
News reporter, has been given 
a Lions Achievement award by 


(Continued on page 34) 
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the Logan Square Lions Club, 
Chicago, for “outstanding job” 
done in her recent stories on an 
educational prodect for mentally 
retarded children. 





Georce K. Leonarp, Jr., Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) 
writer, and 
nounce the birth of twin boys, 
their second and third children. 

'YMAN, formerly 
with the Beaumont (Tex.) En- 
terprise, is now on the Houston 
(Tex.) Press copyrim. 

Jean Bartitey has been pro- 
moted from general assignment 
reporter to women’s page editor 
of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tri- 
bune. She succeeds MARIAN 
ve who left the paper to get 


“bot Bonuam, 1949 Univer- 
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~~ of Oregon journalism grad- 

, has been named editor of 
the: "Sweet Home (Ore.) New 
Era. Since June he has been a 
reporter with the Corning 
(Calif.) Observer. 

GeorceE Cross, a special writer 
on business affairs for the Van- 
couver (B. C.) News-Herald, has 
been named business and finan- 
cial editor of the paper. He 
maintains a daily news service 
for investment houses and is the 
Wall Street Journal’s British 
Columbia representative. 

a: J. FIELDER, moved up to 

anaging editor of ‘the Savannah 
(Ga) Morning News week, 
with the retirement of J. P. 
Miter, who p to continue 
ina consulting capacity. 


Wedding Bells 


Rosert P. Connety, Beckley 
(W. Va.) Post Herald city hall 
reporter, and Miss Emma Jo 
Hitt, women’s commentator on 
station WCFC, Beckley, recent- 

, at Charleston, W. Va. 

Jack Brown, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner financial de- 
partment, and Miss ARLYNE 
Lorraine REDICK, recently. 

Mat Deans, copyreader, San 
Diego (Calif.) Tribune-Sun and 
Carta Kunot, former copy girl 
on the San Diego Union, Dec. 
17, at Yuma, Ariz. 
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Publisher Hailed 
For TV Pioneering 

BurraLo, N. Y.— Edward H. 
Butler, editor and publisher of 
the Buffalo Evening News, has 
been selected as one of the 12 
outstanding Buffalo citizens of 
1949. The decisions were made 
by a group of 18 editors and 
senior reporters of the News 
which inaugurated the feature 
this year. Nominations, in most 
cases, were made by readers. 

In explaining reasons for se- 
lection of Mr. Butler for the 
honor, the judges said: 

“As editor and publisher of 
the Buffalo Evening News and 
president of WBEN, Inc., Mr. 
Butler is the man chiefly re- 
sponsible for the fact that tele- 
vision today is a new and thriv- 
ing industry in Buffalo and an 
added source of entertainment 
and _ education to thousands. 

“Through the pioneering serv- 
ices which he inaugurated, 
Buffalo has kept pace both pro- 
gram-wise and in television in- 
stallations with other parts of 
the country.” 


F. W. Crabbe Retires: 


Ottawa Ad Executive 

Orrawa, Ont. —F. W. Crabbe, 
who went to work for the Ot- 
tawa Citizen as a classified ad- 
vertising collector in 1897 and 
rose to become advertising di- 
rector of the per, has an- 
nounced his retirement. 

Soon after he started with the 
Citizen, he was appointed to the 
advertising staff, first as sales- 
man, then as chief of the branch, 
For several years he was mana- 
ger of the Citizen’s Toronto ad- 
pernens office. Progressively 

he became assistant advertising 
manager, advertising manager, 
and for the past 15 years 
been advertising director. 








THE FOURTH ESTATE... 








By Trent 








“His Honor hasn't denounced the press in three weeks; 
how’s he feeling?” 





Sir Keith Quits 
As Active Head 
Of Newspapers 


Me.sourne, Australia — Sir 
Keith Murdoch has resigned as 
managing director of the Herald 
and Weekly 
Times, Ltd. 
' publishers of 
’ the Melbourne 
| Herald and Sun 
News - Pictorial, 
. but will con- 
. tinue to lead the 
company as 
chaiman of the 
board 


J. F. Williams, 
who had been 
editor -in - chief, 
has become 
chief executive 


pom 





Sir Keith 
officer of the company, with the 


title of managing editor. Mr. 
Williams and William Dunstan, 
who continues as general mana- 
ger, have assumed > daily ad- 
ministrative authori 

Sir Keith had ag in charge 
of administration for 26 years, 
first as managing editor and 
then as managing director. Dur- 
ing the 10 years prior to that 
time, he was a political writer 
and war correspondent for the 
Melbourne papers and other 
publishing companies. 

In announcing his resigna- 
tion, Sir Keith wrote to the pa- 
pers’ staffs that he had four 
compulsions on him to lessen his 
work—“They are from my wife, 
my doctors, my conscience, and 
my common sense. An irresist- 
ible team.” 


Sales Events Dated 
PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer has published its 
11th annual Business Calender 
which contains almost every 
commercial event, holiday, week 
and other special opportunities 


for retail store promotions dur- 
ing the year. 
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Peterson, Eyre 
Get New Posts 
At Portland 


PorTLAND, Ore. — The Journal 
named two men to new posts 
in the — brackets ef- 
fective Jan. 

Anton F. , circulation 
director, became a vicepresident 
of the Journal Publishing Co., 
and an assistant business mana- 
ger. He will continue in charge 
of the circulation department. 





Peterson 


Eyre 


Gordon F. Law is business man- 
ager of the Journal. William W. 
Knight is assistant business 
manager for labor relations. 

David W. Eyre, executive edi- 
tor, became assistant managing 
editor. He will continue his du- 
ties as executive editor. Don- 
ald J. Sterling is ME. 

Messrs. Peterson and Eyre will 
be more closely allied with the 
—a of the newspaper, 
announced P. L. Jackson, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Journal. 

Mr. Peterson, who is 40 years 
old, came to the classified de- 
partment of the Journal in 1932. 
He became national advertising 
manager and then circulation 
manager, in a. 

Mr. Eyre studied journal- 
ism at the Sntvenity of Oregon 
and his newspaper experience 
has been gained on the Coos 
Bay (Ore.) Times, San Fran- 
cisco papers, Salem (Ore.) Capi- 
tal Journal and the Journal. 
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SERMONS and PRAYERS of 


PETER MARSHALL 
late Chaplain, U. S. Senate 
1947-1948 


PETER MARSHALL ... 


The long lines of people, four abreast, surrounding Peter Mar- 
shall's church each Sunday, waiting patiently to hear him preach, 
became a familiar sight to all Washingtonians. Senators left 

ittee tings to hear his famous Senate prayers. This 





. tremendously inspired man of God attained a national reputa- 


tion at an age when most clergymen are still unknown. No 
great man's passing shook the nation's capital any more than 
his. At last it is possible to present a selection of his distin- 
guished sermons and prayers. 


MR. JONES, MEET THE MASTER... 


Peter Marshall preached not to the rich and illustrious (although 
they sat in Marshall’s pews) but to the man he preferred to call 
“Mr. Jones"—to the multitude of average people who make 
up the world. Here then, for them is The Master's Way inter- 
preted by a master of the pulpit. 


“The prayers of Peter Marshall as Chaplain of the Senate and the force 
of his charming personality left an impression on all those who knew him 
and his untimely death was deeply regretted by all his friends. | am glad 
that his sermons and prayers have been collected and published so that 
the American people may have these expressions of his sincere faith and 


his crusading spirit." 
—ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Vice President 


% Regular Service to 
SPOTLITE 


subscribers 


Wire for rate 


and availability 


e 

FOR RELEASE 
FEB. 20 and thereafter 
IN 12 INSTALLMENTS 


“| never knew a more rugged character. To me he 
was the embodiment of ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ 
. .. the personification of purposeful religion. His 
prayers were eloquent and real. He lived his 


ar 
—ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. 
United States Senate 
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Revised Tests 
In Wage-Hour 
Law Announced 


New salary criteria are part 
of the revised regulations which 
will go into effect Jan. 25, gov- 
erning exemptions m the 
minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of _ Federal Wage- 
— law. 


Wage-Hour aa einisteator Wit: 
liam R. McComb said they * ‘con- 
tain very slight changes” from 
those ye last September. 

Both e American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association and 
the American Newspaper Guild 
had protested the salary criteria 
in comments filed with the U. S. 

partment of Labor’s Wage 
and Hour Division last October. 
(E&P, Oct. 29, p. 47.) 

The new salary test provides 
that an “executive,” in addition 
to five other tests, must make at 
least $55 a week or $238.33 a 
month to be exempted. For “ad- 
ministrative” and “professional” 
types of employes the new sal- 
ary requirements are $75 a 
week (or $325 a month) in ad- 
dition to four other tests for 
each classification. 

_ Among the basic requirements 
in exemption tests are: (1) — 

“executive” employes must pe 
form managerial duties; MD) 

ministrative” employes 
must perform office or nonman- 
ual field work of substantial im- 
portance in the management or 
operation of business; (3) that 
“professional” employes must 
perform work requiring ad- 
vanced knowledge in a field of 
science or learning, or perform 
creative work in an artistic field. 

Tests for Salesmen 

Others who may be exempted 
are “local retailing” employes, 
who must make local retail sales 
of goods or services, or perform 
work immediately incidental to 
such sales, and “outside sales- 
men,” who must be engaged to 
sell, away from their employ- 
er’s place of business. There is 
no salary test for these two clas- 
sifications. 

The regulations also include 
new provisions for determining 
the exemption status of em- 
ployes who are paid at least 
$100 a week. Shortened tests 
are available for determining 
whether they meet all the spe- 
cific requirements of “execu- 
tive,” “administrative” or “pro- 
fessional” definitions. 

The revisions will become ef- 
fective the same date as the 
Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1949, which increase 
the Wage-Hour law minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. As 
previously, the revised regula- 
tions are expected to affect some 
2,500,000 employes. 


& 
Official Weather Man 
CHESTER, Pa.—The official 
Weather Bureau for this area 
been moved to the Chester 
Times building, with all the 
necessary paraphernalia in- 
stalled on the roof. Instrument 
readings and weather charts 
will ~¥ —— by B. :§ Abbott, 
Times staffer. 
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Tito Is Declared 


‘Newsiest Figure’ 
Toronto — Josip Broz Tito, 
Yugoslavia’s Jack - the - giant- 
killer, was the world’s newsiest 
figure in 1949, by vote of Cana- 
dian =a editors in a Ca- 


nadian po! 

The Yugoslavian marshal, 
picked for his stand against 
Russian domination, outscored 
by a wide margin Andrei Vi- 
shinsky and Winston Churchill. 

Others who got votes includ- 
ed President Truman, Pope Pius, 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Rita Hay: 
worth, Sir Stafford Cripps, joke 
L. Lewis and Dean Acheson. 


Parkes Quits 
NAM to Join 
Film Producer 


Holcombe Parkes, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of public rela- 
tions of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New 
York City, will resign from that 
position on Feb. 6 to become 
executive vicepresident of the 
Apex Film Corp., of Los Ange- 
les, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by Earl Bunting, 
managing director of NAM, and 
Jack Chertok, president of 





pex. 

Mr. Parkes will have offices in 
both Los Angeles and New York 
City and will be primarily re- 
sponsible for the . promotion, 
writing and production of indus- 
trial and public relations films 
for the Apex Corp. 

He will be succeeded as public 
‘relations staff head at NAM by 
J. T. Thatcher, assistant to the 
vicepresident, who becomes act- 
ae ag = of public relations. 

Parkes began his career 
prior to World War I by work- 
ing during and between schoo] 
sessions for both railroads and 
newspapers. He was once wire 
editor of the Associated Press at 
Chicago and bureau manager at 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Morgan Leaves NBC 
Clay Morgan, an executive of 
the National Broad ing 
for 13 years, 12 of which he 
served as assistant to the presi- 
dent, has resigned from NBC to 
enter business for himself as an 
independent public relations 
and publicity consultant. 
Before joining NBC in the fall 
of 1936, he had — 17 years 
with the a 3 


E. D. Russell Joins 
Bureau Sales Staff 


Edward D. Russell, for more 
than 10 years a specialist in 
drug and cosmetics advertising 
on the staff of the New York 
News, has joined the national 
sales staff of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, ANPA, as account ex- 
ecutive in charge of drug and 
soles goods advertising in the 


Mr. Russell went to the Bu- 
reau from the magazine Seven- 
teen. He is advertising repre- 
sentative on the annual conven- 
tion committee of the Toilet 
Goods Association. 








Torrington Plans 
Honor for Editor 


Torrincton, Conn.—A John H. 
— Memorial Movement 
hes been launched here, the en- 
tire community natn Seviee to 
b been 


headq rrington 
Historical Society, which he 
founded. Prior to his death in 
April, 1949, Mr. Thompson was 
associated with the beg, nog for 
40 years. Serving on the com- 
mittee is Walter é. Gisselbrecht, 
present editor. 





Delegates Arrive 


For Youth Forum 

Five foreign students — two 
each from India and the Philip- 
pine Republic and one from 
Lebanon—arrived in New York 
by plane during the holidays as 
the first contingent of 23 stu- 
dent delegates who will repre- 
sent 15 nations of the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia at the 
fifth annual New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High 
Schools on March 4. 

The delegates will visit this 
country for 10 weeks as guests 
of American high school stu- 
dents and their families. 





1948 show — 


RETAIL SALES 


Yes, you can OK St. Joseph as a dependable, growing 
Retail Market . . . Prosperous Farmers and Growing 
Industrial Payroll insure just that. 


STATE OF MISSOURI plus 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI plus 





Retail Sales as reflected by the State Sales 
Tax collections first 6 months of 1949 vs. 


0.8% 
3.3% 


(Missouri ABC Trade Territory including St. Joseph) 








(EVENING ANO SUNDAY) 


(MORNING) 
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So Says Charles Cochran, steel worker 
in Ohio. And he is absolutely right. 

- For in 1948, a year of high production, 
steel’s “Safety First” record was less 
than six accidents for each million 

man hours of work. That safety 

record is twice as good as the average for 
all other industries combined. 


Continuous plant-wide programs for 
safety training and education aided 

by better, safer equipment make steel 
working safe. In fact, the whole “Safety 
First” movement originated in the 
steel industry many years ago. 


Steel men take pride in their skill and 
they are proud, too, of their 

safety record. They express this 
Steel works for EVERYONE in greater production of quality steel 
. .. and all Americans benefit. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE © 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





SYNDICATES 


Strip Soap Opera Big 
49 Item, Says Caniff 


By Jane McMaster 


BeroreE ‘49 spun out, Milt 

Caniff, president of the National 

mists Society, did some 
looking back- 


ward for us, 
and decided: 
1) The soap 


opera type of 
thing was the 
biggest in the 
— ore field 


in) oA bao was 
an uneven year 
for cartoonists. 

Newsprint, 
newspaper mer- 
gers, and other 
factors contrib- 
uted to make 1949 an extremely 
plush year for some cartoonists 
and a thoroughly lean one for 
others, according to Mr. Caniff. 
“It used to be a fairly even 
thing—even a second rate strip 
could do pretty well,” he ob- 
served. But last year, the high- 
est pay went only to the high- 
est valare work, he said. 

Mr. Caniff believes the soap 
opera strip (using the serial 
story technique of radio) was 
the outstanding thing in the 
comic strip field this year, with 
the Western influence in second 
place. (He doesn’t call it a 
trend; rather “A phase of the 
same cycle.”) The soap opera, 
in comic strip as well as radio, 
makes its appeal to the woman 

. It presupposes 
the attitude that “If mama 
doesn’t want the paper brought 
into the house, it won’t come 
in,” he pointed out. 

The cartoonist, whose “Steve 
Canyon” adventure strip is dis- 
tributed by the Cuicaco Sun- 

and by Kinc Features, 
believes the welter of strip 
marriages (“Joe Palooka,” 
“Superman,” “Dick Tracy” 
among others) is part of the 
same idea. In addition, he 
— out, this - dagesge 4 is a boon 
“ee in a ip. “Next 
a e reader is more inter- 
ested in a romance, 
actually may lead to marriage.” 
(Suspense due to dangerous ac- 
tion in a = is also justified, 
for comic strip characters may 
also get killed or die.) Mary 
Gold in “The Gumps” is gen- 
erally ‘believed to be the first 
character to die. 
“killed off a char- 
the Pi- 


The cartoonist believes there 
is always room for a variety of 
types of strips, however. “The 
a has always got to think 

Be ny to catch the nearer. 
who the quarry, with a form 
of bait,” he says. “An editor 
would net = all adventure, 





all gag, tomime, etc. For 
a ni cel, i be offers different 
kinds of b 


“The 4. is no lo 
second bounce thing tha 


er a 
the 


editor can be casual about,” 
he continued. “People are buy- 
ing papers for the features. It’s 
never so true as now that 
the cartoonist and the editor 
are making common shift. 

“The responsibility for choos- 
ing strips rests with the editor 
but it is \. > > us to supply him 
with rial. For every 
strip that - coc and hot at 
the moment, there is a string 
of imitations but inevitably the 
best one in the field persists. 
Whatever the subject matter, 
the one that is well done lasts 
longer. The cartoonist today 
must be a perfectionist.” 


Survey Shows Favorite 
Comic Book Themes 

Dr. Lawrence A. AVERILL, 
head of the psychology depart- 
ment of Massachusetts State 
Teachers College in Worcester, 
surveyed 2, public school 
children from six to 14 years 
old, on the subject of comic 
books and found these favorites: 

oy themes, 10%; 
oa play, 10% for younger 
children but zero for older; 

superlative or glamorous 
gg of the hero or heroine, 

‘Os 

crime stories, 7%; 

educational themes, 2%; 

scattered reasons, 2%. 

The romantic love motif, 0% 
at six years rising to 6% at 
13 a 14. 

Dr. Averill, who gave results 
of the survey during the recent 
meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for ~ Advancement of 
Science, said the survey showed 
the crime fascination of the 
comics was far less prevalent 
than popularly believed. nae 
is no more reason to link 
comic magazines comantively 
with juvenile waywardness and 
crime than to the movies, the 
radio or the more sensational 
and erotic literature of the 
day,” he said. 


News and Notes 


NEA Service’s “Court Pat- 
—. features favorite basket- 
— as diagrammed and 
exp! ed by the nation’s lead- 
ing coaches. Writers include: 
Bruce Drake of Oklahoma, Gor- 
don Ridings of Columbia, Sam 
Barry of Southern California, 
Jack Gardner of Kansas State, 
— Rupp of — and 
O. Hayes of S 
Erne first Joe Palooka Gold 
Statue award was_ recently 
given by Cartoonist Ham Fisher 
(McNavucut SYNDICATE) to Kate 
Smith. The award will be pre- 
— annually to those mak- 
~ & cutsteading efforts > create 
ll between the peoples 

of all pak and religions. 
BELL is distributing to news- 
papers Clare es, Jr.'s 
“Home Sweet Zoo,” pictures 


showing that animal and hu- 
— expressions are hilariously 
ell a distributed 

“White Collar Zoo.” 

A proposal by Cartoonist Al 
Capp that the National Car- 
toonlats Society be operated for 
a more serious purpose was 
tabled at the last meeting but 
is expected to be ——. up 
again at the next. Mr. 
thinks the society might give 
its attention to such subjects 

the relation between car- 


toonist and syndicate. 
td] 


Honeywell Names 
Bissell Ad Head 
MINNEAPO 


Lis—Herbert Bissell, 
former general advertising man- 
ager of the Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., has n appointed execu- 
tive in charge of advertising, 
sales promotion and merchan- 
dising departments of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Mr. Bissell had mn with 
Electric Auto-Lite since Pe 
Prior to that he was with N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., handling the 
Ford Motor Co. account. 

* 


New Agency Officers 

Samuel L. who Philip Reich- 
ert, and a ert Shaw have 
been appointed vicepresidents 
of Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
Inc. Dr. Reichert, as director of 
the agency’s professional di- 
vision, is in charge medical 
advertising; ; is in 
charge of — and Mir. Shaw 
is art directo: 


Education jury 

The jury to select the recip- 
ient of the Tuition Plan Award 
for Outstanding Service to Edu- 
cation will consist of seven edu- 
cation editors: William G. Avir- 
ett, New York Herald Tribune; 
Bruce Barton, Jr., Time; Miss 
Terry Ferrer, Newsweek: Ben- 
jamin Fine, New York Times; 
Fred M. Hechinger, Washington 
(D.C.) Post; Jacob Rey 
Néw York Sun, and David T 


‘ay- 
lor Marke, Associated Press. 


ASNE Juries 
For Pulitzer 
Prizes Named 


bers of the 
Puliteer Prize Tertee were 
named this week by B. M. Mc- 





Capp Kelway, president of the Amer- 


ican Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. They are: 

Pustic Service — Frank C. 
Clough, editorial director, Spei- 
del Newspapers. 

illiam P. Steven, managing 
editor, , Sat "hvibene. 

Locat REportTinc—Stanley P. 
Barnett, managing editor, Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer. 

on ae Geen Jt. Pwo 


State 

NATIONAL REPORTING — Allen 
Merriam, editor, Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald, 

chard W. Clarke, executive 
editor, New York Daily News. 

INTERNATIONAL REPORTING—W. 
C. Stouffer, managing editor, 
Roanoke (Va.) World News. 

. Wellington, 
editor, Kansas City (Mo 

EpriTorRIAL WRITING — Forrest 
W. Seymour, editor of editorial 
page, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 

Philip H. Parrish, editor of 
editorial page, Portland Ore- 
gonian. 

Cartoons — Jack Foster, edi- 
tor, Rocky Mountain News, Den- 


ver. 
Michael A. Gorman, editor, 
Flint 2 —— 





EWS — W. R. 
Walton, managin ne outer, South 
Bend (Ind ribune. 


Carl E. Lindstrom, managing 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times. 
a 


Katz Joins Wheelock 
Ward Wheelock Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Kirby Katz as a copy executive 
in its Philadelphia office. Mr. 
Katz came to Wheelock from 
the Hutchins Agency. Before 
that he served with Biow Co. 
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FROM THE ADVENTURE- 
FILLED PAGES OF 
AMERICA’S PAST comes a 
great new Sunday color 
comic, relating the exploits 
of an intrepid young 
frontiersman among the 
Indians and assorted 
varmints of the early 
western wilderness . ..a 
tale of rugged action for 
every one of your 
readers. Ask to see 
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Courage Reaps Cash 
From Chicago Tribune 


Cuicaco—Courage pays of in 
cash in Chicago—cash as well 
as kudos. 

Money is the reward for 
moxie in the Windy City since 
the Chicago Tribune, at the sug- 
gestion of a reader has extended 
to civilians its $100 monthly 
hero awards, through which it 
has distributed more than $33,- 
000 to deserving firemen, po- 
licemen, and other public guar- 


dians. 
Started in 1920 

Not since Jan. 27, 1920 have 
Policemen and firemen in Chi- 
cago had to wait for Lady Luck 
to elbow some much-sought 
criminal, or a 5-11 fire alarm in 
their direction in order to pick 
up extra funds. they hap- 
pened to share in a substantial 


reward, so much the better, but bo 


day in and day out courageous 
performance of their duties 
could bring in folding money 
over and above their municipal 
pay checks. 

When Patrolman Abner T. 
Cunningham, off duty, unarmed, 
and wearing only a pair of 
swimming trunks, rushed up 
the rear steps of a south side 
apartment building in the face 
of gunfire on June 26, 1946, to 
crown William Heirens with a 
flowerpot, he had no idea that 
his action later would make him 
a candidate for part of the big 
rewards being offered for the 
arrest and conviction of the 
slayer of 6-year-old Suzanne 
Degnan. But he did know, al- 
though doubtless he didn’t stop 
to ponder the point at the time, 
that he might be nominating 
himself for a reward from the 
Tribune, which for 30 years had 
been presenting $100 each 
month to one or more public 
guardians for heroic perform- 
ance of duty. 

Now Include Civilians 

Extension of the valor awards 
to civilians means that everyone 
in the city is now eligible to re- 
ceive a $100 award for excep- 
tional heroism. 

Nominations for the civilian 
awards will be open to every- 
one; Police Commissioner John 
C. Prendergast has agreed to 
ask his policemen to be on the 
lookout for civilian hero nomi- 


nees. 

Tribune editors pointed out 
that heroism cannot be reduced 
to an exact formula, and said 
that in their efforts to discover 
exemplary acts of citizen valor 
they would start from the as- 
sumption that everyone has the 
social duty of helping others in 
distress. “Nominees will be 
judged on the question of 
whether they have put them- 
selves in great imminent phys- 
ical jeopardy ‘above and beyond 
the call of duty.’” said the 
Tribune. In matters of difficult 
choice, the police commissioner 
will be consulted. 

Headline criminals have fig- 
ured in og Fe the exploits for 
which the ibune already has 
paid rewards to policemen or 


firemen. As a result of their 
bravery in the pursuit and cap- 
ture of Hierens, the widely- 
sought Degnan slayer, for exam- 
ple, Patrolman Cunningham and 
City Detectives Tiffin B. Con- 
stant and William T. Owens 
each received $100 from the 
Tribune in addition to sharing 
in other and larger rewards of- 
fered for the capture of that 
particular crim: q 

On the other hand, the Trib- 
une’s January, 1947, reward 
went to Battalion Chief Robert 
E. Casey of the Chicago Fire 
Department for the bravery in 
a fire which otherwise might 
scarcely have merited a para- 
graph in a metropolitan newspa- 
per. He crawled into a blazing 
cottage to rescue a 6-year-old 


y. 

Routine devotion to duty in 
the face of gunfire or amid the 
falling walls of blazing build- 
ings figures in many of the 
awards, but the record also dis- 
closes instances of quick think- 
ing, unusual situations and tena- 
cious pursuits. Patrolman Jack 
Lanning, who never had shot 
anything larger than a rabbit 
won the $100 award for August, 
1945, by killing an enraged 400- 
pound black Tibetan bear that 
had been mauling its keeper. 

$100 for 8 Policemen 

Most spectacular, rhaps, of 
all of the battles which figure 
in the record of Tribune awards 
was the 1925 Drake hotel hold- 
up which developed into a run- 
ning gunfight over some four 
miles of Chicago’s North Shore 
park and residential sector. For 
their part in the killing of two 
of the five bandits involved and 
the capture of two others, eight 
Chicago policemen received 
$100 rewards. 

Police, fire department, and 
coast guard records have sup- 
plied most of the data upon 
which past Tribune hero awards 
have been based. Under the 
plan for civilian awards, nomi- 
nations, accompanied by the 
fullest possible substantiation, 
are to be submitted to the Chi- 
cago Tribune Civilian Hero 
Award. 


Edson Heads Club 


WaAsHINGTON — Peter Edson, 
Washington correspondent for 
NEA Service, has been elected 
president of the Overseas Writ- 
ers Club, succeeding Ernest K. 
Lindley of Newsweek. 





IT TAKES BUT A FEW MIN- 
UTES to place an EDITOR & 
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SHORTEST DISTANCE 


BETWEEN TWO POINTS... 


Here’s the only food sell. 
ing medium of its kind in 
the rich Los Angeles mar- 
ket! Filled with tempting 
recipes, down-to-earth 
budget menus and kitchen 
tested ideas, this separate, 
easy-to-save, Thursday 
Mirror Food Section is a 
real hit with housewives! 
Let a Mirror representa- 
tive show you copies, ex. 
plain how your Los 
Angeles food advertising 
can look bigger, produce 


more sales, cost less, in 
THE MIRROR! 


Del Monte ... 


a MIRROR advertiser 











* Report to 


—A Herald Tribune summing up 








When you start your day with a New York Herald 
Tribune, incidents in the life of your paper are noted only 
briefly. To refresh your memory (and ours) we ran through 
1949's Herald Tribunes the other day and noted particularly 
the following: 


Russia Uneensored 


Joe Newman is an old hand at covering countries where 
truth is so much more painful than fiction. Both Japan and 
Argentina gave him their special treatments for honest re- 
porting. When Russia, in turn, refused Newman re-admis- 
sion after a two-year resid as M w correspondent for 
the Herald Tribune, “Uncensored Report on Russia” by 
Joseph Newman ran for 14 days in early November. The 
world then saw what Newman’s former hosts had tried not 
to let him see. 





Five-Percenters 


Of thousands of Herald Tribune stories published in 49, 
none caused more repercussions than the “5 Percenter” 
incidents in Washington . . . ramifying all the way to the 
White House, down the Capitol corridors, across the com- 
plicated structure of government purchasing. When a small 
business man, once a Herald Tribune reporter, revealed to 
Jack Steele, of our Washington Bureau, the seamy side of 
government contract negotiations, prime evidence of influ- 
ence selling was brought into the open and well-aired for 
the public good and the capital’s political health. Four days 
ago this resulted in an indictment. 


O’Reilly and the Bears 


Weather is traditionally an important subject for newspa- 
pers. We're well off in this respect. We have our own pri- 
vate meteorologist—our naturalist-reporter, John O’Reilly. 
He conducted his second annual “woolly bear” survey dur- 
ing two October days in the environs of (Woolly) Bear 
Mountain. His conclusion: “if the ancient superstition that 
these black and brown caterpillars can forecast the weather 
has any basis in fact, this section of the country is due for 
another extremely mild winter.” So far, so good. 


Asia’s Red Riddle 


A team of Herald Tribune reporters, headed by dean of Far 
East correspondents, A. T. Steele, surveyed the impact of 
Communism on Southeast Asia in the light of the collapse of 
China’s Nationalists and the rise of the Chinese Com- 
munists. The group: China correspondent Christopher Rand, 
Tokyo Bureau head and veteran foreign correspondent Allen 
Raymond, India correspondent Margaret Parton, and Doro- 
thy Brandon of the New York staff who had just completed 
an extensive survey of Indonesia and the Philippines. Their 
report—“Asia’s Red Riddle,” running to thirteen articles 
published during October, gave “much cause for hope but 
none for complacency.” Concluded Mr. Steele: “Experience 
has taught us not to judge Asia’s problems by American 
standards . . . to help Asians help themselves instead of 
rankling nationalist sensibilities.” .. . 
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Crosby and Bigart 

The annual “Page One Awards” of the Newspaper Guild 
gave further recognition to the extraordinary work of Homer 
Bigart while piling more praises on Herald Tribune column- 
ist John Crosby for his “Radio in Review.” Crosby, said the 
citation, had helped raise standards of radio criticism. It 
said nothing about what Crosby has done to raise morale 
and tickle risibilities of unnumbered thousands of Crosby 
addicts. 


Nat Fein 


To the seven Herald Tribune holders of past Pulitzer awards, 
the judges for these top journalism honors last year added 
an already much-honored Herald Tribune photographer. 
Nat Fein’s now-classic “Babe Ruth Bows Out,” showing the 
world-weary figure standing alone at home plate, received a 
Pulitzer to top other awards it had won previously. 


Virgil Thomson 

The Herald Tribune’s exceptionally readable music critic, 
Virgil Thomson, also tucked away a 1949 Pulitzer award. It 
should be noted that he received the honor as composer of 
the score for the doct tary film—“Louisi Story”— 
Mr. Thomson being as distinguished a’ composer as he is an 
able critic. 


Red Smith and Abramson 

During one of the great sports years in history, Red Smith 
added to the legion of his followers in “Views of Sport,” both 
in the Herald Tribune and other newspapers publishing his 
column through the Herald Tribune Syndicate. Examples 
of his picturesque prose, by the way, will shortly be pub- 
lished in book form by Knopf, under the title “Out of the 
Red.” Red has been among those present, and twice winner, 
in all five published volumes of “The Best Sports Stories” 
of the year. First place in the latest such volume, however, 
went to another Herald Tribune sportswriter, Jesse Abram- 
son, for his “Middie Miracle’—an account of the ’48 Army- 
Navy game. Originally a track-and-field specialist, Abram- 
son has made himself master of gridiron and prize-ring re- 
porting, too. 





Grant 

Launching of “The Challenge of Cancer” series by Lester 
Grant in the June editions of the paper was to win this Her- 
ald Tribune medical reporter the 1949 Westinghouse Award 
for science writing. His article—the result of months of 
triple-checking with medical and research authorities—pro- 
duced reports being incorporated in book form by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, for publication later this month. 


European Edition 

This paper’s European ambassador, the European Edition of 
the Herald Tribune, completed its fifth post-war year and its 
63rd year of publication on the Continent. It expanded its 
Monthly Economic Review—to give its thousands of readers 
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our Readers 


| for 1949, and a look at 1950 





among key Continental business and government leaders an 
accurate measurement of European recovery. It achieved a 
faster-than-ever air delivery schedule to 27 countries 
throughout the Continent and Middle East. It is today sell- 
ing more copies than all other international English language 
newspapers combined. 


Paddleford and Clemmer 


New York Newspaper Women’s Club, casting about for 
stand-out journalistic performance among the city’s women 
news-gatherers, once again decided that nobody can write 
more interestingly about such things as horseradish for sale 
in a Second Avenue store than Clementine Paddleford of 
Herald Tribune food news fame . . . and that few if any 
could do a better job of United Nations reporting than Vir- 
ginia Clemmer (her piece on a U.N. proposal to help Asia’s 
children was considered tops). 


Quarter-century of Books 

Twenty-five years ago last September 25th, the Herald 
Tribune launched its Sunday literary section, with Stuart 
Sherman and Irita Van Doren as editors—climax to a Trib- 
une tradition dating back almost to the birth of the paper 
when ‘Horace Greeley picked Margaret Fuller as his first 
book reviewer. Many a reader made a point of saving the 
25th Anniversary Herald Tribune BOOK REVIEW—special 
issue of this nationally-read literary weekly covering the 
quarter-century book-publishing era from post-World War 
I through World War II. 


Weizmann 


Last January, the Herald Tribune published the memoirs of 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, first President of newest-nation Israel. 
Thirty installments of “Trial and Error,” thanks to Heraid 
Tribune syndication, were released to readers of other major 
papers the world over—readers who thus learned the well- 
springs of the man and the movement which, after a half- 
century struggle, brought the Government of Israel into 
being. 


Tex & Jinx 


In mid-summer a former newspaper man who, with his wife, 
had become a radio headliner, got the old itch and returned 
to newsprint—this time as columnist instead of editorial 
writer. The daily “New York Close-Up” columns are Tex 
& Jinx’s addition to New Yorkers’ knowledge of their neigh- 
bors—the infinite variety of celebrities, near-celebrities and 
relative unknowns who make the city what it is. 


Forum on Government 


General Dwight Eisenhower opened the 18th Annual Herald 
Tribune Forum sessions at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday, 
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October 24th. The Forum's focussing point: What Kind of 
Government Ahead? Whether ours is to be a government 
which takes more and more care of the governed . . . or 
which fosters more citizen self-reliance in such vital needs as 
health, education and housing . . . was examined by a cross- 
section of leaders, including Senators and Representatives, 
government officials and Governors, Cabinet officers and col- 
lege presidents . . . plus a panel of civic and community or- 
ganization heads who discussed the citizen’s responsibility 
with these leaders. India’s Ambassador, Mrs. Pandit, Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru and London economist Barbara Ward 
contributed important thinking on international problems. 


Promise: 


Whatever we face, the Herald Tribune will bring you news 
of the world and of your community in interesting words, 
vivid pictures. We of the staff will continue to hold accu- 
racy as our highest goal, but will never lose sight of the 
other things—tangible and intangible—we talk of here: the 
things great and small that fuse together into New York’s 
most interesting newspaper. 


The chief business interests of any newspaper are two: cir- 
culation and advertising. From either slant, 1949 was a good 
year. Last spring there was jubilation in the precincts of the 
Circulation Department. Six-month Audit Bureau figures 
had come in to establish the H T as New York’s fast-growing 
newspaper. Just afterward the heat of a record summer 
began its nefarious work. Most New York circulations 
wilted. But in the fall, the climb back started, and—on the 
Herald Tribune—is proceeding with vigor. 


Advertising-wise, the year started a bit sluggishly in some 
classifications. For many businesses, the turn of the year 
was a time of more than a little uncertainty. Then confi- 
dence returned. Linage losses were cut until, at year’s end, 
the Advertising Department had its cause for celebration. In 
the month of December, the retail stores of New York placed 
more advertising, day for day, than ever before in the paper's 
109-year history. 

And so—in the face of today’s high costs that are of such 
concern to all newspapers—thanks to our readers and adver- 
tisers our books for 1949 closed on the healthy side. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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More Pash, Panch, 
Promotion Needed 


By George A. Brandenburg 


(Second of Two Articles) 


PusHING, punching, promoting 
wise merchandising will 
help alert circulation managers 
to obtain their share of avail- 
able business in 1950. 
is is the way Walter Aro- 
noff, Detroit (Mich.) Times, 
sizes up the outlook for ’50 in 
the light of *49 experience. His 
comments are a part of the 
cross-section survey conducted 
by E&P among officers and di- 
rectors of International Circula- 
tion Managers Association, The 
first article (E&P, Dec. 31, page 
36) indicated there is growing 
evidence that metropolitan cir- 
culations, particularly those 
with heavy newsstand sales, 
may be leveling off, but home 
delivery appears as strong as 
ever. 
Sees No Saturation 

“There is no such thing as 
saturation in circulation in a 
competitive metropolis,” de- 
clares Mr. Aronoff. “Under any 
economic condition there al- 
ways is circulation to get.” 

Stronger sales messages will 
be needed in 1950 to get the 
Public’s not-so-easily-released 
nickels, Mr. Aronoff added. 

He believes that prices higher 
than five cents daily and 15 
cents Sunday would definitely 
cause circulation losses. “It is 
proved that odd penny charges 
for ne pers are popul 
and result in circulation de- 
clines,” he said. “It is up to 
publishers, however. to deter- 
mine if they are willing to sac- 
rifice circulation with an eye to 
Possible greater profits.” 

Greater Promotion Needed 

Mr. Aronoff believes most cir- 
culation managers have trimmed 
their operating costs during the 
past year and will continue to 
weigh wisely all operating ex- 
penses in 1950 to realize the 
ie value for each dollar 

n 


spent. 
“With costs curtailed as much 
as is feasible, the only avenue 
of increased revenue remaining 
is to find the most effective ways 
of adding circulation and circu- 
lation income,” he said. “Pro- 
motional and merchandising 
avenues must be examined 
with meticulous care, holding to 
and improving that which has 
proved good and employing new 
ideas which promise results.” 
Clark Farber, Miami (Fla.) 
News, predicts 1950 will be 
mostly a repetition of 1949: 
“Circulation will continue at a 
high level, circulation managers 
will devote more time to train- 
ing their organizations to do 
creative selling, prices will not 
increase above the level now 
maintained by metropolitan 
newspapers, although there 
probably will be numerous price 
increases among the 50,000 and 
under group who have not yet 
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raised to the 40 cents per week 
daily and Sunday level.” 

Mr. Farber believes the prob- 
lem of increased operating costs 
will be less in 1950 than during 
1949, since there are indications 
that workers are becoming more 
productive, and circulation man- 
agers will continue to increase 
efficiency in order to hold down 


costs. 

“I believe there will be an in- 
creased use of sample copies in 
selling, and circulation man- 
agers will drive harder for home 
delivery business,” he adds. 

Sees ‘49 Levels Maintained 

George W. Hicks, Columbus 
(O.) Citizen, feels present levels 
will be maintained, granting 
that any such prediction is sub- 
ject to local and economic. con- 
ditions as affecting the entire 
industry. He reports there are 
those who believe circulations 
will drop during the latter por- 
tion of 1950. 

“The extent of this decline 
may well be in proportion to ef- 
fort put forth by the circula- 
tion manager,” warns Mr. Hicks. 
“I do not believe circulation 
prices on many newspapers will 
increase in 1950. Most newspa- 
pers have reached the five-cent 
level daily; few will attempt to 
go above it.” 

Operating costs and general 
circulation expense will be more 
stabilized than in many previous 
years, according to Mr. Hicks, 
who adds: “The alert circula- 
tion manager will make more 
progress for his publisher if he 
analyzes personnel to the extent 
of getting better results from 
fewer and more capable peo- 
ple.” 

Service and Promotion 

“As we set our sights for the 
new year, we will first of all go 
over with our editorial depart- 
ment such plans they have for 
building the product we will 
sell in 1950,” he advocates. 
“Next we will revive the vigi- 
lant program of service—keep- 
ing all distribution channels 
open. Next to service comes 
promotion. Many newspapers 
will find the need for stepped- 
up promotion.” 

James J. Morrisey, Dayton 
(O.) Journal Herald, who has 
had unusually fine circulation 
gains ever since the morning 
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Journal and evening Herald 
were merged in January, 1949, 
reports that since November, 
voluntary sales have shown a 
10% drop, due to strikes and 
lay-offs in factories, 

“Even with the employment 
situation picking up, we have 
not gained back this loss of 1,200 
or 1,400, although our home de- 
livery figure continues a slow, 
steady rise,” says Mr. Morrisey. 
“I think the peak of circula- 
tions, where there is a large 
amount of voluntary sales, such 
as streets, factories, newsstands 
and corner boxes, will continue 
to drop due to general tighten- 
ing up of money. 


TV Affects Bulldogs 

“I think that home delivery 
figures will continue to rise, but 
sales of bulldog editions of 
morning papers, or late evening 
sales of afternoon papers will 
be affected by television,” he re- 
marked. “Men who have bull- 
dog editions feel that television 
is the cause of their sales show- 
ing a drop.” 

From the agricultural Mid- 
west, comes the report that cir- 
culation in the lower income 
brackets has declined somewhat 
during 1949 and the trend seems 
to be downward, according to 
James M. Rankin, Capper Pub- 
lications, Topeka, Kan. 

“Some newspapers are now 
making reduced price offers, for 
the most part by mail, in the 
rural districts and small towns,” 
says Mr. Rankin. “This is an 
indication that sales resistance 
is continuing to increase. Cir- 
culation has been more difficult 
to hold and to increase during 
1949 than in the previous year, 
and I believe this will be true 
in 1950.” 


100% Price Increase 

Mr. Rankin points out that 
Topeka newspapers first raised 
their subscription prices in May, 
1942, and that subsequent in- 
creases have resulted in an in- 
crease of 100%. “I am sure it 
would not be wise to further in- 
crease the price of our papers 
under present conditions,” he 
adds, “and I am of the opinion 















that this is true generally over 
the country.” 

“All emphasis should be 
placed on reduction of publish- 
ing costs,” says Mr. Rankin. 

Order your 
new Blue Streak 
Linotype now 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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Tanner Retires 

Dante. W. Tanner, circulation 
director of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch and the Utica 
Daily Press, Gannett dailies, re- 
tired Jan. 1 after 50 years with 
the papers. His duties will be 
absorbed by Arthur Vaeth, cir- 
culation manager of the Obser- 
ver-Dispatch, H. Fa- 
vor, circulation manager of the 
pore 3 and Sunday Observer-Dis- 
patch. 


Snell Memorial Begun 

Wr11am =SNELL, circulation 
advisor of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram and the 
Pasadena (Calif.) Star News, 
died Dec. 28. He was stricken 
with a heart attack just before 
Christmas. 

Mr. Snell was_secretary- 
treasurer of the California Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association. 

Friends immediately initiated 
a William Snell Scholarship 
Memorial Fund to be set up 
through the California Newspa- 
perboy Foundation. 


Silver Wedding Day 

Norman JOHNsON, circulation 
manager of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, Gannett daily, is cele- 
brating his 25th wedding anni- 
versary. 


Carriers at Party 

City carriers of the Wassau 
(Wis.) Record-Herald were 
guests of the daily at the annual 
Christmas Party when_ gifts 
were distributed along with the 
annual bonus. Miles Nelson, cir- 
culation manager, was in charge. 
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FederationWary 
Of UNESCO 
Press Institute 


By G. Langelaan 


Paris— The Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Fed- 
eration of Newspaper Publish- 
ers and Editors met Dec. 1-2 at 
Luxemburg. 

M. Van de Kieft presided, and 
with him were MM Albert Bayet 
and Claude Bellanger (secre- 
tary general) France; M. J. Bur- 
ton, Belgium; T. Curtis-Will- 
son, and H. R. Davies, Great 
Britain; O. Rode, Denmark; K. 
Sartorius, Switzerland; with MM 
Hubert Clement, of Luxemburg, 
Cc. A. Steketee, of the Nether- 
lands, and Salvadori del Prato, 
Italy. Erwin Canham (USA) 
sent a letter regretting his in- 
ability to be present. 

M. Bellanger, the secretary, 
reported that the request of the 
International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers and Edi- 
tors made to the United Na- 
tions for recognition under the 
head of representative non- 
governmental organizations was 
under “favorable consideration.” 
The Federation had been offi- 
cially represented at the 10th 
session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council at Geneva. 

In like manner, the new Fed- 
eration had been invited by 
UNESCO to send a representa- 
tive to the General Conference 
held in Paris, Sept. 19-Oct. 5, 
when M. Bellanger represented 
the Federation. 

The UNESCO-proposed Inter- 
national Institute of the Press 
finds the Federation in an ex- 
tremely cautious mood. The 
Executive Committee of the 
Federation “noted with the 
keenest interest” the wish ex- 
pressed by American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors that 
a meeting might be organized in 
the United States, in March or 
April next, of a representative 
group of newspaper publishers 
of divers countries to examine 
the possibilities of realization of 
this project on an absolutely 
non-governmental basis. 

The Executive Committee 
made a distinction. There had 
been, it declared, confusion be- 
tween the preoccupations of a 
scientific and preoccupations of 
a practical order, and it was 
necessary to put an end to this 
confusion. While in the scien- 
tific order there was an interest 
in the study of the history of 
the Press, by the creation of 
classes, lectures and museums, 
the Press has neither to finance 
this nor claim in any way to 
direct it. In the practical 
order, there was evident inter- 
est that an organism of action 
should work on an international 
plane to guarantee the freedom 
of information, facilitate the 
transmission of information, and 
facilitate the dissemination of 
newspapers by diminishing cost 
prices. 

But—and it is here the new 
International Federation shows 
its caution—such_ an organism, 
the Executive Committee de- 
clared at Luxemburg most em- 
phatically, “already exists: it is 
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the International Federation of 
ge Publishers and Edi- 

and this organism, which 
hes "already begun to undertake 
this action intends to remain 
master of it.” 

The Executive Committee, in 
ithe report of its meeting at 
Luxemburg, puts itself definite- 
ly on record in the following 
terms: 

“The Federation cannot ac- 
cept to enter into an organiza- 
tion, whatever it may be, which 
should limit its independence. 
It is the proprietors of news- 
papers who have the respon- 
sibility of keeping them alive; 
and where there is responsibil- 


inn there also must be author- 


It was confirmed that the 
1950 congress of the Federation 
will take place in Rome, May 
16-19, and it was reported that 
an invitation had been received 
from the Newspaper Society of 
Great Britain to conduct the 
1951 congress in London. 


Tass Reporter 
Denied Seat in 
Ottawa Gallery 


Ottawa — Tinofev Remizov, 
the new Ottawa correspondent 
of Tass, the Russian news agen- 
cy, has already gained the dis- 
favor of the executive of Can- 
ada’s parliamentary press 
gallery. 

Mr. Remizov has temporarily 
been denied ee space in 
the gallery because he did not 
have credentials satisfactory to 
the gallery executive. 

en the Tass correspondent 
insisted he was entitled to use 
the desk of Simon Scherbatych, 
his predecessor, who recently re- 
turned to Moscow, Chester 
Bloom, 67-year-old Ottawa cor- 
respondent of the Winnipeg 
(Man.) Free Press, and a gal- 
lery president, ordered Mr. 
Remizov from the gall and 
threatened to have him ejected. 

Mr. Bloom previously ruled 
that Mr. Remizov would have 
no gallery privileges until he 
presented a letter from his em- 
ployers accrediting him as a 
resident correspondent. Mr. 
Remizov, transferred here from 
New York, said he would cable 
to Moscow for the accreditation 

Mr. Remizov said he would 
protest to Lester B. Pearson, 
Minister for External Affairs. 
Mr. Pearson said it was a mat- 
ter to be decided by the gallery. 

Canada’s parliamentary press 
gallery provides working space 
and other facilities for accred- 
ited correspondents. The gallery 
now has nearly 80 members and 
is administered by an elected 
executive responsible to the 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Tass has been represented in 
the gallery since the first Rus- 
sian diplomatic mission came to 
Canada nearly 10 years ago. 

Tass correspondents, as mem- 
bers of the Russian Embassy 
staff, get some privileges such 

as immunity from income tax 
ond freedom from customs ex- 
amination on entry to this 
country. 

















A Wey 


In an editorial a few weeks ago The Atlanta 
Journal, (a CQ client), described this service as 
“eminently useful for clearing the befogged Wash- 
ington picture.” This is precisely what we do for 
newspapers, at reasonable rates, and should be 
pleased to do for you, too, if you are not already 
a CQ client. But we would extend The Journal's 
happy phrase to observe that nothing clears a 
picture like the facts. 2 

Clearing the befogged Washington picture is 
CQ’s business. For editorial writers, for political 
writers and for news writers, CQ supplies the facts 
and background about Congress and the issues be- 
fore it in concise, accurate, quickly accessible form. 
CQ is devoted exclusively to covering Congress, 
and there is no duplication of its service by any 
other; CQ’s information is original and copyrighted. 


Mailed from Washington throughout the week, 
CQ’s Logs for Editors give the complete voting 
record of every Member of Congress, chart party 
unity—the recent news stories were based on our 
data—report bipartisan support and the activities 
of pressure groups. They provide coverage on a 
great many other aspects of Congress. CQ’s yearly 
Almanac, an essential part of the service, is the 
only authoritative reference on Congress. The 
Almanac is basic reference material for every news- 
paper library. We have a limited number of the 
1948 Almanacs, and as long as they last, are mak- 
ing them available without charge to new clients. 


Thoughtful editors will see in CQ—as do The 
Atlanta Journal and many other leading news- 
papers—a remarkable opportunity to make local 
news out of Congress, and to clear the befogged 
Washington picture. This is a considerable public 
service in itself, but that it should also build reader 
interest does not seem a bad thing, either. Why 
not take advantage yourself of CQ’s exclusive fea- 
tures in 1950? An inquiry will bring complete 
details. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 
NEWS FEATURES 
732 17th Street, N.W. Sterling 8060 
Washington, D. C. 

















RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Ex-Reporter 


Becomes 


Youngest Network Chief 


By Jerry Walker 


Tue pay has finally come when 
a president of a national radio 
i newsmen 


network can 
at a press con- 
ference: “I was 





Kintner 


Woods stepped up to a new post 
as vicechairman of the Board. 
As executive vicepresident of 
ABC in the last few years, Mr. 
Kintner gave special attention 
to the news-gathering organiza- 
= a copped several kudos 
,-4 language of the ae 
po ~— of coll 
allie daseminating 
election me on both radio 
and television. 
Mr. Kintner, only 40, is the 
youngest of the Big Four presi- 
dents in network radio. we. 


f the Army 
a lieutenant colonel with 
it of Merit. 

Alsop’s oo Note 
Pe career nowspeper” 
was coualay ‘Aistingut 
Right out of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, he got on the staff of the 
New Yor —— Tribune and 
spec: in financial report- 
ing. (By coincidence, his pre- 
—o at Mr. Woods, 

Timarily a financial man.) 
er” r serving for a time as 
Washington correspondent ~4 
the Herald Tribune, . 
ner teamed up with’ Joseph AL 
sop to write a syndicated col- 
umn, a couple of books, and 
magazine articles. He enlisted 
in the Army at the outbreak 
of the war. 

Mr. meters promotion was 
one of several top-level execu- 
tive changes in the networks. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
announced a realignment of 
personnel, as a direct result of 
which Davidson Taylor, vice- 
president in charge of public 
affairs, resigned because he felt 
he could not work effectively 
under the new setup. 

Changes at CBS 

Sig Mickelson, of WCCO, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, becomes 
CBS + ._* of public affairs; 
William C. Gittinger jo the 
senior minaaumee as_ vice- 
president and assistant to the 
resident; Hubbell Robinson, 
r., vi cepresident in charge of 
eter _ grams, takes over 
general ection of all pro- 
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gramming in radio and TV; and 
J. L. Van Volkenburg becomes 
vicepresident in charge of net- 
work sales, coordinating AM 


and TV. 

In the Press Information de- 
partment, Michael J. Foster, 
onetime New York Journal and 
New York Times reporter, got 
the new title of assistant direc- 
tor, under George Crandall, and 
Michael J. Boscia became execu- 
tive assistant to Crandall. 


Dr. Du Mont Reports 
ecm of Industry 

INCE TELEVISION is responsi- 
ble for all of this shaking up 
in the a. staffs, one good 





is the man who 
recently told a 


Du Mont 


tee how he organized his com- 
pany, Allen B. DuMont —- 
—— Inc., in 1931 with a ca 
tal of $1 ,000. First year’s 


enuouneted to $70. Today the i 


company has assets of more 
than $22,000,000 and —" 
sales of $70,000,000 this y 

The DuMont TV Bm “had 
gross billings of $2,500,000 last 
year. Without local station sales, 
the network did $900,000 busi- 
ness. In the light of this, Dr. 
DuMont told _ stockholders: 

“Television’s march of prog- 

g 1949 leaves no 
doubt that the medium has 
taken its place among the lead- 
ing industries in the country. 
At the end of last year there 
were only 49 stations on the 
air in 29 cities. At this writ- 
ing there are 98 stations oper- 
ating in 58 cities. 

“Last year approximately 
950,000 receivers were produced 
by the industry. During the 
past month of November alone, 
the industry turned out 490,- 
000 television sets, making a 
total of more than 2,400,000 for 
11 months. Even in those cities 
with but one station and limit- 
ed programming, even in com- 
munities with no stations at all 
came the realization that no 
home in the future will be 
complete without at least one 
television set. 

100 New Stations Possible 


“What of 1950? A great deal 
depends upon the FCC’s action 
on = the freeze. 4 
less this factor, the total 
mele — Be in the television in- 
dustry in 1950 will top $5,- 





000,000,000. the end bo _ 
there should" more 8,- 
000,000 receivers in homes ole 


public aggro places. If the 

‘CC ban is lifted soon enough, 
there could be 100 new stations 
by the end of the year, with an 
increase in the number of sets 
to at least 10,000,000. 

(Total sales of television sets 
in the New York City area ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 during the 
Christmas week, Hugh M. Be- 
ville, Jr., director ot Research 
for the National Broadcasting 
Co., reported.) 

“1950 will mark a trend to 
two-television homes, with extra 
sets being used in children’s 


| 


-rooms, maid’s rooms and rum- 


pus rooms. The year should 
also see a vast pag he mg in 
programming, as budgets in- 
crease in line with the added 
circulation. The trend to large 
direct view screens should also 
continue. 

“During 1949 we equipped 
and opened two new manufac- 
turing plants in order to estab- 
lish the strongest possible posi- 
tion in this new industry. The 
East Paterson plant, the largest 
television assembly plant in the 
world under one roof, and the 
new cathode-ray tube plant in 
Allwood, N. J., now enable us 
to produce more of our prod- 
ucts with greater efficiency. 

ite the fact that the 


growth of the DuMont organi- 
zation has been unusually rapid, 
we feel that we are moving 
carefully in order to avoid a 
rate of growth that might en- 
danger either our financial posi- 
tion or the quality of our -—" 
ucts. Our manufacturi and 
sales philosophy for 1950 will 
be maximum production com- 
mensurate with the mainten- 
ance of the high DuMont qual- 
ity standards.” 


Saturday Night TV 
For Small Advertisers 


NBC’s new Saturday night 
programming plan poof televi- 
sion, designed to enable smaller 
advertisers to participate in the 
night-time attractions and open 
new sources of revenue for in- 
dividual stations, will go into 
operation Feb. 4. 

Sylvester L. Weaver, vice- 
president in charge of Tele- 
vision, said the new Saturday 
night plan was submitted to the 
22 stations on NBC’s television 
network on a wholly vol y 


meni, and each station is free 

to accept or reject it on the 
basis of its individual sales and 
programming _ situation. Ac- 
ceptance by a minimum of 15 
stations is cquieed for the plan 
to become operative. 

The plan calls for sequential 
programming of the two-and- 
a-half-hour —- night = 
iod beginning at p.m., 
the sale of rotating a 
ments limited. to three each half 
hour. 

“The value of this advertis- 
ing proposal compared with the 
same dollars spent in magazines 
and other media convinces us 
that this project will be wel- 
comed by advertisers and agen- 
cies,” said Mr. Weaver. 


Japan Press Fights 


Election News Gag 
Tokyo — Japan’s three largest 
newspapers are taking the lead 
in an attack on a postwar Japa- 
nese law which prevents the 
a a from aaa 
ly was 
declared by efficlals of General 
MacArthur’s headquarters to be 
“unconstitutional.” Now — = 
nese lawmakers. are ame 
the original law, but Mainicht 
Yomiuri, and Asahi claim the 
amendment does not change the 
law. The a rs claim the law, 
while tting papers to 
“report” Section news, prohibits 
them from running criticism of 
candidates and 


MacArthur headquarters, offi- 
cials are backing the papers. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING 


channels still available for many areas. 
appraise the possibilities for your locality and render 
competent assistance in obtaining your construction 
permit and building your station. 


Industrial Communications Company 


Let us 


Chicago 43, Ill. 
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Salada Tea 


To Expand Use 
Of Newspapers 


Boston—Newspaper advertis- 
ing, which for 57 years has been 
the backbone of its promotion, 
will be utilized even more dur- 
ing 1950 by the Salada Tea Co., 
declares J. W. Colpitts, adver- 
tising manager. 

Mr. Colpitts, addressing an 
annual meeting of the sales or- 
ganization of the company, dis- 
cussed the value of ar a 
in newspapers, as oppo: 
other media. 

“We are going to expand our 
newspaper advertising substan- 
tially in 1950,” he said. “During 
the past year our company has 
broken all previous sales rec- 
ords and 1949 marks the great- 
est sales year in our entire his- 


tory. 

“From the standpoint of ad- 
vertising, newspaper advertising @ 
which has m used consistent- 
ly, day in and day -. week af- 

er 


must be given the lion’s share 
of the credit for the growth of 
our business. 

“From time to time we have 
run test campaigns in practic- 
ally all major advertising me- 
dia, but the results of each such 
test have served only to con- 
vince us still further that news- 
paper advertising seems to work 
best for us. In no small meas- 


ure this may be due to the fact edi 


that every neg hy interested in 
the news and the only place one 
can find all the news and read 
it at his convenience is in the 
newspapers. 

“In addition, newspaper co 
erage is so complete gl. ‘t 
reaches into the smallest to 
and hamlets and it a "be 
difficult to find a place that is 
beyond the influence of news- 
papers.” 


Special Desk Takes 


Sports Query Calls 

Los ANGELEs—An idea origi 
nated by Dan Parker, sports 
editor of the New York Daily 
Mirror, has been borrowed by 
Ben Woolbert, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer sports director, with 
gratifying results. 

It is the establishment of a 

special information desk which 
toate all calls for sports in- 
formation. sports eee a. 
the library is manned b: 
Ferguson, Bob Fox, Bill Collier 
and Larry O’Ne' -. 


MacKnight Joins Katz 

Katz Agency, Inc., national 
advertising representative, has 
appointed Frank B. MacKnight 
> a the publications sales staff 
of its Chicago office. 


New Farm Editor 


Hutcuinson, Kan.—William S. 


Bork, 37-year-old Air Corps 
veteran and coun agricultural 
agent, has joined the staff of the 


—- News-Herald as farm 
2. 


New Company 
Will Publish 

s “ge 
Ohio Dailies 

Cotumsus, O.— Articles have 
been filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State providing for 
merger of the Ohio State Jour- 
= Pd with the Dispatch Print- 
ng 

The Dispatch Printing Co. 
publishes the Columbus Dis- 

tch, e and 
morning. The ‘Ohio State Jour- 
nal is published each morning 
except Sunday. 

Under the merger, effective 
Jan. 1, the continuing corpora- 
tion is to be known as the Dis- 
patch Printing Co. Both papers 
= continue to publish as be- 
ore. 

Officers of the new company 
which will operate both papers 
are: co-publishers, ar T. 
Wolfe and Robe . Wolfe; 
president, Preston Wolfe; vice- 
president and treasurer, Richard 
S. Wolfe; vicepresident, general 





manager and secretary, Arthur 
E. Campbell; editor-in-chief Ar- 
thur E. Johnson; assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, Frank D. 
Lunsford. 


Preston Wolfe was president the 


of the old ar Pa ng 

Corp., with E. 

Wolfe as ceamitiaieae oe Ed- 
ar ‘T. Wolfe was president-pub- 
isher of the Ohio State Journal. 

cles of a pro- 
vide that the maximum 


poration is outhecint. te 
outstanding is 15,000 shares wi 
a par value of $100 each. T™ 
amount of stated capital with 
which the new corporation ~— 
begin business is $1,427,300, to 
be represented 4,273 

of the par value $100. 

In the merger, the shares of 
the continuing corporation ac- 
quired by the Ohio State Jour- 
nal are being exchanged for its 

outstanding shares on the 
a approximately one share of 
the continuing corporation for 
eight shares of the Ohio State 
Journal Co. 

a 
A.M. Daily Ceases 
In Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Evizasetn City, N. C.—Effec- 
tive Jan. a: the Daily Advance 
became the only y news- 
paper here. The morning Inde- 
pendent ceased publication on 
Dec. 31 and the Advance took 
over its circulation list. 

The Independent was started 
42 years ago as a weeekly. 

The Daily Advance, now the 
only daily of the Albemarle sec- 
tion of Northeastern North Caro- 
chased Nov. 1 by 


howe 


dependent to Advance, Inc., 

which Mr. Williams is presiden’ bok 
has joined Station WCNC as 
poe editor ont local advertis- 
Peele is pres- 





of shares which the new cor- 


ident of Station WG AL 








Ale Tasting, 


@ One of England’s old and envied professions 
—that of official ale-conner (taster) has vir- 
tually disappeared from the scene, a victim of 
the march of science and mechanization. 

Great Britain’s ale and beer tasters date their 
calling from’ William the Conqueror, who 
created the office as a means of controlling the 
quality of the nation’s favorite beverage. Tasters 
were invested with authority to set prices 
based on their palate’s judgment and even to 
exact penalties if the beverage fell below the 
minimum standard. 

In recent years, however, the profession was 
reduced to being an honorary one, bound up 
chiefly with ceremonial occasions. 

The ancient profession has about disappeared 


Vanishing Profession 


because there no longer is any need for it, as 
one of the few surviving ale-conners recently 
explained. Today all beer is good beer. 
Brewing is subject to laboratory control from 
the time the malt is ground until the finished 
product is packaged in keg, bottle or can. 
Nothing is left to chance. Temperatures for 
boiling or chilling are kept under perfect con- 
trol. Air is sterilized in the fermenting cellar. 
Yeast kept in pure culture apparatus supplies 
the fermenting agent. And the entire process 
is under the watchful eyes of master brewers 
schooled in all sciences relating to brewing. 
They are the official tasters of today, insuring 
the uniform quality of America’s beverage of 


moderation. 


UNITED STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION = 4 


21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Universal Definition 
For ‘Promotion’ Sought 


By T. S. Irvin 
THE QUESTION of defining 
newspaper promotion is up 


again. Frank Knight mentions 
it in the current issue of the 
monthly Notebcok he does as 
secretary of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association. 
He gets = Rigs from Bob 
Lampee of the Pittsburgh (Pa. ) 
Post Gazette who, as 


make friends for a newspaper, 
rightfully beginning with the 
newspaper’s own staff.” 

That should start your think- 
ing. If you have any ideas, send 
them along to Bob Lampee. Bear 
in mind the importance of this 
—without clear definition, pro- 
motion has no clear status in 





of the editorial promotion com- 
mittee of NNPA, wonders just 
what editorial promotion is. 

“Ever since I was appointed 
chairman,” Bob writes, “I have 
been button-holing mn news- 
paper promotion men and ask- 
ing, ‘Hey, what is editorial pro- 
motion?’ I never get the same 
answer.” 

This question of definition, 
Frank notes, is a perennial. tt 
comes up at every meeting of 
Promotion men. Indeed, at the 
last NNPA convention, in New 
York, a serious effort was made 
to change the “promotion” in 
NNPA to “public relations.” 
Sponsors of the effort had a 
sound argument that public re- 
lations more nearly defined the 
various duties of newspaper 
Promotion people. 

By ——e of definition is 





pro- 
‘motion ng It plagues many 
the advertising and public 
‘eeletions fields. The public rela- 


tions profession has 1 wres- 
tled with ea proper d ition of 
bilities. It is im- 


portant both to promotion peo- 
ple and to their employers. 
Unless the responsibilities of 
promotion people are clearly de- 
fined and understood both by 
them and by their employers, a 
feeling of pg gt exists. ‘And 
vagueness of duty and respon- 
sibility commands neither re- 
spect nor rewerd. 
Our Own Definition 
Many years ago, in this spa 
we attempted a definition rr; 
newspaper promotion which, so 
far as we know, is the only one 
ever written down. We de- 
fined: it as “any organized ef- 
fort a ne es 
pe more and Stiterial ———. 
althoug Possi employing 
those columns, to win reader 
favor and advertiser i. 
ge Bob Jaman. seeki 
new universally accep le 
definition, throws the question 
wide open again. He writes 
down his own definitions of the 
several major phases of newspe- 
per promotion in the hope of 
stimulating comment and sug- 
ae leading to such a defini- 


Advertising promotion he de- 
fines as “ ammunition for 
selling advertising.” Circula- 
tion promotion is “to make read- 
ers out of non-readers.” Edito- 
rial promotion is “designed to 
hhold on to present readers and 
establish so! reading habits.” 
Public relations is poe. Bh to 
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the newspaper organization. 
Advertiser Service 

One field in which most pro- 
motion departments operate and 
which is ignored in Bob Lam- 
pee’s tions is advertiser 
service. There are valid argu- 
ments pro and con as to whether 
this is strictly newspaper pro- 
motion, or merely a service of- 
fered by the sales—or advertis- 
ing—department. 

As a practical matter, of 
course, advertiser service is, in 
most cases, more than merely 
a service and most distinctly a 
promotion. Much space is sold 
through the creative efforts of 
advertiser service departmenis. 

m Simmons of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune brings up the 
question of advertiser service as 
chairman at that committee of 

e is starting work on 
pn ng of two handbooks, 
one to contain usable headline 
material, the other to report 100 
successful special events used 
to stimulate business for retail 
advertisers. He is asking for 
contributions for both poe. 

Both projects, eatery A = 
special events bookl 
prove of practical oa Mon 
ing value to promotion people. 

ey are, therefore, certainly 
worth some effort on your part. 
So send your headlines and your 
special events to Ben Simmons. 


Color 

IT HAS ALWAyYs been a matter 
of some surprise to us why more 
promotion to stimulate the use 
of ROP color is not done by the 
newspapers that offer such color 
service. It seems to us that 
there must be a large source of 
revenue in national color ad- 
vertising that could be ta 
by such promotion—and that the 
mechanical problems that still 
exist in national color advertis- 
ing would be more quicky 
solved if there were more such 
advertising to prod such solu- 


ion. 
The Milwaukee (Wis.) Jour- 


with agate or pica scales 
Imprinted with your adver 
isement. 2 
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at any rate, is not sitting 
"aly about color Promotion. Pro- 
motion a ourt Conlee 
sends us a ful of color 
pages run in the past several 
months to promote color. They 
are un , > 4 excellent, and 
perhaps they help explain why 
the Journal prints more color 
than any other newspaper. 

“We do not ask advertisers 
to do the experimentation in 
color,” Court writes. “We do 
this pioneering work in edito- 
rial or rr ~s ges to dem- 
onstate its f ility and then 
present it to yon Some 
of the color pages Court sends, 
he explains, are blow-ups of 
magazine color plates. “Since 
demonstrating the success | of 
this technique,” he notes, “we 
have sold several such ads to 
national accounts.” 


In the Bag 

Anpy TaLBoT of the Chicago 
Herald - American uses a cute 
idea to promote the Roy Rogers 
comic strip. He is distributing 
a cardboard cut-out replica of 
the Roy Rogers revolver to 
theaters featuring Roy Rogers, 
schools and playgrounds. Bang! 


NEA Service uses a good card- 
board cut-out idea, too, to pro- 
mote a series on bowling by 
Val Mikiel, 1949 women’s na- 
tional match game champ. Its 
cut-out, naturally, is a bowling 
ball. Strike! 

Owen Sound (Ont.) Daily Sun- 
Times publishes an excellent 18- 
page booklet, 84x11 inches, pro- 
fusely illustrated with good pho- 
tographs, to = the story of the 


arket. 

i (ind.) Tribune 
has published e standard market 
data file folder giving complete 
statistical information about the 
South Bend market. 

Last — Day the 
Chicago Sun-Times published 
its biggest issue, 128 pages, of 
which 32 pa; ogy as were advertis- 
ing ie the sh Furniture 

the largest F. 1 retail ad- 


_vertisements ever run in Chi- 


cago. Now the Sun-Times puts 
= a folder telling what hap- 
ened. many mer 
fave called to ask us, Was it 
successful?” is the caption on 
the folder, and the answer is 
contained in a letter from Mil- 
ton Fish saying that the store 
more than made its sales quota. 
This is hard hitting specific pro- 
motion. 








ANew-Type Coverage of This Great 
Caribbean-Central America Market 


Never before has there been a beauti- 
fully complete newspaper supplement in 
panish for women of this responsive 
area, fashioned to meet a demand for 
live news and information about femi- 
nine topics. 


Write for further details, 


SUPLEMENTOS ASOCIADOS, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








Bright Ideas 


Good Will Builder 

HuMAN INTEREST stories about 
the Downingtown (Pa.) Ar- 
chive’s newsdealers and distrib- 
utors and their places of A 4 
ness are featured in a new se- 
ries, “They Sell the Archive. “% 


Q and A 

IN PREPARATION for Worcester’s 
new council-manager form of 
government, which went into 
effect Jan. 2, the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram has started a 
daily two-column panel of ques- 
tions and answers on “The New 
Charter.” 


Reader Poll 
For tts New Year's edition, 
the Hutchinson (Kan.) News- 


Herald named a “Citizen of the - 


Year,” selected by a reader poll. 


Picture Story 

“From AMBULANCE Call to 
Hospital After an Auto Crash” 
was the title of a full page of 
pictures in a recent edition of 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. 
Pictures were taken at the scene 
of the crash, at the hospital 
switchboard, in the ambulance, 
in the emergency room, and 
finally the ambulance “rolling” 
with the driver reporting, that 
he was clear for another call. 

” 


Column Excerpts 
Make Popular Book 


Mempuis, Tenn. — Readers of 
the Greenhouse, editorial page 
column in the Commercial Ap- 
peal, Scripps-Howard newspa- 
per have almost exhausted a 
ge printing of excerpts. 

e 68-page books sold for 25 
cai each. 

It was the sixth annual col- 
lection of verse, homely philos- 
ophy and assorted dissertations 
that Paul Flowers, conductor of 
the column and frequent contri- 
butor himself, gathered from 
throughout the Mid South. Anne 
Goodwin Winslow, novelist of 
Raleigh, Tenn., wrote the fore- 
word. The book was compiled 
and published by the Commer- 
cial Appeal’s Promotions De- 
partment. 


Do You Publish a 
WEEKLY or 


MONTHLY 
Trade Magazine? 


Get a 





printing quotation 
from this old established 
firm. Complete _linotype 
composing room, presses on 
premises. Large or small 
runs. 


WALTER N. DENNIS 
Printing Co., 


Inc. 
48 FRONT STREET 
York 4 New Ld 
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Daily's Booklet 
Of River Scenes 
Is Popular Gift 


Atrton, Ill.—When P. B. Cous- 
ley, Alton Evening Telegraph 
publisher, set out to promote 
construction of a scenic high- 
way along the Mississippi, he 
didn’t realize he might end up 
by publishing a “best seller.” 

But that’s just what happened. 

In the process of Bs pee 
the highway, it was quickly real- 
ized some way of showing its 
scenic beauties to the proper 
persons must be developed. The 
bluffs could be viewed only 
from the river. 

The Telegraph's photographer, 
Robert Graul, took a number of 
photographs of choice scenes. 
These were placed in a book of 
ye prints to be - 
to Gov. Adlai Stevenson. me 
of them were color photographs. 

A whole series of the photo- 
graphs was published in the 
newspaper from day to day, in 
bleck and white. 

Then a demand for a booklet 
of them grew up. 

The Telegraph included in the 
book 37 scenes, all in 8x11 pic- 
tures, eight of them in full color. 
It decided to hold the price at 
$2 apiece. 

The first shipment of 500 
reached the Telegraph from the 
printers two days before Christ- 
mas. The Telegraph, with short 
advance notice of the delivery, 
announced by a_ front-page 
story and by an advertisement 
the books would be available 
as last-minute Chr s gifts. 

Before noon the following day 
all 500 had been sold a the 
Telegraph had to send a rush 
order for 300 more of the 2,000 
it had contracted for. 

o 


Houston Post Marks 
Its 65th Anniversary 


Houston, Tex.— The Houston 
Post commemoreted its 65th 
year last week with an anni- 
versary edition. It contained 60 
— in four sections. 

ating officially back to 1885, 
the Post was reborn of an 
earlier Houston Post which was 
founded five years before. 
1924 Ross S. Sterling bought the 
Houston Dispatch and the Post 
and merged them as the Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch. Former Gov. 
W. P. Hobby, current president 
of the Post, became president of 
the Post-Dispatch. 

_ In 1931 Mr. Sterling sold his 
interest in the Post-Dispatch to 
J. E. Josey, and the Dispatch 
was dropped from its name. 
Governor Hobby continued as 
president, with Oveta Culp 
Hobby, executive vicepresident. 
Governor Hobby purchased con- 
trol of the paper in 1939. 

= 


Considine Cited 

Bob Considine, International 
News Service reporter and col- 
umnist, received a citation this 
week from the Christian: Ath- 
letic Foundation for “exerting 
the most wholesome influence 
on the nation’s sports pages. 





. ee i ? 
Mrs. Virginia Wilton 


Promoters Pick 
“Woman of Year’ 


Campen, N. J.—Mrs. Virginia 
W. Wilton, promotion manager 
of the Courier-Post, has been 
named “Woman of the Year” by 
the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association. 

She became the first woman 
member of the NNPA in 1947. 
Frank Knight, secretary-treas- 
urer of NNPA, said in a bulletin 
to members: 

“Here’s a promotion-wise gal 
who would put most male ex- 
perts to shame. Sharp, witty 
and unselfish with her ideas she 
has enough ability in one finger 
to keep a staff hustling by the 
minute.” 

Mrs. Wilton joined the Cour- 
ier-Post in May, 1947, as assis- 
tant promotion manager and be- 
came head of the department in 
September of the same year. 

Mrs. Wilton, an artist, as well 
as copywriter, with advertising 
agency background, was on the 
promotion staff of the Philadel- 
phia Record for four years. 

One of her hobbies is making 
presentations for newspaper 
friends seeking jobs. 

She is married to Edward 
Stokes Wilton, an artist and 
copywriter who is advertising 
consultant of the Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


N. Y. Police Directed 


To Assist Newsmen 

A new “Public Relations” 
manual for New York City Po- 
lice Department comma co- 
operation with the Press, in the 
following language: 

“While police officers must 
exercise discretion with respect 
to information of a nature that 
cannot and should not be di- 
vulged, it is equally important 
to promptly release to repre- 
sentatives of the press such in- 
formation as is permissible. 

“Cooperation with accredited 
representatives of the press is 
extremely i rtant....A co- 
operative attitude and a cour- 
teous! explanation when neces- 
sary will usually result in a 





more desirable presentation of 
the facts from the police view- 
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"The client suggested minor revieions” 





You can always count on revisions or delays— 
whether you’re a printer, agency man, or electro- 
typer. And that’s where Air Express pays off. 
Regular use of this super-speedy service gives you 
more time to do the job—actually can. save you 
overtime. 

Remember, Air Express is the world’s fastest way 
to ship or receive. Goes on every Scheduled Airline 
flight. And it’s more convenient, too. Special door- 
to-door service is included in the low rates. Make 
Air Express your routine shipping method—it pays. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments, 
B of these ad regular use of Air Expreas pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low dity in effect. Investigate.) 













Rates include pick-up ond delivery deer 
to door in ail principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Rellway Express Agency and the 
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Half-Hour Staff Forum 
Breeds Opinion, Ideas 


By Allen M. Widem 


Hartrorp, Conn.—“What do 
you think about this? Calamity 
is the principal yardstick for 
news coverage. Norman Cou- 
sins said so in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature.” 

That was Managing Editor 
Carl E. Lindstrom’s challenge 
to his news staff at one of the 
Tuesday afternoon mind-whet- 
ting sessions at the Hartford 
Times, Gannett afternoon daily. 
These sessions were instituted 
by Mr. Lindstrom about three 
years ago. Newsmen attend 
voluntarily. 

From the 50-odd newsmen 

who seize the bait on such is- 
sues as these, Moderator Lind- 
strom gets what he wants, 
opinion. “With opinion,” he 
says, “we can get all our news 
men to work as a team. With- 
out jf, you are more or less 
working in a vacuum.” 
_ Subjects at the staff meet- 
ings are varied, but the objec- 
tive remains: to integrate opin- 
ions and ideas, chink the gaps 
and broaden the scope of news 
coverage, arouse a wider pub- 
lic interest in the news, and 
plow out journalistic ruts. This 
means getting fresh ideas from 
all corners of the news organi- 
zation and from the outside. 

These forums, limited to 
about a half hour, may take the 
form of a quiz on local history 
and general knowledge of the 
city, it may be a talk by a re- 
porter on some phase of news 
coverage, or a_give-and-take 
session with a Hartford city 
official who is willing to say 
what he likes and dislikes about 
the newspaper. At other times 
the staff is given a chance to 
straighten out intramural dif- 
ferences at “gripe sessions.” 

The opinions and suggestions 
of the reporters get a hearing 
before Lindstrom, William F. 
Shea, copy desk chief; City Edi- 
tor Frank T. Ahearn, and other 
city room executives. Doubts 
Sa news 
evaluation an mes policy ar 
thrashed out and =w "heey 
ideas and sources 
which might never have been 
born in the daily flurry of the 


ewsroom. 

‘Unless there is an exchange 
of opinion,” says Mr. Lindstrom, 
your newspaper gets into the 
a technique of opera- 
ion. 

Mr. Lindstrom is a seasoned 
newspaperman with three dec- 
ades of experience. 


LA. Mirror Columnist 
Picks Cooking Champ 

Los ANGELES — Most every 
man has thought at some time 
or another the average woman 
can be a lousy cook. But only 
Paul V. Coates, Los Angeles 
Mirror columnist, ever dared 
say so right out in print. 


48 


Wires crackled, mail poured 
in by the sackful. 


“We dare you!” was the gist 
t 


of the readers’ response. 


Mr. Coates took up the chal- © 


lenge by offering prizes for the 
best cook he could find, and 
mentioned that he was avail- 
able as a Los Angeles man who 


would come to dinner, if in- 
vited. 
The bids came in by the 


score, and the columnist dined 
with a different family every 
night for several weeks. In re- 
turn, he entertained his hostess 
and her husband at a night spot. 

On Dec. 30 Mr. Coates named 
the all-time winner, Mrs. Agnes 
Aselin, 63, whose specialty was 
pork chops en casserole. 


‘Through the Window’ 
Is City Room Game 


INDIANAPOLIs—Reporters since 
the beginning have crawled in 
windows to get stories, but 
Indianapolis Times _ reporters 
are probably the first to crawl 
in a window to report to the 
city desk. 

That weird looking piece of 
construction (see cut) is the 
“ladder” which the Times edi- 
torial staff has been using to 
gain entrance to their city 
room. 

“We have,” chuckled Walter 
Leckrone, Times editor, “the 





Up these stairs... 


only climb-up step-down city 
room in the world.” 

Miss Jean Maney, Times so- 
ciety writer, is shown (see cut) 
“stepping down” into the city 
room after passing through the 
window which was converted 
into a door. 

Addition of a third floor to 
the Times building involved in- 
terior remodeling which closed 
the former stairway and neces- 
sitated construction of the ex- 
terior “ladder.” The construc- 
tion work will be completed 
in about a month. 


Managing Editor Carl E. Lindstr 





of Hartt 





d (Conn.) Times faces 


his staff to pose brain-teasing questions and hear “gripes” too. 


Toy Administration 
Ends with a Gag 


Detroir—Police Commissioner 
Harry S. Toy, who won national 
attention last year when he 
tried to force newspaper men 
to sign non-Communist affida- 
vits to get press cards, has been 
ousted by the new Mayor, Al- 
bert E. bo. 

Mr. Toy’s two-years of tur- 
moil and publicity seeking, 
which earned him the nick- 
name “Headline Harry,” ended 
Jan. 4. But in the last days of 
his administration he got into 
a mixup with the newsmen. 

He gave the police beat re- 
porters special badges, which 
were exact replicas of the of- 


ficial sergeants’ badge, with 
only the word “Reporter” in 
small letters to differentiate 


them from the real McCoys. 
They were to be souvenirs of 
the Toy administration. 

But a hue and cry arose from 
off-the-beat reporters. These 
protests were rejected by Mr. 
Toy’s “board of directors,” 





... and into the City Room 


members of the working press 
on the Police Beat. 

Best use of the badge to date 
was made by Reporter Bob De- 
Wolfe, of the Detroit Free Press. 
Forgetting his lunch on a bus, 
Mr. DeWolfe ran up to a taxi- 
cab and flashed the badge. 
“Follow that bus!” he cem- 
manded. 
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“Yes sir, yes sir,” said the 
cabbie. He soon forced the bus 
to the curb. 

The reporter stepped into the 
bis, flashing the shining badge 


again. 

“What did I do, officer?” said 
the paling bus driver. 

“Be calm, my man,” said “Of- 
ficer” DeWolfe. He retrieved 
his lunch, thanked the mysti- 
fiei bus driver and returned to 
the. taxi. 

‘Headquarters, driver.” 

in record time Mr. DeWolfe 
was disembarking at Police 
Fieadquarters. The cabbie waved 
ais hand as DeWolfe made a 
feeble pass his 
pocket. 

“Never mind, officer,” he said. 
“Always glad to do a favor for 
the Department.” 


Christmas Comes 
To Chicago Newsroom 
Cuicaco—Here’s a Christmas 
story that even the Chicago 
Daily News city room missed 
—although it was the scene of 
the story. It remained for Tony 
Weitzel, Town Crier columnist, 
to tell it, two days after Christ- 


at money 


mas. 

“Until Friday we had a tiny 
Christmas tree in the Daily 
Newsroom. Editors hung it 
with colored lights and cut 
paper dolis out of copy paper 
to embellish its slender branch- 
es. Reporters festooned it with 
their Christmas cards hung 
from ribbons. 

“Friday a florist’s delivery 
boy brought a big package to 
the newsroom. In it was a 
lovely poinsettia plant, and a 
card. e card read, “In mem- 
ory of Roland Hansen, to all 
his coworkers and friends of 
the Daily News.’ Roland Han- 
sen was the brilliant young 
Daily News artist who died, 
early in November, after « brief 


and sudden illness. He was 
only 24. 
“Quietly, Margaret White- 


sides, City Editor Clem Lane’s 
assistant, dismantied our tiny 
Christmas tree. In its place, 
with gentle reverence, she set 
that gay, bright poinsettia, to 
bring back to a bunch of news- 
paper guys, the warm memory 
of a grand young colleague, 
who didn’t stick around long 
enough.” 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Boom’s Over; Schools 
Show Enrollment Drop 


By Dwight Bentel 


ENROLLMENT at major schools 
and departments of journalism 
this fall was down 11% from 
that of 1948. 

The postwar student boom 
was over for the J-schools, it ap- 
pears from survey returns re- 
ported by Warren C. Price, Uni- 
versity of Oregon school of jour- 
nalism, in December’s Journal- 
ism Quarterly. 

His figures show 14,725 stu- 
dents at 73 schools and depart- 
ments, including all AASDJ 
schools, as against 16,619 at al- 
most the same group of schools 
last year. 

This was the first year since 
war's end that they had failed 
to report new record enroll- 
ments, although general enroll- 
ment in U. S. colleges and uni- 
versities reached a new all-time 
high this autumn. 

For many journalism educa- 
tors and practitioners the news 
would be welcome in view of 
the tightening employment sit- 
uation in the various journalis- 
tic vocations for which the 
schools train. Up to June of this 
year schools were _ reporting 
100% placement of their grad- 
uates. Some of the June class 
ran into difficulty in finding 
jobs, however, and there was a 
sudden noticeable tightening of 
employment in mid-summer. 

Placement Problem 

Many J-school people at the 
Minneapolis convention in Au- 
gust agreed total placement of 
graduates again had become a 
serious problem. 

“Most of the department 
heads who commented on the 
smaller enrollment in journal- 
ism attributed the drop to a lev- 
eling off in the number of vete- 
rans through graduation,” says 
Mr. Price. “Exact totals on 
veterans were unavailable 
among most schools, but 12 ac- 
credited institutions which did 
supply them showed a decline 
of 33.4%.” 


In a New York Times survey, 
Benjamin Fine found an 18% 
decrease in veterans enrolled in 
all colleges and universities this 
fall. The vets constitute 40% of 
the total enrollment. Thus ap- 
parently the J-schools are losing 
a disproportionately high per- 
centage of GI enrollment. 

After World War iI the vets 
piled into journalism education 
in disproportionately large num- 
bers. That is, on the basis of 
pre-war distribution of students 
throughout the various voca- 
tional training areas, journalism 
ed got more than its share. 

There was speculation as to 
whether the vets had been 
sparked by an admiration for 
the war lent, who 
looked to the average dough- 
om — a very glamorous guy. 

is bass for the notion 
tet “i. war correspondents 


were unknowing and unofficial 
proselyters for the J-schools, 
then it is understandable why 
the schools got so many—and 
why diminution of veteran en- 
rollments is hitting them par- 
ticularly hard. 

Mr. Price points out that the 
veteran crest has now reached 
the senior year. Senior class 
enrollment is up 2%%. All 
other undergraduate classes 
have dropped. 

Significant also is the fact 
that graduate enrollment is up 
75% over last year despite the 
total enrollment decline. The 
large gain here appears to indi- 
cate success for the efforts of 
some schools to move emphasis 
of their journalism training to 
the graduate level. 

Northwestern, which has pio- 
neered in this effort, reported 
largest graduate enrollment of 
any school—108 students. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, with the 
largest upperclass and graduate 


total — 685 — comes second in 
purely graduate enrollments 
with 


Columbia University, an ex- 
clusively greduate school, is 
third with 70 students; State 
University of Iowa is fourth 
with A University of Minne- 
sota fifth, with 47. 

Conclusion that ‘the popula- 
tion drop of the 73 reporting 
schools of journalism is a re- 
versal of the numerical in- 
crease in higher education gen- 
erally should be carefully ex- 
amined. 

Fact is, there is no certainty 
the J-schools have lost more 
than their share of students and 
actually ayy may be holding 
their o 

De: one. the 2% enrollment 
gain “i ee a the 
Times —, enroll- 
ment losses of 5 to 10 4 cent in 
“most big-name institutions and 
large public colleges and uni- 


versities.” A majority of the 73 vid 


schools and departments sur- 
veyed by Mr. Price are part of 
institutions in this “big-time” 
group. 

And actually, allowing for 
—— variations, it may not be 
at all. 

The Times survey shows that 
decreases in the larger colleges 
and universities were more than 
equaled by “increases found in 
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ing a “Situations Wanted” ad 
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most smaller institutions.” 

This probably means that 
journalism enrollments are also 
increasing at the smaller 
schools. 

Hence, so far as the total pic- 
ture is concerned, the number 
of J-students throughout the 
country may have increased this 


ear. 

Lending weight to this possi- 
bility is the fact that the small- 
er institutions, including junior 
colleges, are adding journalism 
to their curricula in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, 

All of which suggests the dis- 
quieting thought that better- 
equipped schools may be train- 
ing proportionately smaller 
numbers of journalism students. 


Rhodes Scholar 

STERLING SODERLIND, Montana 
State University journalism se- 
nior, has been named a Rhodes 
scholar. Two years ago Kirby 
Davidson, then a journalism 
sophomore, won a Rhodes schol- 
arship and in 1920 Clarence K. 
Streit, author of “Union Now,” 
was the first Montana journal- 
ism senior to win the award. 


Charnley to Lecture 

MrrcHe.t V. CHARNLEY, profes- 
sor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, begins a 
week-long series of professional 
lectures at Montana State Uni- 
versity journalism school Jan. 9. 
He worked on the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Bulletin, Detroit 
(Mich.) News and American 
Boy before turning journalism 
teacher. 


NAAN Sets Dates 


For Regional Parleys 
St. Louis, Mo.—Dates for both 
the annua] Eastern and Western 
regional conventions of the Na- 
tional Advertising Agency Net- 
work have been announced by 
Frank H. Japha, executive secre- 


The Western meeting will take 
place at Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Jan. 20-22. Louis 
E. Wade, of Louis E. Wade, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, is chairman of ar- 
rangements, 

The Eastern meeting, Jan. 28- 
29, will take place in Philadel- 
phia, at the Warwick —_ Da- 
Ullman, Roland G. E. Ull- 
man Organization, Philadelphie, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


Scott 
Plate Lock 
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Positive Lock 
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Liquor Ads 
Increase 51% 
In November 


Amunc for record holiday 
business, liquor distillers in No- 
vember, 1949, spent 51% more 
for newspaper space than in the 
same 1948 month, according to 
a Media Records report issued 
this week. 

In the 106 cities measured by 
the linage Fame the Novem- 
ber, 1949, expenditure was $2,- 
370, 695, pm with $1,569,- 
122 in "November, 1948. 

The six dominant advertisers 
—Distiller-S: . Sch 
National Distillers, Brown-For- 
man, Park & Tilford, and 
Walker & Sons—accounted for 
76% of the total. 

Seagram the Biggest 

Largest advertiser was Sea- 
gram, which spent 27.6% of the 
total ($653,948) to promote its 
various brands. Schenley was 
close behind with an ex 


Biggest brand expenditures 
were for Schenley’s Royal Re- 
serve, pany Seagram’s 7 
Crown, $120 
serve ‘geaent, $111,215, 
Four Roses (Seagram), 3100525. 

The 51% liquor ad boost com- 

es with an increase of 3% for 
all general newspa| adv: 
ing in November, 1949, over No- 
vember, 1948. 


Merchant Advises 


Vets: Save Money 
SoutH Benp, Ind. — Gilbert's, 

local men’s furnishing store, 

took a half page in the South 

Bend Tribune to advise veter- 

ans: “We believe you should 

save your insurance dividend!” 

Ir merc 


tach you and the millions st 
others, as painlessly as possible. 
from A aa government check,” 
stated the Ry “We, at Gilbert's, 
do not believe in a_ business 
policy of this type. We do not 
wish to seem presumptuous, but 
we — ia like “3 ‘Save 
Your Insurance Di . 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Pollsters on 





studies to throw light on the ef- 


‘That Poll’; 


New Ad Book, by Glim! 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism. Columbia Univ.. N. Y. 


THE POLLS AND PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION. The Iowa Conference on Atti- 
tudes and Opinion Research Sponsored 
vy the State University of Iowa. 

ited by Norman C. Meier and 
Harold W. Saunders. New York: 
end Holt and Company. 355 pp. 


3.50. ; 
Gweon Seymour says opinion 
polls are “eminently news- 
worthy—a third dimension in 
modern reporting.” As execu- 
tive editor of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune, he 
is one of two newspa' men 
represented in this book. Henry 
ger, director of research 
for the Des Moines (Ia.) Regis- 
ter and Tribune is the other. 

Polls must conform, however, 
Mr. Seymour specifies, to the 
same accuracy as other news. 
And they can, he declares, when 
Properly interpreted and clear- 
ly explained as to strength, 
weakness and meaning.” 

In the dolorous 1948 forecast, 
he points out, not basic proce- 
dures but lack of caution and 
thoroughness in interpreting 
them were at fault. 

The caution, thoroughness— 
and greater skill—will come, 
Mr. Seymour believes. Anyhow, 
though his papers’ contract 
with Gallup permits them to 
cancel in case the pollster dies 
or becomes disabled, . Sey- 
mour says they haven’t so far 
claimed even partial disability. 

Crossley proposes in his sec- 
tion that trends, not forecast, 
should be the job in opinion 
measurement. Gallup predicts 
that poll-error will drop from 
four points to two—when, as, 
and if we have compulsory vot- 
ing, or when we get out a vote 
of 75 to 90% as Great Britain 
does, instead of the 40 to 50% 
we manage with some difficulty 
now. 

The volume offers far more 
than soul-searching on election 
forecast, however. November 
2 and 3 predicted accurately 
enough “a needed stocktaking 
in the social sciences,” as Iowa 
scholars pointed out. And be- 
cause “Iowa has produced many 
pollsters prominent in the field,” 
Iowa University began putting 
Humpty together again with a 
gathering of the clan to discuss 
how come and what now. Thirty- 
three poll specialists and their 





‘Twasn't Funny 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — The 
regular edition of the Chatta- 
nooga News-Free: Press was 
printed on the comic press 
Dec. 30 when the regular 
plate-casting machine broke 
down. The edition came out 
two hours late, with 16 seven- 
column pages instead of 18 
regular eight-column pages. 


academic allies in public opin- 


ion took a 
They discussed not only elec- 
tion polls but polls for foreign 


policy, polls for industrial mar- 
kets, and survey techniques for 
census and government. Beyond 
polls, however, the conference— 
and this book—dealt with grou 
pressure on newspapers, wi 
research in mass-communica- 
tion, and with inquiry in the 
whole field of social science. 
“Polls and Public Opinion” 
therefore is a timely and im- 
portant book. 

In a _ characteristically bal- 
anced, well-documented discus- 
sion of pressure groups and the 
press, Dr. Ralph Casey, Director 
of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, 
warns against “unprecise asser- 
tion concerning newspapers.” 

Nearly all its critics assume 
the newspaper to be a uniform 
organism, responding to the 
same stimuli and quickened by 
the same motives, Dr. Casey 
quotes James S. Pope, manag- 
ing editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, as point- 
ing out. “Few persons stop to 
think,” Dr. Casey warns, “of so- 
cial adjustments a newspaper 
makes to its particular environ- 
ment.” 

Persistent programs of well- 
organized, well-financed groups 


can seldom be ignored in hot: 


campaigns, the Minnesota edu- 
ceator declares. Yet aside from 
these, and sometimes more per- 
suasive, he writes, is the pres- 
sure a paper faces from its com- 
munity’s individual culture— 
“its traditions, basic beliefs, 
ways of looking at things.” 
Direct strategems a pressure 
group may use, Dr. Casey care- 
fully explains. He points fur- 
er to reader-apathy as a sub- 
tle pressure; and to the socio- 
economic and ideological climate 
of editors’ and staff members’ 
country club or luncheon club 
contacts. He calls for individual 








Breakfast Briefs 


It is expected the 1950 census 
will show 300,000 more women 
than men in the United States. 
Heretofore males were not out- 

ibered; it just d like it. 





Red China and the United States 
have finally reached perfect ac- 
cord. The Communists have 
told our diplomats to get the 
heli out, and so have we. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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fect of individual papers on so- 


short-circuit, the current that 
jumps the track and gets there 


ciety, and of society on individ- too fi 


ual papers. 

Various determinants of pub- 
lic opinion and unsettled prob- 
lems in journalistic and social 
science research are ably dis- 
cussed—by such men as Dr. 
Ralph O. Nafziger, new direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, Dr. Paul F. Lazar- 
feld, director of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Hadley Cantril of 
Princeton University. 


Glim Says Best Ad Trick 
Is the ‘Hat Trick’ 

JaM yYouR HAT on your head 
and go out after facts. You 
come back with more answers 
than you had questions—and 
you make your copy newsy, 
vivid, and believable — urges 
Aesop Glim of Printer’s Ink in 
this newest book of sayings. It’s 
the Hat Trick, and it pays off, 
he declares. 

The “F Principle” is another 
Aesop Saying. F stands for 
familiar or folklore. “You can 
sleep like a kitten on theC&O,” 
for instance. Glim credits Elmo 
Ecker with first applying the F 
principle to the C & O advertis- 
ing, and for coining the name of 
the principle. 

Given too little money or time 
to coin a word like Kodak and 
hammer it home to reinember- 
able and lucid meaning, you 
look for the quickest common 
meeting ground with your pros- 
pects, Glim counsels. 

And remember olio, the vau- 
deville trouper’s word for med- 
ley or mess, Glim cautions. And 


ast. 
Writing that is so terse it gets 
ahead of the reader’s thinking, 
y4 ints, and “ar- 
before the prospect is 
ready to believe it—that’s a 
short-circuit, says Aesop. Get 
there as quickly as you can— 
but take your reader with you. 

And don’t give him olio, we 
read. Don’t write like a grass- 
hopper—without plan or path- 
way. Don’. hop your reader 


Glim is meaty, epigrammatic, 
and experienced. In “Copy” he 
writes about research and test- 
ing, price novelty, and negative 
versus positive appeals; about 
headlines, clients, and the dan- 
ger of trying to be completely 
different. 


Query and Reply 

To start this new year’s bet- 
ter-writing resolution beautiful- 
ly, a columnist in California 
queries: “You once quoted Roy 
Roberts, editor of the Kansas 
City Star—an excellent writer 
—as urging reporters to ‘read 
at least two books a week to 
kindle their thinking and warm 
their style. Would you suggest 
four? I've a new bedside table 
for Christmas—and a vacation.” 

These are in my commuter’s 
bag for re-reading—and no va- 
cation: Irwin Edman’s “Philos- 
opher’s Quest,” (Viking); Wil- 
liam Percy’s “Lanterns on_ the 
Levee,” (Knopf); Stephen Lea- 
cock’s delightfully whimsical 
“How to Write,” (Dodd-Mead), 
and J. M. Barrie’s “Farewell, 
Miss Julie Logan,” (Scribner). 
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Stereotypers want a mat they can depend upon. They want 
uniform shrinkage, unvarying high quality, consistent 
behavior. Burgess Chrome Mats meet these requirements. 
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made, and no deviation from rigid standards is permitted. 
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why they are the choice of stereotypers. 
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Financial Writers 
Cited for ‘Progress 


CoveraGe of annual stock- 
holder meetings by financial 
news editors showed “quite def- 
inite improvement” in 1949, in 
the opinion of Lewis D. and 
John J. Gilbert, leaders of the 
“small stockholder movement.” 

The Gilbert brothers, who 
own stock in more than 100 cor- 
porations, spend most of their 
time attending annual meetings 

questioning corporate offi- 
cials. In the last few years, 
more and more independent 
shareholders have sent the Gil- 
berts their proxies. 

In their “10th Annual Report 
of Stockholder Activities at 
Corporation Meetings,” the Gil- 
berts assert that although press 
coverage was “inconsistent and 
spotty” the trend toward im- 
provement was ‘‘clearly 
marked.” 

What Stockholders Expect 

“What does the independent 
public stockholder want and ex- 
pect of newspaper coverage at 
an Annual Meeting?” the report 
asks, and answers: 

“First of all, when the proxy 
statements come out. he expects 
to see a resume of important 
information contained in these 
statements. Next, he has the 
right to know what manage- 
ment said and did at the An- 
nual Meeting, other than ‘off 
the record’ comment. 

“He is also entitled to know 
something of the opinions and 
comments of his fellow stock- 
holders as expressed from the 
floor, and he also should have 
the gist of the answers to stock- 
holders’ questions, when of gen- 
eral interest. In reporting on 
proposals—either those spon- 
sored by management or inde- 


pendents—he has the right to Lake 


expect the exact voting tabula- 
tion for and against the pro- 
posal.” 

The Gilberts praised the Wall 
Street Journal’s coverage of the 
annual meetings of American 
Telephone, General Electric, 
National Dairy, American To- 
bacco and Chase National Bank, 
but termed coverage of Irving 
Trust, American Can, American 
Airlines, Bethlehem Steel, Con- 
solidated Edison, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and Western 
Union as “inadequate.” 

‘Room for Improvement’ 

According to the Gilbert re- 
port: “There was improvement 
in reporting of some meetings 
by the New York Times, but we 
continue to feel there is still 
room for more improvement 
here, while on the whole the 
poorest New York morning pa- 


per coverage of a major news- h 


aper was that of the New 
on Herald Tribune with the 


ings, both of which took top 
honors in the field of factual re- 
porting.” 

“The average AP and U.P. ac- 
counts of Annual Meetings con- 
tinue to be completely inade- 
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quate, we feel, and sharehold- 
ers who do not find in their 
local newspapers adequate de- 
tails about rtant Annual 
Meetings they are interested in 
reading about, should register 
their protest with their 1 local 
publishers and editors,” the re- 
port urged. 

Much greater progress, the 
report stated, has been made in 
the ranks of featured financial 


writers. 
Singled out for - 2. Gilbert 
honors was Robert P. Vander- 
poel, Chicago ( TL): Herald- 
American financial editor, who 
for years has “towered over his 
colleagues,” the report said. “It 
was therefore a pleasure to 
learn,” the report ber ay 
“that the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Examiner has now started 
to carry the financial column of 
ithe man who from the first 
clearly understood that the in- 
terests of management and the 
shareholders are not always one 
and the same. 
Laurels for Sholly 

“Equally outstanding report- 
ing has marked the weekly col- 
umn entitled ‘On ey 
Square’ written by Henry L. 
Sholly, financial columnist of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Sunday 
Star. Time after time his fear- 
less writing has set new stan- 
dards which are rightly helping 
to establish his national reputa- 


on. 

“We have always found the 
financial reporting of the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Evening News of 
meetings in its city above re- 
proach, and this year we were 
glad to see the Buffalo Courier- 
Express give greater attention 
to annual meetings held in the 


City. 
Also cited for ial com- 
mendation by the Gilberts were 
Robert H. Fetridge and George 
A. Mooney, New York Times; 
H. Eugene Dickhuth and George 
Wanders, New York Herald 
Tribune, and John White, Wash- 


The Gilberts expect to at- 
tend 107 stockholder meetings 
in 1950 individually or in pairs. 


China Reds Post 
Rules for Press 


MaryKnotit, N. Y.—A set of 
regulations aang | the press 
has been iss’ in S Ba E. by 
the Military Control Commis- 
sion of the People’s Liberation 

y (Communist), the Catho- 
lic Foreign Mis Mission Society of 
America notified. The 

Society, Ld publishes various 

periodicals, has headquarters 
ere. 
Upon promulgation of the 
new rules “to uphold freedom 
of the press”, the China Press 
and the China Daily Tribune, 
English - language newspapers, 
suspended publication. nder 
the regulations no Chinese- 
owned newspaper, magazine or 
news agency is allowed to print 
anything opposed to Commu- 
nist policy. 


1949 Was Another Good 
Year for Telephone Users 


MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE—Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This 
meant service not only for many people who did not have 
a telephone before but it also increased the value and 
usefulness of your own particular telephone. You can 
call many more people—and many more can call you. 
There are now more than 50% more Bell telephones 
than at the end of the war. 








BETTER LOCAL SERVICE—The over-all quality of tele- 
phone service continued to improve in 1949 and it keeps 
right on getting better. There’s faster, clearer, more 
accurate service on millions of local calls. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE—Long Distance 
grew steadily better in 1949. The average time to com- 
plete out-of-town calls is now down to little more than 
a minute and a half. Nine out of ten calls go through 
while you hold the line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the distant telephone direct. 
It’s faster, friendly, courteous service all the way. 





275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES were added by the 
Bell System in 1949. 1,300,000 have been added since the 
war—a truly remarkable record of rural development by 
the Bell System. Great gains were made also in the qual- 
ity of service. Fewer parties on the line. Many thousands 
of new type telephones put in. A higher proportion of our 
farmers have telephones than in any other country in 
the world. 








CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY— All of this expansion 
and improvement in telephone service provided work and 
wages for many people outside the telephone business. 

More than $1,000,000,000 was put into new facilities. 
Western Electric—the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System—bought from 23,000 different concerns in 2500 
cities and towns throughout the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM —The best and the 
most telephone service at the lowest possible price. 








Wiggins Heads 
APME Group 
On Censorship 


Lee Huts, president of Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors 
Association, Inc., this week an- 
nounced a spointment of J. Rus- 
sell Wiggins, — editor 
of Washington (D. C.) Post, as 
chairman of a special censor- 
ship committee in conjunction 
with APME’s continuing study 
program. 

This action is in keeping with 
a resolution passed by the as- 
sociation at its convention stat- 
ing that “a standing commit- 
tee of editors who are in or 
near the National Capital be 
namedgto examine and report 
on a gee practices on a 
national lev 

The first of five phases of the 
Continuing Study, dealing with 
all phases of the News and 
Newsphoto Reports, swung into 
action this week with announce- 
ment of subcommittee lineups 
by David Patten of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal-Bulletin. 

The entire project this year 
is headed by Norman E. Isaacs 
of the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times es general chairman, and 
Herbert F. Corn of the Wash- 
ington Star as _ vicechairman. 

The subcommittees are: 

Domestic—V. M. Newton, Jr., 
Tampa Tribune, chairman; Mur- 
rey Powers, Akron  Beacon- 
Journal; Arvid Westling, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Ray A. McCon- 
nell, Lincoln Nebraska State 
Journal; A. “™M._ Glassberg, 
Everett (Wash.) Herald; Paul 
Smith, Woonsocket (R. I.) Call; 
C. A. Hazen, Shreveport (La.) 
Times. 

Wasuincton — E. C. Hoyt, 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, chair- 
man; T. R. Waring, Charleston 
(S. C.) Courier; W. C. Janson, 
Marinette (Wis.) Eagle Star; 
Richard Blalock, gg 
(N. H.) Herald; W. Ray- 
nolds, Cleveland Plain ineaier. 

Business — Lloyd Felmly, 
Newark (N. J.) News, 
John C. Hadley, Utica 


Johnson, Aberdeen 
American-News. 

ForeEIGN — Fred W. Stein, 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, 

airman; a _— _ * 
Charleston (S. C.) Evening 
Post; A. Y. a a Louisville 
(Ky.) Times; Leo V. Gannon, 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Ga- 


zette; Clarence Burgeson, Aus- 
tin (Minn.) Herald. 

Sports — James E. Jarvis, 
Chattanooga Times, chairman 
Robert Cc. Schaub, Decatur (Ii. ) 
Review; Tom R. Hennion, Tu- 
lare (Calif.) Advance-Register; 
Andrew . Lyon, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post-Telegram; Gareth 
News. Ponca City (Okla.) 


— Carl Stuart, 
Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan, chairman; Frank C. Al- 
va, New Orleans (La.) States; 
Joe Hatcher, Nashville Tennes- 
sean; Charles Hushaw, Glen- 
dale (Calif.) News-Press; E. N. 
Jacquin Champaign (Til. ) News- 
Gazette; John M. O’Connell, Jr., 
Bangor (Me.) Daily News. 
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N. Y. Sun History 
continued from page 10 


his death in 1897, the Sun 
printed only ten words at the 
head of its editorial column: 

“CHARLES ANDERSON DANA, 
editor of the Sun, died yester- 
day afternoon.” 

His son, Paul Dana, was 
named editor upon his death, 
and retained the title until 1903. 
William Mackay Laffan ob- 
tained business control in 1902, 
and it 7 until his death 
in 1 n Edward P. Mit- 
chell, who had been editor, was 
asked to take administrative 
control. 

Mitchell handled both the ad- 
ministrative and editorial ends 
of the business for two years, 
until control of the Sun was 
gained by William C. Reick, 
who had previously been presi- 
— of the New York Herald 

.. and was an associate of 
Adolph S. Ochs in the publi- 
cation of the New York Times, 
and of George W. Ochs on the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

During Mr. Reick’s control, 
Frank A. Munsey, in 1912, 
bought the penny Republican 
morning daily, the New York 
Press, which had an Associated 
Press membership. Dana had 
bolted the AP when he started 
the Laffan News Bureau. 

Munsey Buys Sun 

On June 30, 1916, Mr. Mun- 
sey bought the Sun and the 
Evening Sun from Reick for 
$2,468,000, and merged the Sun 
with the Press and its AP fran- 
chise. Keats Speed, who had 
been managing editor of the 
Press since 1913, was appointed 
managing editor of the Sun. 
Mr. Munsey reduced the price 
of the Sun to one cent again. 

Mr. Munsey, who had bought 
and sold a number of papers 
before he got the Sun, surprised 
the newspaper world by pur- 
casing the New York Herald, 





ew 

Herald in 1920 from the trus- 
tees of the James Gordon Ben- 
nett estate. 

Ten days later, he merged the 
Sun and Herald under the title 
The Sun and New York Herald. 
Within a year he had separated 
the two, left the Herald a morn- 
ing paper and made the Sun 
an evening paper to replace the 
Evening Sun. He later sold the 
Herald and — Herald to Og- 
den M. Reid for $5,000,000. 

He got an edaen AP fran- 
chise for the Sun by merging 
it with the Globe, which he 
bought in 1923 for $2,000,000. 
Mr. Munsey alone, according to 
O’Brien, cut the number of New 
York morning papers from 
seven to four, and the number 
of evening papers from seven 
to five. 

Mr. Munsey was generally 
regarded as a Republican, but 

referred to call himself an 
independent. His particular de- 
light was news stories and edi- 
torials on scientific subjects. 
His greatest fight, O’Brien re- 
cords, was against American 
membership in the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Munsey died on Dec. 22, 
1925, leaving an estate in ex- 
cess of $20,000,000. Friends and 





ork Telegram and Paris. 


relatives were willed some $2,- 

, and the residue went 

to the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art. One of the executors of 

the will was William T. Dewart, 

his closest friend and for many 
years his general manager. 
Dewart Mutualizes Sun 


Under the broad powers 
given him as executor, Mr. De- 
wart said he would follow Mr. 
Munsey’s intentions, as divulged 
to him when the latter became 
ill, to mutualize his properties 
wherever possible, although 
under the terms of the will the 
papers could have been sold 
outright. 

Despite Mr. Dewart’s inten- 
tions, bids for the paper were 
made, reportedly ranging up- 
wards from $10,000,000. But 
nine months after the will was 
filed, Mr. Dewart, who had been 
elected president of all the 
Munsey companies, bought the 
Sun, the Telegram and other 
Munsey interests from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
for $13,000,000, and proceeded 
with the mutualization of the 


paper. 

In 1927, he sold the Tele- 
gram to the Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization, which later merged 
it with the New York World 
and named it the New York 
World-Telegram. 

Employes of the Sun, under 
the mutualization, were per- 
mitted to buy 20,000 shares of 
the preferred stock, of which 
there were 30,000 shares. Por- 
tions of the 20,000 shares of 
second preferred stock and the 
100,000 shares of common stock 
were later distributed amongst 
them. The mutualization never 
meant, as some newspapers 
darkly hinted, the ‘“abandon- 
ment of central control.” 

Mr. Dewart retired in 1941, 
and was succeeded by his son, 
William T. Dewart, Jr., who 
was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent in 1946. The elder Dewart, 
who had started with the Mun- 
sey organization at the age of 
22, died on Jan. 27, 1944. Young 
Dewart was succeeded by his 
brother, Thomas W. Dewart, 
who remained as publisher un- 
til the sale of the paper this 
week. 

Famous Sun Alumni 


A roster of Sun alumni in- 
cludes some of the most illus- 
trious names in the fields of 
letters and journalism. They 
include David Graham Phillips, 
Arthur Brisbane, Joseph Pulit- 


zer, James MHuneker, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Elihu Root, 
Frank Ward O’Malley, Don 


Marquis, Edwin C. Hill, Will 
Irwin, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Julian Ralph, Chester S. Lord. 

Probably the two most fam- 
ous pieces ever to appear in 
the Sun were editorials, both 
of which have been widely re- 
printed. 

It was on Sept. 21, 1897, that 
Francis P. Church answered the 
query of 8-year-old Virginia 
O’Hanlon, who asked the Sun 
plaintively, “Please tell me the 
truth, is there a Santa Claus?” 

Church, a member of the 
Sun’s editorial staff, undertook 
the chore reluctantly, but his 
answer has since been termed 
the classic expression of Christ- 
mas spirit. 


“Yes, Virginia,” he wrote, 
“there is a Santa Claus. He 
exists as certainly as love and 
generosity and devotion exist, 
and you know that they abound 
and give to your life its high- 
est beauty and joy . 

The second Sun Classic was 
penned by Harold MacDonald 
Anderson, and appeared on May 
21, 1927, while ‘Lindbergh was 
in’ flight to Paris. Titled * ‘Lind- 
bergh Flies Alone,” it read: 

“Alone? 

“Is he alone at whose right 
side rides Courage, with Skill 
within the cockpit and Faith 
upon the left? Does soltitude 
surround the brave when Ad- 
venture leads the way and Am- 
bition reads the dials? Is there 
no company with him for whom 
the air is cleft by Daring and 
the darkness is made light by 
Emprise? 

“True, the fragile bodies of 
his fellows do not weigh down 
his plane; true, the fretful 
minds of weaker men are lack- 
ing from his crowded cabin; 
but as his airship keeps her 
course he holds communion 
with those rarer spirits that 
inspire to intrepidity and by 
their sustaining potency give 
strength arm, resource to 
mind, content to soul. 

‘Alone? With what other 
companions would that man fly 
to whom the choice were given?” 

s 


SDX Announces 
4 New Awards 


Cuicaco — Nominations for 
1950 awards for distinguished 
achievements in journalism, 
covering the period of Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1949, were called 
for in an announcement this 
week by Victor E. Bluedorn, 
executive director, Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. The deadline for 
nominations is Feb. 27. 

e awards have been ex- 
panded this year to include four 
new categories: Public Service 
in Newspaper Journalism, Pub- 
lic Service in Radio Journalism, 
Public Service in Magazine 
Journalism and Magazine Re- 


porting. 

In addition, bronze medallions 
and accompanying certificates 
will be offered for excellence 
in the following fields: Gen- 
eral Reporting, Editorial Writ- 
ing, Editorial Cartooning, Radio 
Newswriting, Radio Reporting, 
Washington Correspondence, 
Foreign Correspondence, News 
Picture, Newspaper Cartooning, 
Research About Journalism. 
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ABOUT 1,486 KEY MARKETS 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, 


Couhined in On Handy hun 
for Chick R ference. 


ODAY’S competitive market conditions call 

for more intensive sales and advertising cam- 
paigns, more careful planning, and the finding of 
many new markets for your products. More than 
ever will you need basic facts about the country’s 
key markets. More than ever will you find indis- 
pensable the new Editor & Publisher Market 
Guide for 1950—the only reference book of its 
kind combining all the facts about these markets 
in one handy volume. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER jo) MARKET CUIDE 


Compiled to meet the specialized needs of Sales Managers, Advertising Directors, Agency 
Executives, Space Buyers, Market Research Specialists, and Business Reference Librarians. 

























The Market Guide does not attempt to predict sales volume nor does it 
plot possible market trend curves. For 26 years its annual editions 
have been based on the sound theory that most users, given the basic 
facts about the character and size of key markets, prefer to draw their 
own conclusions and plan accordingly. 
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1 
i EDITOR & PUBLISHER 1-7-50 
The new full-page State maps included in the 1950 Market Guide are ! 1700 Times Tower, New York 18, N. Y. 
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and advertising campaigns, or who does the necessary market research | Sentliemen: Please send us: 
before plans can be made. They are the most complete maps ever pre- ! copies of the 1950 MARKET GUIDE complete 


p sented in a market service of this kind. ; with new Key Market State Maps, and bill at $5.00 per copy, 


I plus postage. | (we) will pay within 30 days. 
1950 MARKET GUIDE Complete With New Key | | 
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Neediest Gifts 
Drop, Further 
Decline Seen 


With contributions declining 
for the third consecutive year, 
New York Times Neediest 
Fund workers believe the news- 
paper charities situa = 
get worse before it 

Carroll Moses, 
keeper who has worked on the 
Fund for more than 20 years, 
told Eprror & 
newspaper appeals will soon hit 
the bottom and then start climb- 


est 

Fund received $277,231.19 
in 10,118 dona’ This com- 
ared i 


years ago, because enough 
tributions were coming in to aid 
at least a thousand cases. 

change in formet this year is 
the elimination of the amount 


the Times: “You cannot 
measure this png service any 
more than you measure the 
qonaies of =~ henet to help or 


nation ever received by the 
Fund was $27,105, year. 
Two it of this 


year were for $100-or over, and 


Th ap) 
Ado! S. Ochs 1912, has no 
Solicitation, no ben g 
no approaches. 


the seven co-operating welfare 
agencies. These — supply 
the needy cases, mo 

of which ere wieted in ihe 


High po 

— > the Neediest 
in 1946, when a total 

of pay 11 was ‘donated. 


R. aCa = 4. 


z 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Three In- 
diianapolis newspapers raised a 
record —- in their Christ- 
mes 

The News 
-ed a total of $ia3ss. 94. 94. "The Star 
Santa Claus 


reported a 
total of. $16,922.53 
The Times’ Clothe - A - Child’s 
$63 182.61 was an all-time high. 
More donors took children out 
to be clo than ever this 
year. They spent an average of 
$35 per child. 


Scroll for Marvin 

Troy, N. Y.—The City Central 
Veterans Committee ve a 
scroll of merit to Dwight Mar- 
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N. Y. TIMES CIRCULATION CHIEFS 
Paul J. Rowan, left. city circulation manager for 15 years, became 
circulation manager of the New York Times this week when Nathan 
W. Goldstein. right. CM a 1948, became circulation 


ector. 





vin, editor of the Troy Record 
Newspapers, for helping to pro- 
vide a home for a widow whose 
—— and three children died 
na 


Help for Widow 

Great FALts, Mont. — When 
tragedy struck ‘the Orville Good 
family twice in December, the 
second time on Christmas ‘day, 
community generosity was ral- 
lied by the eat Falls Tribune 
and two radio stations, to alle- 
viate some of the family’ 's suffer- 


ing. 

The first blow suffered by the 
Goods came on Dec. 9, when 
their 34-year-old son Ronald 
was drowned. On Christmas 
morning, their home burned. 

When the news of the fire 
jenen Soting ciiy omic and 

ames, ¢ e, 
Earl M. White, Tribune composi- 
tor, started the drive which re- 
sulted in material and lebor for 
a new home, furniture, $1,100 
cash and prospects of a job for 
Mr. Good. 


Promotion Pays 

Winona, Minn.—News and ad 
men for the Winona Republican- 
Herald had a warm after-Christ- 
mas feeling in the knowledge 
that their efforts really paid off. 

Each year since 1910 the Re- 
publican-Herald has conducted 
a Good Fellows campaign to 
raise funds to buy needy chil- 
dren warm winter clothing. The 
last few years limited funds and 
the high — on clothing made 
it possible to give each thread- 
bare child only one item. 

This year the publisher, M. 
H. White, decided to put on a 
real promotional campaign. Pic- 
ture stories, letters from unfor- 
tunate children, full page ads 

smaller ones appeared regu- 
larly starting day after 
Thanksgiving and ran — 

till Christmas. Both and 
news columns were ay to the 


mi um. 
The cheerful result: $5,916 


was received in cash contribu- 
tions from about 800 of this 
newspaper’s 20,000 subscribers, 
and every needy child in Winona 
had all the winter clothing he 
needed. 


$3,900 for Gifts 
PorTLAND, Me. — More than 
$2,900 was ‘contributed by read- 


ers of the Portland Eveni: = 
press to the newspaper’s 
Claus Fund to insure 1,500 nit 


dren a Merry Christmas and the 
prospect of a happier New Year. 

The Gannett Charities, recent- 
ly formed organization of 
Guy Gannett newspapers and 
vedio stations in Maine, contrib- 
uted another $1,000 as its first 
project. 


$8.000 Distributed 

N. C.—In accor- 
dance with ‘custom, since 1946, 
the Observer Charities, Inc., dis- 
tributed among meritorious in- 
stitutions and agencies a total of 


The distribution was made 
from funds realized during the 
year from public athletic events 
sponsored by the Charlotte Ob- 
server and from special contri- 
butions. 


$50,000 Cheer 

MraMI, Fla.—More than 5,900 
families representing upwards 
of 17,000 men, women, and chil- 


dren’ received ts of money, 
food, clothing and toys this 
Christmas throu 


Herald Lend-a-Hand Fund 


Herald columnists. In addition 

to cash gifts, the value of goods 

contributed was about $50,000. 
s 


Dapper Dan’s Charity 
PrrrspurGH—A record total of 
a was turned over to 
the Post-Gazette’s 
Dapper Bn Club during the 
year ending Nov. 30, 1949. 


Admiral to Put 
$10,000,000 
Into Newspapers 


use wit sped 
on WwW 

advertising its television, re- 
frigerator and range products 
in 1950, it was disclosed here 
Jan. 5 by President Ross D. 
Siragusa at a national sales con- 
vention of Admiral distributors 


ealers. 

advertising will 
$10,000,000 of the 
expenditure, including 
both cooperative and factory 
copy. Special emphasis during 
the first nalf of 1950 will be on 
refrigerator and range lines, 
featuring the “Dual-Temp” com- 
bination home freezer and re- 
frigerator. 

Refrigerator and range copy 
in newspapers will be in large- 
size space, comparable to Ad- 
miral’s all-out drive on tele- 
vision sets in 1949, according 
to Seymour Mintz, advertising 
manager. He added: “We are 
strong believers in newspaper 
advertising because local news- 
paper advertising helps our 
dealers.” 

Mr. Siragusa told the conven- 
tion that total sales last year 
amounted to $112,000,000, with 
gamma sets accounting for 


Daily a Show, 
Gets $8,000 for Kids 


CincinnaT1 — The Cincinnati 
Times-Star has announced the 
successful completion of the first 
in an annual series of Christmas 
shows for the benefit of the 
Boys’ Clubs of Cincinnati. 

The well - known amateur 
show featuring Ted Mack and 
the Original Amateur Hour, pro- 
duced by Old Gold cigerets, "was 


before a_ ca | 

crowd at the new Cc. 
Garden. Proceeds amounti: to 
ni 


approximately $8,000 went 
the Christmas fund for under- 
privileged —— 


= ion 8 Life’ Project 

TOWN, Va.—Talm- 
on “Fields didn't want “two 
front = ~ bog 


only wanted 
fitted artificial neg. ,* 

his wish via the Daily Mat 
WGKV “Gift of Life” project. 

In addition to nearly $2,000 in 
cash pledged, four optometrists 
donated their services and eye 
glasses to neediest cases submit- 
ted by the “Gift of Life” case 
history commi 

Not only were blankets, 
crutches, wheel chairs —- 
but a Charleston — 
an elderly woman 
charge, with a - of ‘alee tool 


L. A. Guild Elects 

Los ANGELEs — Anti-adminis- 
tration elements of the Los An- 
geles Newspaper Guild were re- 
pulsed in all but two minor 
posts in the annual election. 
Ralph Page was re-elected pres- 
ident over George Hutchinson, 
Ben Nathanson over G. K. Wil- 
liams for administrative officer. 


- 
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Arbitration Awards 
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ment store advertising, to be ex- 
pected from the shown falling 
off of department store sales, 
may prove real, is not for this 
Board to anticipate. In 
depressions or rec 

ever, it appears that reduction 
of the current business of de- 
partment stores had resulted in 
reduction of advertising appro- 
priations.” 


Thus the mailers’ speiication 
for a wage boost was disallowed. 
as of August, and only a few 
months later another arbitration 
board relied on Judge Alger’s 
reasoning in denying a bid by 
maintenance electricians on 
New York papers for a $10-a- 
week increase. 

Gains in Early Part of Year 

At the very beginning of 1949, 
members of the newspaper guild 
on the Jersey City (N, J.) Jer- 
sey Journal won a 7% increase 
in wage minima, with the spe- 
cification that no one should re- 
ceive less than $5 a week in- 
crease. The arbiter said he had 
considered the national index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics as of March 31, 1948. 

Also in January, a board gave 
a $13.25 weekly increase to 
Seattle stereotypers on the basis 
of conditions as of June 1, 1948. 

In Fort Wayne, ae. 
— an increase of $22 

eek, but the — board 
held ‘them to $5, as o*ered b 
the publishers and “the pled 
amount accepted by three other 
unions. 

In this case, as in several 
others. the arbitration chairman 
made his own selection of “com- 
parable” cities in arriving at a 
basis for decision. The union’s 
list of seven cities in Indiana 
was deemed “too narrow a field 
from which to arrive at an 
average wage scale.” 

Instead, the arbiter examined 
a broader field including cities 
in the Midwest of comparable 
= Then he did some figur- 
ng: 

Arbiter’s Own Figuring 

“Considering the smaller com- 
parable cities, we find the aver- 
age weekly wage to be $77.44, 
while that of the larger cities is 
$79.64, or an average for both 
groups of $78.46. The proposed 
increase offered in Fort Wayne 
ao the weekly wage 


Another reason was given for 
not awarding the stereotypers 
more than the other crafts ac- 
cepted. It was evident from the 
arguments, the arbiter said, that 
py oe such increase would be con- 

ered discrimination by the 
other crafts and would lead to 


dangerous consequences and 
more bickering and strife. 
The St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 


Dispatch and the newspaper 
guild went to arbitration on the 
issue of whether a $5.50 gen- 
eral cost-of-living raise should 
be applied to the top minimum 
of $100. The arbiter saw no in- 
equities resulting from keeping 
$100 as the top bracket and dis- 
agreed with the guild’s conten- 
tion that it would be handi- 
capped in negotiations with 


other publishers. The 

ment, the arbiter said, should 
—_ rather than hinder the 
union. 


Philadelphia Awarded Appeal 
waa of of uniformity in 


a basic issue 
Ly by Phil Philadelphia publish- 
ers in arbitration with press- 
men. They had offered a $6-a- 
week incr the arbitrator 


peal 

bitration Board, protesting the 
arbitrator’s use of inter-city 
comparisons. 

The arbiter conceded that 
parity in wage increases among 
groups who work in ——- 
to each other is ~-: mportant 
consideration, but found a 
“striking” lack of At. in 
five years since 1940. 

“An inequity which makes an 

appeal,” he sald, referring to a 
table culled from the numerous 
exhibits, “is the relatively low 
level of the wages of the Phila- 
delphia pressmen when viewed 
against the background of news- 
Paper pressmen other cities.” 
(The Philadelphia scale of $75 
a for 37% hours continues 

1 the IAB rules.) 

‘la their dissent, the publish- 
ers’ representatives asserted the 
chairman had compared dissim- 
— factors and, in particular, 

had used a $9 ‘third-round in- 
crease in New York as a basis 
for a fourth-round rise in Phila- 
delphia, where a third-round in- 
crease of $11.25 had been nego- 
tiated. 

Sc Given Instead of 40c 

The Philadelphia case was the 
first in which Pthe slide in the 
cost-of-living index had been 
emphasized, and it was one 
month later when Miami press- 
men won a $3.63-a-week st, 
retroactive to August, 1948—a 
matter of 9.7c per hour, as 


against 40c in demands. The 
publishers pro) a 40c cut. 

union built its case on 
linage ‘statistics 


comparing 
with 1947 and with 52-city’ or 
ages, but the arbiter also stu- 
died figures from the publish- 
ers which showed some de- 
creases in 1949 as compared 
with the national averages. 

e figures, he said, showed 
a comelele reversal of the up- 
ward trend of the first three 
quarters of 1948, and without 
going further he ruled that the 
40c. per hour increase “cannot 
be substantiated in the face of 
an uncertain condition such as 
this.” 

Neither, he said, could a 40c 
reduction be justified, and he 
reminded publishers that it is a 
fixed principle of arbitration 
that “as between capital and la- 
bor, capital is more able to 
stand the periodic changes in 
the business cycle or fluctua- 
tions in the flow of business; 
hence the employer is expected 
to be able to absorb the effects 
of such movements within rea- 
sonable limits.” 

The award of 9.7c, he decided, 
was in view of the retroactivity 
to August, 1948. If it were be- 
ing decided as of May, 1949, 
“the evidence is so weighty as 
to require the deepest consid- 
eration toward a_ conclusion 
holding+to the present rates, if 
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not requiring some readjust- 
ment downw: 


a four-man 
agreed on a $6.80 weekly 
increase for Los Angeles press- 
men in a contract which runs 
until March 1, 1951. This 
ae Lay day scale to $90 for 
37% h 
Post | Raise in 2 Years 

An individual arbiter set the 
new scale at $1.32 an hour for 
drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by the Capper Publica- 
tions, the increase of 27c being 
the first in two years. The com- 
pany had yrs $1.285; the 
union asked $1.65 

On June 15 the first “no 
sale” bombshell hit the guild 
members in three departments 
of the New York World-Tele- 
gram. The guild, asking for a 
general wage increase of 18%, 
urged consideration of the 
Heller Foundation budget for 
white collar workers. The Jer- 
sey Journal guild had invoked 
the same budget, arguing that 
editors require an annual wage 
of gaan: white collar workers, 


The Heller budget indicated 
$96 a week for a family of four, 
but the World-Telegram case 
chairman opened “other well- 
known budgets which reach 
widely varying results.” For 
such budgets to be used in wage 
determinations, he cautioned, 
there would have to be some 
standards intended as guides. 

s to the guild’s ovllenas ‘of 
the * publisher's prosperity, the 
arbiter said: “This publisher is 
clearly on a level with or above 
other metropolitan publishers in 
wage rates. The fact is that 
the World-Telegram’s earnings 
position has not improved since 
April, 1948, because expenses 
have risen more than revenue. 
. .. Neither absolutely nor rela- 
tively are the wage rates sub- 
s' ard.” : 

45% Over $90 a Week 

One of the guild’s exhibits 
showed that over 45% of = 
employes earn over $90 a week, 
and the second and third — 
est groups are in the $140-an 
over and in the $110-120 groups. 

Granting a 4c-an-hour in- 
crease to Lowell, Mass. stereo- 
typers, an arbitration board lim- 
ited retroactivity to June, 1949, 
rather than to October, 1948, the 
contract date.. The union had 
sought a 22c gain. 

Almost simultaneously with 
the “no increase” award by 
Judge Alger in the New York 
City mailers’ | case, the IAB en- 
tertained p 
that the downward ‘turn ‘to eco- 
nomic conditions would endan- 
ger sources of newspaper rev- 
enue. but decreed an $8 increase 
for Knoxville pressmen, mainly 
because of the “pattern” in the 
general area. Also a factor was 
the Knoxville publishers’ grant 
of an $8 increase to compositors 
and stereotypers. 

Boosts in Pennsylvania 

Two months later, in October, 
the IAB awarded a $6.75 weekly 
boost to pressmen in Pittsburgh, 
Pa, and McKeesport, Pa., but 
held that the cost-of-living fac- 
tor alone would not warrant 
any more than the general in- 





——- negotiated with other 
prin‘ trades. 

The Bound wr warned that inter- 
city comparisons be viewed 
with caution and also noted that 
there is no obligation on an em- 
ployer to give all of his em- 
ployes the same increase or = 
Portio: crease, where 
ployes have different duties a 4 
— and different union affilia- 


Although the two cities are 
only 14 miles apart, the board 
refused to grant the union’s re-. 


quest for equality of scale in 
Pittsburgh and Mc The 
differential remains ut $15 
a week, IAB into ac- 


e 
count the difference in ——— 
per circulation, in advertising 
rates and volume, and “the 
power of the newspaper to sur- 
vive.” 

Irrelevant Evidence Hit 

Machinists of the Newark 
(N. J.) News sought a $7 boost 
in arguing for elimination of 
the differential with New York 
City, but lost, primarily because 
the Newark paper draws its 
help from the Newark market, 
not from New York. 

The IAB, rejecting a demand 
ch, Fla. press- 
men for a $10 boost, disallowed 
considerable evidence from both 
sides as irrelevant. Linage = 
tistics bs ge 
board said, since the publishers 
had not pleaded — ity to pay. 
The cost-of-living index held no 
weight because there was no 
evidence that the parties had 
previously accepted a working 
rule that wages were to fluc- 
tuate with changes in the cost 


of ‘oa 
aking @ the union’s own ex- 

hibits o e scales in other 
cities, offere in support of its 
claim that West Palm Beach 
pressmen customarily —- 
higher wages, the Board calcu 
lated averages that warhed 
against the union. The average 
=o for nine eitien Jaret than 

Palm Beach was $84.61; 
pny the board on, 
crease on the present ‘$80 scale 
would put the Palm Beach 
group in a higher bracket. On 
the other hand, the average 
wage for 23 cities in a — 
with West Palm 
$71.36, or censiderably alow 
the current scale. 

“It cannot be argued,” the 
Board ruled, “that the West 
Palm Beach pressmen have lost 
standing in any reasonable ap- 
plication of ‘the pattern’ prin- 
ciple.” 

Point for Bargaining Table 

Under the heading of intra- 
plant inequity, the publishers 
pointed out that the printers 
and stereo’ renewed con- 
tracts in 1 without increases 
over the 1947-48 rate. The 
Board dismissed this ground for 
a decrease, saying: 

“It would be illogical to argue 
against an increase in the wage 
rate of the pressmen because it 
would create an intraplant in- 
equity, and then argue for a re- 
duction in the rate of the press- 
men, which wou likewise 
create an ae inequity, a 
condition which is contrary to 
the declared policy of the pub- 
lishers.” 
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Sir Wilmott, 
‘Bill’ Lewis, 
Dies at Capital 


WASHINGTON—The White 
House, the Embassies and lega- 
tions joined this week in mes- 
sages of condolence to the fam- 
ily of Sir Wilmott Lewis, dis- 
tinguished journalist - diplomat 
who died at his home Wednes- 
day, Jan. 4, shortly after he 
had returned from his daily 
visit to the National Press Club. 

Sir Wilmott, or “Bill” as he 
preferred to be called by even 
the cub reporters, was corres- 
pondent-emeritus of the London 
Times, having retired from more 
active work two years ago on 
his 70th birthday. 

Fa ated at H + doalh g 

Born in Cardiff, Wales, June 
18, 1877, he completed his edu- 
cation at Heidelberg and The 
Sorbonne before beginning his 
mTewspaper career. He covered 
the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Russo-Japanese War; worked 
on the North China Herald in 
ee ~~ F — @ newspaper 

Japan; joined 
Philadephin: "Jack O’Brien in 
the operation of a gymnasium 
in San cisco; went back to 
the Orient to edit the Manila 
Times; received the Legion of 
Honor for his work with George 
Creel’s World War I Commit- 
tee on Public Information; went 
abroad to the Paris Heraid, and 
in 1920 came to Washington 
for the Times of London. 

A profoundly educated man 
by formal training and reading, 
he could quote the classics let- 
ter-perfect. On the other hand 
his collection of stories “for 
men only” seemed limitless. In 
a period of financial —., 
ment, he often told friends, 
played the piano at a Seen 
resort, and in more affluent 
days he was paid $500 
ture on world affairs. 

Dean of Correspondents 
pe was the dean of foreign 
respondents here and the 
pose one titled by a govern- 
ment. He was an intimate and 
consultant at the British Em- 
bassy and credited by his For- 
eign Office as well as by the 
United States with having done 
much to preserve friendly rela- 
tions between the two. 

Sir Wilmott was married 
three times. His first wife, 
Jessie Ringer, whom he married 
in Japan, died before he left 
the Orient; his second wife was 
the former Ethel Noyes, - 
daughter of the late Frank 





a lec- 


eg 
the Associated Press; his third 
wife is the former Norma Bow- 
ull, who with one son, 
survives him. 


oi | City Promotions 
Crry, Pa—Howerd L. 

Schultheis, previously mar managing 
of the D 

‘ane executive editor of Pte 

Derrick and Blizza: 


@bituary 


Raymonp A. WERNEKE, 54, of 
the Toledo (O.) Blade copy 
desk, Jan. 2, at Toledo. He was 
once city editor of the Blade, 
and had worked on the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Star and St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times. 

Harowp BELcuer, 55, telegraph 
editor of the San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury-Herald, onetime ont 
cial editor of the old New York 
World and former Chicago Tri- 
bune staffer, Dec. 30, at San 
Jose. 

Joun ApaMs NICHOLS, 78, one- 
time managing editor of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, 
former vicepresident and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Dodge 
Corporation of Detroit, Dec. 30, 
at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Rosert Bruce Owen, 60, for 
the past 19 years an advertising 
executive with MacLean’s mag- 
azine, Toronto, Ont., and prior 
to that national ad manager of 
the Toronto Globe & Mail and of 
Montreal (Que.) La Patrie, Dec. 
29, at Toronto. 

Briarne W. Braprute, 65, own- 
er and publisher of the Bloom- 
ington ( World Telephone, 
Dec. - tgs at Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Vircinia M. Lyon, for- 
— head of the advertising 
art department of the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and News- 
Li 27, at Richmond. 

RosertT Speep, 69, retired pub- 
lisher of the South San Fran- 
— (Calif.) Enterprise, author, 

correspondent who cov- 
ered the Mexican revolutions, 
recently, at Santa Ana, Calif. 

H. J. Baker, 80, former adver- 
tising director of the Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, recently, 
at Lansing, after a long illness. 

Rosert E. McGowan, 56, for- 
mer circulation director of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner, 
recently, at Phoenix, Ariz. He 
had been with the Hearst News- 





papers for 22 years before his. 


resignation some years ago. 
Frank C. Row ey, 66, retired 
farm and county editor of the 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram and 
former Associated Press tele- 
graph operator, recently, at 
Adrian. Survivors include a 
son, Howarp, AP traffic man, 
Jackson {Miss.) Citizen Patriot. 


Miles Tiernan Dies 
After Auto Mishap 


INDIANAPOLIs, Ind. —A_ heart 
condition complicated by a 
minor automobile accident Sun- 
day night, Jan. 
1, near Bates- 
ville caused the 

death of Miles 
(Mike) Tiernan, 
52, promotion 
director of In- 
dianapolis Star 
and Indianap- 
olis News. The 
veteran news- 
paperman died 
Wednesday. 

Last Novem- 
ber Mr. Tiernan 
was elected cen- 
tral region vicepresident of the 
National Newspaper Promotion 
Association. He was a veteran 
of World War I. He became 
a reporter on the Star in 1919 
and assistant city editor in 
1924. An author, he wrote plays 
and short stories. 

In July, 1937, he became city 
editor of the Star, in 1940 news 
editor, and in 1943 assistant 
managing editor. In 1944 he 
took over the directorship of 
News and Star promotion. 

mM 


A. A. Cook Dies; Was 
N. Y. Times Counsel 


Alfred A. Cook, counsel for 
the New York Times from the 
time of its purchase by Adolph 
S. Ochs in 1896 until his re- 
tirement in 1948, died Jan. 2 
at his home in Manhattan. He 
was 76 years old. 

Mr. Cook formed a law firm 
with Leopold Wallach, a r- 
sonal friend of Mr. Ochs, when 
= graduated from Columbia 

w School in 1895. He han- 
ied the legal work in the pur- 
chase of the paper, and soon 
after became the Times counsel. 
He was active for years in ef- 
forts to raise judicial standards, 
and had served with such 
groups as War Finance Corp. 

e 


New Sports Editor 
BurraLo, N. Y.—Jack Laing 
has been promoted to executive 
sports editor of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. Billy Kelly, 
sports editor for 45 years, will 
continue his daily column. 





Tiernan 
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From the staff 
of the 


NEW YORK SUN 


top workers, steady and skilled— 
all news, editorial, art 
and photographic jobs. 
Write or Wire Sun Editorial Employees Union 
Box 4863, Editor & Publisher 


. 





U. S. Proposes New 
Information Clause 


The United States has for- 
mally recommended to the 
United Nations the adoption of 
a generally-worded clause for 
an article on freedom of infor- 
mation in the UN Covenant on 
Human Rights. It reads: 

“Everyone shall have the 
right to be free from govern- 


mental interference to hold 
opinions, to seek, receive and 
impart information, opinions 


and ideas; regardless of fron- 
tiers, through speech, press, art 
or any other media. This right 
shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are pursuant to 
law and necessary for the pro- 
tection of national security, 
public order, safety, health or 
morals, or the rights and free- 
doms of — 


Mahoney to Publish 


Semi-Weekly in N. H. 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Nicholas 
J. Mahoney, Jr. will give up the 
job of general business manager 
of E. Anthony and Sons, Inc. on 
Feb. 1 to become the ag A 
publisher of a semi-week: - oe 
Newport (N. H.) Argus ed 
pion. 

Mr. Mahoney came here from 
the Troy (N. Y.) Times 16 years 
ago to sell advertising for the 
Standard-Times. In 1940 he was 
made advertising director, and 
in 1947 he was appointed gen- 
eral business manager of the 
publishing firm. 

Ownership of 
Champion passed 
honey on Jan. 1 from William R. 
Smith and C. J. Del Vaglio, who 
said they plan to remain in the 
publishing business. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line 
HELP WANTED A 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
2 times—$.90 per line 
*4 times—$.80 per line 
*For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 








3 Sines minimem. 
Count approximate! fy 5 letter 
words, — 
D. with white space and/or 7S 
ca) and over compu on 
z casure basis of 14 tines per column 


“Soant four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 





There is an —- charge of 15 
cents for the u: x number on 
each order. foctens ‘enn incurred 
pe A forwarding PACKAGES will be 
2 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 
WHEN S, BLIND ADS, 
please address them as follows : Box 
noon ooh ag ag & PUBLISHER, 1475 
roa 














York 18, N. Y. DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 
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BRIMFUL OF BARGAINS 


IS Editor & Publisher's Classified ad 
section. Shop the = Ads with 
ease and for PROF 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





OREGON WEEKLY. Gross about 
pret 900. $7,000 down. Jack L. Stoll, 
on on Melrose -Ave., Los Angeles 27, 








CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
Mountain States or Southwest? If 
so, we can help you! Ray E. Mohler 
& Associates, 312 Boston Bldg., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
DIGNIFIED, CONFIDENTIAL, 
QUICK 











I SPECIALIZE in Southern Newspa- 
per and Printing properties. Have 
some excellent investments now. As a 
successful publisher of long experi- 
ence I can help get you started mak- 
ing money in a new field. J. B. Snider, 
Broker-Consultant, Bay St. Louis, 
Mississippi. 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
BBERT 





8937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
BOUGHT, SOLD, APPRAISED 
Newspaper properties si since 1935 


Times Building St. 








ecings Fla. 





For ear size r contact 

ODE’ ODETT. Brokers 
Publichers yo Many Years 

P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 


FLORIDA and Southeastern dail 
and — newspapers bought an 
sold. T! . Berg Co., Melbourne, 
Florida. 








THIS 29-year-old agency operates on 
the basis of a square deal for buyer 
and seller. 

Len Feighner Agency, Box 192, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
ily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, P California, 


MIDWEST PAPERS: pani Sg are 
Service. Successors to —_ Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
epee. 


446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
UP TO $30, nape het on 
small daily o: iy in “gta 
a or. owil buy active Rigaoe 











a  aeeniicn com confidential.» ‘Dex 
RESPONSIBLE NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS desire to buy 
daily newspaper property, large 
or small, preferably in Florida, 
or other southeastern state, but 
must be in good climate. Com- 
munications kept strictly confi- 
dential. Prefer down payment 
$100,000, more if necessary. 
(Editor & Publisher will advise 
responsibility of advertiser). 
Box 4855, Editor & Publisher. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Scott 4 and 5 Unit high ed press, 
22%” cut-off, steel NN ay pre 
bearings, A © drive 
Goss 4 unit, 23 o/16" cut-off, A OC 
drive, casting equipm 

GEORGE C. OXFORD 

Box 903, Boise, Hehe 
$310 PAYS FOR TH HE. 
DUTY SUPER SPEED 7 SAW TRIM- 








MER—the best dollar value ever 
built. Free trial plan. ral terms 
and trade-in allowances. For limited 


time will rete freight anywhere in 
S. A. Send for detailed literature. 

TURNER SORINTING MACHIN 

INC., ts Payne Avenue, Cleveland 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





WHEN you want to buy or sell an 
thing in the graphic arts field—AL 

WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 





ee DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
wns & C 


1046 Washi Denver, Colorado 
*kxkSound nant mgr 7 in ——— Pub- 
lication Properties. ur Reyes 
625 Market St., San y PA, lif. 

















PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE TO HIGHEST BIDDER— 
Guam News—an 8 page daily and 
Sunday newspaper—the only commer- 
cial newspaper in the Marianas Is- 
lands and trust 





We have a large list of good used 
equipment in our files. Send us your 
requirements. You will save money. 


OSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
aoe KOHLER REELS complete. Also 
ony parts to change over to either 
pA or 23 9/16” with vacuum. Tubu- 
lar 2 to 1 complete deck, extra roll 
arms. Tubular metal ss —_ —— 
—— box, Form-O-Scorch rge 
C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 








INTERTYPES, MODELS A « © 
Intertype, model 0, 42 em 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Posies 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





by the offset method on Webendorfer 
Presses—paper now owned and oper- 
ated by the Naval Government of 
Guam—a profitable newspaper with 
present circulation of 15,000. For 
complete details write the Treasurer 
of Guam. 
LEADING COLO 
weekly, rich farm area. Bargain for 
quick sale. Ray E. Mohler and As- 
sociates, 312 Boston Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

WRITE FOR LATEST ae of news- 
Bs er Properties for ale. MAY 

BROS., Binghamton, N. 3 


county seat 





8 PAGE DUPLEX MODEL AB, 
condition. Available 
$4500. Phone or write 
Boise, Idaho. 


KLUGE AUTOMATIC. 12 x 18—6 
Roller. Excellent condition. See in 
operation. Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
3-Unit 48 page capacity Duplex press 
with electric drive and control board. 
Cut off size 100 x 136 picas. Avail- 
able about poy 1st. Can_be seen 
in operation now. Ledger-Enquirer, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


good 
immediately. 
Statewide, 
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FOR SALE 


GOSS OCTUPLE, 4 UNITS 
Superimposed Unit type, end feed, 
double Folder, 2234” cut-off, complete 
Stereotype Equipment 


HOE SIMPLEX—32 PAGE 
2 plate wide, 224” cut-off, AC Drive, 
Complete Stereotype E 


STEREOTYPE Basiomens of all 


kinds. New Hall Form Tables and 
**Dural’’ light- B. Newspaper 
Chases. Also Cylinder & Job Press, 


Folders and Power Cutters (both new 
and used.) Send for Current List. 
Thomas . Hall Company, Inc., 120 
West 4! 42nd St., New York 18. 





PP, **Straight: ** 8 deck 
press with Coa. 22%” eutet, 
immadiate delivery. George O. Heffel:, 
man, 1050 8. Olive, Los 15. 





GOSS OCTUPLES—4 UNITS 
21%", 23 9/16” and 2234” cut-offs, 
decker types can be used for Color 
Comics or Straight Black, Complete 
Stereotype Equipment 


3 HOE SEXTUPLES 
“*X’’ Pattern, 21%” cut-off, end feed, 
Double Folders, AC Drives 


GOSS AND DUPLEX FLAT BED 
PRESSES 


STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
Wood Junior Autoplates, Hand Shav- 
ers, Tail Cutters, Monorail Saw Trim- 
mers, Hoe Plate, Finishing Machine, 
Standard Autoshavers, Job Pots, Re- 
melt Pots with Margach Molds, Water- 
cooled, olumn Flat Casting Box, 
Chipping Blocks, Flat Routers. 


GALLEY PROOF PRESS 
Modern, High-speed Wesel with Motor 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 FIFTH AV — 
Fn YORK 18, N. 
Telephone—BRyant 9- 1132 
Cable Address: Shulpress New York 








Six. 0 16 font Gane ity 8,000 000 fe 
z9=x ee! 7 8, 

Each both 
ieven Deputy, Wiales § -§\ 


8- SPaue pagar Bo —— bed y= in 
good condition. moved intact 
ithout —_- a read = 
operate. Immediate delivery. bi 

terms. News-Tribune, Madera, Galit, 


48-PAGE ee six —_ Newspaper 
Press. peed. -off Boa 9/16”. 
Plate ea 15”. aon a with two 
Goss folders. Tabloid attachment. AC 
motor drive. Paper roll width 33” or 
16%”. Overall length 26° 9”. Can 
— nt ane = color on most 
ins} in operation 
dail Gen tea Se aged February 
oy an Attractively = a 
Contact Newspaper 
Turner Printing Machinery. Inc., 2630 
Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Phone TOwer 1-1810. 
Branches—Chicago—Detroit 











LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


seen Conveyor ST nellaticns 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif, 











CUTLER HAMMER 40/3 H.P. two 
motor full automatic newspaper press 
drives and control panels, 220 v. 3 ph. 
60 cy. AC complete with resistors and 
push button — Used, service- 
able, now avai Two are face- 
plate type, equ ~e) to parallel; two 


are cross head type, will aso parallel. 
Each drive will power 4 or decks 
single width, 16-page 


tubulars, or 
quad resses, satisfactorily. The 
STERN COLOR PRINTING OO. 


Waterbury 91, Connecticut. 





INTERTYPE ©-SM Serial $1862—4 


erated; mold Log ie 

eycle 220 channe) 
mag. Side unit doub! 2 igor, 2 fonts 
18-24 pt. Gazette Pristing Ob » Janes- 
ville, Wis. 





TRAMRAIL Equipment-carrier — 
2 motor driven \conaiee brid, oom, coms 
trol Gey eee and pproxi- 
of tramrail. sete! 
“nO. mr a ee 
60 "cycle, 3 wire. meiate 
Johnstown bang aul ishing ( 
pany, 








Motors, generators, transformers 
WORLD'S GEST INVENTORY 
NEW AND REBUILT 
Electric Equipment Co. 
Rochester, New York 
Glenwood 6783 





FOR SALE: GOSS OOMET flatbed 
newspaper press, to make room for 
new rotary press. This p 

once a week and has been kept in 
fine condition. Includes 4 extra roll- 
ers and cores; complete set of rollers 


for 2 to 8 page; 10 horse sr 
phase motor 220 volt 
drive; 1 double truck chase with 6 


chases. Price $6,000.00 cash. South 
Bay Publishing nel, Hermosa 
Beach, California. 





MODEL 8 LINOTYPE £33015 Bw 
AC Motor, Gas Pot, 3 M 

Mold Disk, 3 Molds. Good, oe con. 
a. Available immediately 
8,000. Alan Dietch, 71 Queens nace 
d., "iedaaion, N. Y. 





WALLMAN & BAILEY 
Erecting, Rebuilding, Moving 
Entire Newspaper Plants 


975 N. Church St., or 452 Blut St. 
Rockford, IN. Alton, Ii, 
Ph: 3-4164 Ph. 93-1729 





NEWSPAPER PLANTS allied — 
ment, dismantled, goed erected, local 
and long distance serv 


J. CASEY TRUCKING 
& RIGGING CO., Inc. 


660 Bergen St. Brookl 17, N. Y. 
Tel.: MAin 2-3281 
MAOHINISTS Dismantling, a 
plants. 
service nation- 





Repairs, hore 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626 — 31 St., Long as Any 1, MY. 
Stillwell 6-0098- 


MASON. MOORE TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 


E 
28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 


————— 


Se 











LINOTYPES—IN' 
LUDLOWS— 

D. C. ‘ARMSTRONG "ke eh 
317 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
TELETYPESETTER equipment—Per- 
forating units, or machine operating 
units, ee Intertypes. Give description 
and price. Box 4831, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 





Get more for your sw 
We have a long list o 
our files. Cre us <Fil 


FILES 
RS M oa 


a Bhig. 
Gteveland 13, Ohio 


WANTED TO BUY: Single or —_ 
Hoe or Goss folder, 21% or 
Cut-off. Box No. 4700, Editor & Pa g 
lisher. 


uipment. 
"pare asers in 





57 











WANTED—FLATB. ROT. 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equi ee Lino- 
type and Intertype mach: 


RICHARDSON. SOVDE CO., 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED—used Form-0- a. — 
trifugal scoreher or wee 1 de- 
scription and price E. Pg Olson, 
j acon, ahtabule, Ohio. 
GOSS Press single width (two 3S 
wide). 18% inch peisting a care 


INC. 








CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
INDIA—Reporter leaving April 1 _ 

5 months Europe, then t ear 

to India for pe Pmen d stay. sagas 
feature assignments. Box 

tor & Publisher. 











WASHINGTON — feat 

ice, ———— oom Federal "Sa. 
mgress; month-to-month or 
rencree fees. Box 4812, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ine 
At 
cf 
8 
$ 


product to sell In 

age, education, present 

= of experience. Box 47 
& Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
EDITORIAL PICTURE FEATURES 





To create and direct humorous photo 
features for picture magazines. just 
original, humorous and have 


trained picture vss Do not apply 


unless you can prove you are experi- 
enced Excellent ‘apaortunity. er- 
er Box 4825, Editor & Pub- 
sher, 





HARD WORKER for responsible 

on national automotive magazine. 
Newspaper, trade paper or general in- 
dustrial ao cameras needed. 





21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042 
Editor & Publisher. 





ED 

age un Son Type Model A 

or E E Baste ex. 

24 page — preewaere with Stereo- 
type equipm 

We need these Eo epaeanpinte 

NORTHERN ‘MACHINE WORKS 

Marshal! & Jefferson Sts. 

Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





WANTED TO BUY—Used Duplex Tu- 
bular, two in one, press with motor. 
12 pages or more. State condition, 
when available, and price. C. E. Bart- 
lett, The Free Press, Geneva, O. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 


all In 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATES 
Publishing Consultants 
225 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


TEXAS DAILY in growing town of 
25,000 needs Display Advertising Staff 
man with 5 years or more experience. 


Salary plus Bonus. 
lent opportunity for right ems a 
ohn R, Kinard, Pampa News, Pamp 
Texas, giving Age, Marital. Status, Job 
resume, sample layout and Minimum 
starting salary. 


WANTED . . experienced advertising 








PUBLISHER 
Experienced man to take complete 
charge of large weekly newspaper lo- 
cated in East. Top salary and per- 
manent position to right man. Ox 
4846, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED TO BUY: Single or double 
width Hoe or Goss Press, 21% or 
21% cut-off. Furnish all details. 
No. 4702, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 
WOOD Pony Autoplate Machine, stan- 
dard size 8 column page, 2234” cutoff. 
Must be in good condition. Box 4814, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED to Buy—Hoe or Goss 24 or 
32 page Press, deck style machine, 2 
pages wide; with stereotype machin- 
ery and accessories. Send full details 
to Box 4815, Editor & Publisher. 


TWO PLATE CYLINDERS, three and 
three-quarter inch journals for Gons 
unit, sixty degree stagger 4 
type. fifteen inch Za diameter, 
seven sixteenth plates. Box 4789, 
Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


One of the country’s leading Metro- 
politan dailies located on the Eastern 
Seaboard, seeks solicitor for its_na- 
tional advertising department. Man 
required must be well above average 
in every respect and be in 28 to 38 
age bracket. Salary open. Exceptional 
opportunity. Reply in most complete 
detail and in absolute confidence. 
Box 4842, Editor & Publisher. 








we ADVERTISING SALESMEN | 


for ims a one with on 








| eggs gg en an . 
me’ -Type, or Doles 
flat Bed Press. Must be in 
shape. Prefer to see running. ig 
fall details. Box 4747, Editor & Pu 





SURE WAY TO BOOST 
YOUR USED CAR LINAGE 


New 101-page book, ‘‘How to Write 
Used Car Ads that Bring More Buy- 
ers,’’ reveals success-proved methods, 
gives facts invaluable in contacting 
Used Car dealers. Based on 10-year 
study by Bradford Wyckoff & Howard 





Parish. ‘‘Authors know subject well,’’ 
says Bob “peat Automotive News 
editor. ‘‘Well w: .95,’’ says John 
Munn, Grand 


noted ascles counsel. 
Forks, N. D.. Packard dealer used 
one idea for 2-week campaign selling 
$20,000 worth io cars. Order Today! 
HOWARD PARISH Classified Adver- 





tising Seen Daily News ‘ower, 
Miami 32, Fla 
BUSINESS—O/PORTUNITIES 





ENGRAVER with meee laree plant ae 
sires to locate it in |. mm 
daily and operate wader pooins en 
handle photo also. Box 2210, Casper, 
Wyoming. Phone 5088. 


TWENTY YEAR OLD PRINTING 
business doing $85,000 yearly with 
11 year old weekly newspaper for 

sale. Good reasons for selling. P. O. 
Box 1538, Santa Fe, N. M. 





siderable experience selling and serv- 
icing retail accounts, the other young- 
er, perhaps less experienced, but with 
plenty of drive. Box 4856, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CLASSIFIED Advertising Salesmen, 
have had experience, 
young enough to develop ideas. A pro- 
1 opportunity on this 
seven day morning and afternoon com- 
bination paper in Ohio city of 100,000 
population class. Give full informa- 
tion as to age, experience and salary 
i ga Box 4791, Editor & Pub. 





DISPLAY SALESMAN WANTED 
We have an opening for a topflight 
salesman who has not only the eteatt- 
ence but the ability to handle the 
largest retail accounts. knowl- 
edge of copy layout and retail mer- 
caper pee is required. To such a man 
we offer a permanent position on one 
of the encet small newspapers in the 
country. Give a full resume of your 
qualifications in your first letter and 
address Robert I. Peele, Adv. Mgr., 
News-Journal, Mansfield, Ohio. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN Wanted by afternoon daily to 
fill vacancy on four man staff. Perma- 
nent position for’ capable person ex- 
perienced in preparing layouts, sellin 
and servicing accounts. Give experi- 
ence, references, marital status and 
reason for wanting to _make change. 
Leader Call, Laurel, M 





for basic Sales Stimulant, 
‘LUCKY FARMER PHOTO QUIZ’ 
now contracted in over 50 midwestern 
newspapers. Must have car, free to 
travel, able to maintain self 30 days. 
This is not a ‘hi-pressure deal’ but 
will pay off handsomely to right men. 
Opportunity for State over.right set- 
up and own sales staff. 





hysics, 

chemistry “desirable. ‘Imagination, re- 
reeful d bilit persis- 
tence, accuracy required. me pho- 
tography. —_ editorial post open in 
few years. iddle West. Box 4839, 


Editor & Publisher. 





MIDWEST small city afternoon daily 
has opening for newsman willing to 
start on our staff as reporter and 
work his way up through desks to 
position of trust and importance. Good 
—- for man | with rates and a 





for 
Pretec college graduate with few 
years newspaper experience, employed 
now but looking around for chance to 
get ahead. Write fully and in con- 
oe to Box 4824, Kaitor & Pub- 
isher. 





should give age, experience, refer- 
‘nees, time and place for interview. 
Write L. Anthony McMahon, General 
Sales Manager, Lucky Farmer Photo 
Quiz, Lacon, Illinois. 





WANTED 2 DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
Exclusive, 52- Thpntnents 7-day paper in 
city of 52,000 in Deep South needs 
two space salesmen immediately. oe 

be sober, reliable, an 
enongh to service consistent retail ae 
counts and create new business. 


Write immediately giving age, marital 
ray experience and salary réquire- 
_ — to Box 4748, Editor & Pub 
isher. 





HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER— 
An able aggressive man to promote 
and develop circulation in trade area 
of 65,000 families for daily in metro- 
politan area of New York City to 
service newsstands, stores and deal- 
ers; and conduct house to house can- 
vass. Give outline of experience, age, 
salary requirements, and when avail- 
able. Box 4838, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: Young experienced circu- 
lation manager to work on growing 
small Southern daily. Give experience, 
qualifications, and expected salary, 
Box 4833, Editor & Publisher. 











HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITOR for monthly membership 
publication of long established state 
civic association. Scope also includes 
preparation of news releases; some 
rewrite and layout work on special- 
ized pamphlets and reports; occasional 
feature writing. Position requires good 
education; personality; flair for grasp- 
ing substance of business and economic 
issues with which organization is en- 
gaged; ability to write quickly and 
concisely. Prefer man 25-38. O 
tunity for permanent future. 
facts on personal history. education, 
experience, salary. Box 4811, Editor 
& Publisher 











ees tee cae alert, clean 
salesman; desirable community. Twin 
City News-Record, Neenah, is. 


MIDWEST daily, 20,000 circulation, 
enlarging staff, wants ad solicitor to 
develop new accounts, sell tie-ins, — 
pany | Position. on old established 








CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON — Public Relations 
service; We will handle your con- 


tacts, conventions, press coverage. 
Box 4813, Editor & Publisher. 


58 








y for higher salary 
pathy “on own initiative. Prefer een 
with experience on middle or small- 
sized daily. Must be sober, reliable, 
under 40, have references, furnish 
complete background. Bad require 
personal interview. e Box 4860, 
Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR-SMALL DAILY, 
town Pennsylvania. Youn 
erably in early thirties. Excellent op- 
portunity for good man on way up. 

Ability to write, makeup, develop ie 
cal news, direct small staff. 00. 
Give full details ex: 
of editor responsi pers ete. ox 
4845, Editor Publisher. 


EDITOR, mature, minimum 10 years 
experience. Must be aggressive and 
competent in writing and make up. 
Ideal set up for the right man. State 
all in your letter inclu ae salary re- 
quirements. Box 4835, Editor & b- 
isher. 


pleasant 
man pref- 


rience, knowledge 





NEWSPAPERMEN to train as pub- 
licity — for large midwestern 
circus. Must have car, typewriter. 
Salary $60. Gasoline furnished. Fred 
w. ‘Stafford, Jr., 17 Barbara Road, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 








HELP WANTED—SALESMEN 


EXCELLENT INCOME eae sal- 
ary, bonus and travel expense for 4 
man well acquainted with cireplation 
managers and publishers to travel the 

stern half of the United States. 
Experience selling reader accident in- 
surance preferable but not a require- 
ment. Detailed reply held in strictest 
es Box 4837, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





—————— 
HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


INTERTYPE Operator for ads and 
— ht matter, Morning newspaper. 





cellent plant and working condi- 
i. Union. Box 4786, Editor & 
Publisher. 





beer for 
ines. 
Box 4797, 


LINOTYPE-Intertype 
morning _ newspaper. 
Union. Send _ references. 
Editor & Publisher. 


MAOHINIST-OPERATOR FOR ORAP 
and head-letter on Model 14 and care 
for three machines on 6-day week. 
Dail o’time after 40 





weekly. Paid Vacation and 6 pai 
holidays. Excellent hunting — ish- 
ing in summer. Modern sho’ eo 
working conditions. Pre’ Sy gle 


ma: account hous 
Steady situation to good man who can 
cover the situation properly. 
News-Miner, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


PRESSMAN—Foreman for Hoe Sim- 
plex. Daily newspaper a. eastern me- 
dium size oe a be well recom- 
mended an ey mechanic. Union. 
Box 4787, ta tor & Publisher. 


PRINTERS WANTED: Oan use two 
- three first class printers, — 
floor men. Mixer ope 
pret rred. Best residential ty te 
the “Ohio valley from innati to 

Pittsburgh. More reasonable rents 
costs of living than any city in the 

e of West Virginia. Healthy oli- 
mate, excellent schools, 10 minutes 
driving to suburbs where modern an 
moderate priced houses vy “available 
with yeer choice of groun 











will like Higprrecyge for ite Piriendll- 
eee and its workin, itions. 
Morning News, arkersburg, 


West Virginia. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENT, PRINTER 
or lino operator, Halftime while at- 
tending University. Now, or start of 
term. Supt., Michigan Daily, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 
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LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 





PATIO HOUSE 


Bring your. — proneate to 
hattan’s NE CREAT E CE NTER. 
Lectures, Oper Forums, 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


EQUALLY able Ad-man, 
Published _ bi-weekly. 





—— 
All - 

of business. 3. Will 
travel. Can drive. Take shorthand. 
Hard worker. Box 4852, Editor & 
Publisher, 








Fiction, aya, Radio, Scenarios 
Research, Translations, MS Ty. 
225 E. 51st St. . N.Y.C. 22. PL. a 7 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N.Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED AD MANAGER 
would channel results of initiative 
and ambition in his own direction. 
Wishes to buy interest in small daily 
and explode. Box 4858, Editor & 





SITUATIONS WANTED—ARTISTS 





EWSPAPER Artist — Experienced, 
sdvertsing's —— 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


——————————————— 
SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





BUSINESS PAPER Editor—writer— 

photographer, formerly editor national 

trade weekly, sold to more than 100 

mefia in 1949, wants staff position or 

special rt Keshen, 
58 Demarest, Newark, N. J. 


DESK EDITOR in wire service Eur- 





UTILITY newsman a ae to 
small-medium efterncen -_. 7 = 


= x eaitin References. 28, mar- 
copy des ing. nces. — 
ried. Box 4706, Editor & Publis! 


SMALL DAILY EDITOR 
Wants reporting job on 16M-30M 
daily or wire bureau. 4 years experi- 








Box 4744, Editor & ye 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 








includi: — . 18 monthe 

sition foreign or wire desk — ~~ 4 pt pn gy he .; , car. Can 

eo eastern. Box 4768, Editor| use camera. B.. x 7 arnalism with 

Publisher. honors. hoy Available _im- 

on request. di Box 4836, Editor & Pub 

a yr ta x photo lisher. 
ir wor! - 

rapher and — expert, SPORTSWRITER, 26, single, BA, 7 

— = li daily or other publi- noes on metropolitan 7 poreni — 

ss rt makeup; Box . 
i130. Kalter b Pabiekos anse?i, Feniteker. 





CARTOONIST, 29, desires interview 
from humorous writer who has story 
but needs artist in order to —e 
— strip. Box 4800, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 





MY Finished ae drawn to your 





EXPERIENCED REPORTER, SPE- 
CIALIZE in court house and city hall 
beat, also capable of handling any 
other major assignment, available two 
weeks notice, family man, references, 
tell all in first letter, correspondence 














WRITER-EDITOR-TEACHER 
= years east-midwest metropolitan 
ers plus direction college student 
eeblication and teac gen a Seek to sell 
Pelt in challenging j Box 4848, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Publisher. own gags $1, F. Cunningham;| confidential. Box 4822, Editor & Pub- 
- "Toi . YOUNG MAN; experienced reporting, 
OWEN P —% pn, Ohio. lisher, rewriting, feabares, makeup colle 8 
ANTED. AY, cartoonist- artist, — A-1 CITY editor, telegraph,- makeup,| graduate; now em) ee: 
eee wor! sports, picture editor. Sober, healthy. | change. Box 4832, Editor % Bublisher. 
assignment oF, position 1504 Bader Box 4853, Editor & Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE, capable, age 30. 12| DREFER-ibcaling Sem or Henk | ,, HELL-ON-WHEELS REPORTER SITUATIONS WANTED— 
years experience all phases; sales and| 5; miata « ont ‘eal carteon. | Just released by Uncle. All beats, MECHANICAL 
manager weekly, semi-weekly, daily, a oa wnt Psp a — digger and fast re-write, 35, N. E. = 
. i . rr 
fon caer ade ol — West. Bachelor Fine Arts degree, Art Metropolitan background. Go any-| EXPERIENCED Trouble-Shooter’’ 


tled family man seeking pages 
position. Available with 2 wee 
notice. Box 4826, Editor & Publisher. 


Institute of Chicago, ‘49. Superior 
samples on request. Wm. ee 
862 Union, Brooklyn 15, N 


where—Looking for action. Box 4829, 
Editor -& Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR rated specialist 








AGGRESSIVE advertising 
Topflight copy and layout specialist 
4 years Los Angeles daily; 
agency, 26, married, college. 
able immediately. Prefer large city. 
Box 4841, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Available in near ye for up to 
100M newspaper. and promo- 
tional minded advertising manager of 
25 years experience, excellent record, 
complete knowledge all d 
Age 44, family, now employed in 11th 
year at present position. go south 
or midwest location. Salary plus bonus 
arrangement. ersonal interview ap- 
——_ Write Box 4819, Editor & 
er. 


salesman. 








QAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE, DISPLAY 
SALESMAN available after January 1. 
Twelve years 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 





JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer Lr 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1546 
Travels Southern States tan em 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 
ASSISTANT sapere ———— r 
seeking promotion GER. 
Further Traecemesa. yt. here. 
Age 35—Family man—10 years ex- 
perience. Can direct or — any 
part of Circulation wor! including 
ABC reports. Good references, includ- 
ing the Boss here. Available on rea- 


sonable notice to present employer. 
Write Box 4830, Editor & Publisher. 











layouts, selling and pepe “accounts. 
ave served bot saleeman and 

manager on dailies br 4,000 and 18,- 

000. 83 years old, veteran, marri 

Sober, reliable and 

ermanent. Please write Box 4742, 
itor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED, capable newspaper 
display advertising man with proven 
ability desires job outside Texas. M. 
present employer knows of this, an 
I offer him as reference.. Married, 24, 
College. Joe Mayo, 720 W. Francis, 
Pampa, Texas. 





CIROULATION MANAGER—25 years’ 
experience all phases circulation de- 
partment. Age 45, honest, reliable, ex- 
cellent references. Personal interview 
appreciated. Would consider city, 
country or promotion. Box 4862, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


NOW AVAILABLE—young, married 
veteran. U. of Oregon Journalism 
graduate with 5 years part time circu- 
lation experience. Prefer Circulation 
Promotion or manager’s er? Excellent 
references. Know ABO-Little Mer- 
chant plan. Dale Drake Jr., $205 








IS YOUR classified department the 
revenue producer, circulation builder 
it should be? No—I’'d like to show 
you what a woman, 29, having 6 years 
varied classified experience, a creative 
approach, capacity for work, love of 
people, excellent record, unusual 
newspaper background, above all a 
love for the most uni ns advertising, 
could do for you. Salary & commis- 
Write Box 4834, “Editor & Pub- 





Apts., Longview, Washing- 
ton. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


A-1 EXPERIENCE and background, 
two years major wire service, one year 
daily, one year trade. onomics and 
law schooling, but versatile enough to 
write successful fashion copy, pub- 

















sion. licity. Knows make-up. RYailable 
lisher. ange Ea nag New York now. 

ox 4 " i " 

TOPFLIGHT : = - Editor Publisher 
salesman. 8 years local and national | ANY KEY job by working newspaper- 
experience in highly competitive daily | man, experience as oe editor, 
field markets. liege graduate, 80,| city, wire, sports, pix, makeup editor, 
married. ployed. Avaliatie two | metro, medium, small cities. Know 
week notice. PW uite or Robert, mechanical departments. Good record 
275 Longden Avenue, Areadis, Oalif, developing staffs, local output. Sober, 
co-operative, ag fit. Box 4854, 





WANT SOME publisher who will pay 
a fair share of sound new revenue 
that I can produce. 17 re com- 





petitive 
management. Now top ‘man in linage 
and new business. Write copy that 


really ‘pulls.’ Can show outstanding 
record of business success with cam- 
paigns originated. jound character, 
steady and reliable. Available on two 
weeks notice. Reason for change— 

lack of opportunity. Only straight 
commission or salary and commission 
oe. Address Box 4827, Editor 





Editor & Publi 


ALL AROUND reporter, rewritem 

six years small and metropolitan Gully 

wire service experience; 27; married. 

ane aduate ; — accurate, thor- 
ugh. peclalty: a Box 4788, 

Editor & Publish 





in or, ion and cost cutting is on 
vacation after completing 3-year con- 
tract for small afternoon daily. This 
involved training reporters, restvling 
front page, systematizing flow of copy 
and type in composing room, and 
vancing press time an hour. Ready for 
new task, especially one where in- 
crease in quantity and quality of local 
copy is desired. Might consider trial 
— Know East, Midwest, South 
ell. Logan Burtt, 803 St. James St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone MA 1827. 


wants position as eekaatens 1 Superin- 
tendent 0 

Twenty years in newspaper mechan: 
cal departments and as manu: 

probes Seeeeeneneys Box 4766, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


iaeeteeah-causminiced two-third- 
er, seeks position in newspaper, pu 
lication plant locate within 200 miles 

New York City. Fred Kaufman 
2249—S3rd Street, Brooklyn 14, New 

or 

STEREOTYPER — 
area only. Non-union. Box 4820, 
tor & Publisher. 











A-1, metropolitan 
Edi- 





PLEASE, could as western publisher 
give my Daddy a job on small daily! 
A recent Journalism graduate he has 2 
years part time experience, is 24 years 
old and wants to start supporting me 
and my Mommy. Write Gus August. 
9057 Hall Road, Downey, Calif. 


RECENT BA. Wants to write, even- 
tually editorial. Guts and brains. No 
experience. Good investment to right 
man. Write fully. Box 4844, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER—Chief interest, pride in 
reporting; sidetracked past year and 
now as telegraph editor 3-wire daily; 
seeks permanent reporting job (will 
help on desk) general es fea- 
ture writing. Single, 30, BJ., B.A., 

, 3 years daily =~ rience. Avail- 
able 2 weeks notice. Box 4828, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


oe agy ee 
degree, 











age 82, AB 
indus- 





sized 98 sila: 
mediately. Alfred O Haynes, Ss E. 
Oliver, Owosso, Mich. 


REPORTER: 20 years experience, 8 
dailies, yr creative feature writ- 
er. Radio backgro und. Married. 50. 
No ‘‘school ties.’’ Box 4849, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER: Edited New York Oity 
weekly; Ohio Lodtatyeen and New York 
Times experience, — ege editor, free 











lance. Know all phases of writing 
and makeup. Seek job a Box 
4823, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—Male, single, 29, 6 
years’ experience weekly, daily, press 
service, Army correspondent. 

travel. Box 4821, Editor & Publisher. 





SPORTS and news writer wants job 
on medium-sized midwest 
daily. 2 years’ 


midwest daily. Box 4843, Editor & 
Publisher. 





BOOK and MUSIO critic: Canadian, 
fairly broad — and classical 
knowledge years’ experien 
straight aes excellent aasolicited 
— Box 4861, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 7, 1950 





j tole pa journalism grad, 26, in- 
us’ 
seeks position either editorial or busi- 
ness capacity on medium daily or 
weekly paper. Robert Pentecost. 266 
Main, Spencer, Mass. 








soenioes 
to pur- 
” paitor & 


WORKING BS Speen 
seeks job with opportunit: 
chase | any Box 4857, 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 








MAN, 19 years jence newspaper 

writing, editing a — besiness 

experience, A.B. 

8 ary. 0 a Box 4765, Edi- 

tor blis 

TO. young — capable heading ad 

and mechanical departments offer 

services to good small daily where op- 
ortunity to purchase interest exists. 

Box 4859, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 





EXPERIENCED photographer-writer. 
Excellent references. "De Boa 
4767, Editor & Publisher 


PHOTOGRAPHERS with excellent ref- 
erences. Six years experience on b 
city dailies. Tuorough 2 Knowledge gi al: 
phases of new hotography. 
4790. Editor & Pal lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Young, single, 
with picture ideas. Have own Speed 
Graphic and complete darkroom er. 
ment. Six years newspaper and 
licity experience. ing to ‘avel 
or locate anywhere in the world. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 4847, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 











Neen ee eee eee cen eens rr 
PUBLIC RELATIONS WOMAN, good 
writer, 3 years experience educa- 
tional an philanthrople 

house organ ay Som wih oe ye 
ing experience. lege gra 

; hy area. Box i763, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS-Publicity — 5 
years radio-network, agency, news ex- 
perience, 29, in journalism, oe 
agency opening. Box 4840, Editor 
Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


THE NAME “Scripps-Howard” 
is a combination of two famous 
names in journalism, as every- 
one in the business knows. It 
needs no explanation. 

But where did the lighthouse, 
S-H symbol, and the slogan, 
“Give Light and the Fynls 
Will Find Their Way 
come from? 

Considerable research has 
been done on it out at Comp- 
ton ane in California con- 
firming a belief Roy Howard 
had long held but never was 
able to substantiate. 

The phrase originated with 
Dante, and now that Scripps- 
Howard’s New York World- 
Telegram is in the news with 
its purchase of the New York 
Sun it seems propitious to tell 
the story. “Scripps-Howard 
News” gives the facts in its 
December issue. 


WHEN THE main building of 
what is now Compton College, 
at Compton, Calif.. was con- 
structed about 25 veers a. cc 


cording to “S-H 
line was inseribed po the 
entrance: “Give the people 


light and , they will find their 
own way.” An earthquake de- 
stroyed the original building, 
but the inscription was pre- 
served in reconstructi 


ey didn’t “know, but they'd 
try to find out. 

‘ a 20’s at Albuquer- 
que, N. M., the late Carl Mc- 
bony was publishing what is now 

Albuquerque Tribune. On 
Carl McGee was 
busily spreading ideas under a 
head that concerned “Turning 
on the Light.” The column 
finally took on a lighthouse at 
its top together with a stand- 
ing line that read, “Give Light 
and the War. Dente will Find Their 
Own W: 


S-H bought the Tribune. Roy 
Howard liked McGee's light- 
house and quotation, says S-H 
own sto! 

A lighthouse moved in on the 
left ear of all S-H title lines, 
except that of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, which has 
never changed its makeup. The 
slogan appears on the editorial 
page. 

Then someone asked Roy 
about that quotation. Roy said 
well - - er - - wasn’t it from 
Dante? There was a great to- 
do, with editors scurrying into 
large books searching for the 
quotation’s origin. In due time, 
— had to be told:.We don’t 

“With executive alacrity, Roy 
remedied the situation: ‘Keep 
the _ and kill the Dante’, 
so ry goes. 

mol then Scripps-Howard 
has continued merrily on its 
way quoting someone, but not 

sure who it was—until that 
kid at Compton College asked 
some questio: ions. 
FACULTY experts turned to a 
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distinguished. colleague, C. Kin- 
zek, who during World War II 
had taught six languages and 
supervised the teaching of six 
more in Army courses. If any- 
one could find the source of a 
quoted line, Mr. Kinzek could, 
it was agreed. 

He double-checked all avail- 
able volumes of quotations, all 
dictionaries, concordances, hand- 
books of literature—and even 
induced one Classical Depart- 
ment of a university to have a 
go at it. No dice, reports S-H. 

Mr. Kinzek tried a long shot. 
He wrote to John Kieran and 
Franklin P. Adams of “Infor- 
mation Please” fame. Mr. Kie- 
ran couldn’t help. Mr. Adams 
said: “Consult Roy Howard.” 
And the search was right back 
where it started m. 

Except that Mr. Howard ex- 
plained to Mr. Kinzek his be- 
lief that it was from the works 
of Dante Alighieri, but he had 
not been able to establish the 
fact. 

s . 

Now Mr. KinzEK, the scholar, 
had something to go on. 

“Pondering it, he — that 
‘light’ was the key w ’ S-H 
News continues. “So all he had 
to do was to comb Dante’s 
Divine Comedy both in the 
Italian original and the English 
translation, scrutinizing it for 
‘luce’ or ‘lume’ on the one hand, 
for ‘light’ on the other. Helping 
him in this endeavor was Dr. 

. D. Austin, emeritus profes- 
sor at the University of South- 
= California and Dante scho- 
ar. 

“After several days of care- 
ful reading and analyzing, Mr. 
Siena felt justified in accept- 
ing the following passage in 
Purgatory XXII 67-69 ‘as the 
only source providing basis and 
justification of any of the _— 
lish versions mentioned . 

omg come quei che va di 


die; sais il a dietro 

e a se non 

ma dopo se fa le persone 

dotte.” 

A_ literal translation of this 
would read, we are told: 

“Thou didst as one who pass- 
ing ——— the night bears a 
light behind, that profits not 
himself but makes those who 
follow wise.” 

Mr. Kinzek decided that this 
could be chopped down to 
—a like: 

“Give light (in darkness un- 
selfishly) to have the people 
become wise to find the right 
way”—or: 

“Give light to be J _ People 
find the right way”—o 

“Give light and penpte will 
find their way.” x 

S-H News concludes the 
story: 

“Mr. Kinzek speculated that 
Carl McGee at Albuquerque 
had read and liked the passage 
but might have forgotten its 
source, author and exact word- 
ing. Or, Mr. Kinzek surmised, 
Mr. McGee might have recalled 








E & P CALENDAR 


Jan, 9-13—National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn., 39th con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, New 


York City, 

Jan. =m Daily 
and Weekly Newspaper Ad- 
vasiies Clinic, a 
Athletic Indianapolis. 

Jan. 15-17—Great Lakes 
Mechanical Conference, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jan. 16-17 — Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Man- 
agers, North Eastern group 
meeting, Royal York Fiotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Jan. 17—New England 
Daily Newspaper Assn., win- 
ter meeting, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 18-19—New England 
Association of Circulation 
Managers, Boston. 

jiated Dail- 


Jan. 19—Assoc 
ies, meeting, DeWitt Clinton 
Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 

an. 1 — Tennessee 
Press Assn., — con- 
vention, Nash 

Jan. 19-21 — eth Caro- 
lina Press Assn.. midwinter 
Press Institute, University of 
North Carolina and Duke 
ee 4 jointly, Chapel 


Jan. 19-22—California 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
annual convention, Hotel Del 
CSronado, Coronado, Calif. 

Jan. 20- 21—New York 
State Publishers Assn., 29th 
annual convention, DeWitt 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, N.Y 

Jan. 20-21—Michigan Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Olds, Lansing, Mich. 


5 — Newspaper 
py Executives Asso- 
ciation, meeting, Edgewater 


Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 26-28—Virginia Press 
Assn., meeting, Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 27-28— Allied Daily 
Newspapers of Washington, 
annual meeting, Washington 
Athletic Club, Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 27-29—New Mexico 
Press Assn., annual winter 
meeting. Crawford Hotel, 
Carlsbad, N. M. 

Jan. 30—New York State 
Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, winter meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





the line and source quite well, 
but had wished to streamline 
it for his editorial purposes. 
Moreover, Mr. Kinzek suspects 
the 2 —— picked 
the idea from Scripps-Howard. 

“In its report on the investi- 
gation, Compton College muses 
a moment on the meanings of 
the translations: 

“‘Give the people light’ 
might be a way of saying that 
people should be _ furnished 
facts. ‘Give light and have peo- 
ple become wise to find the 
right way’ raises the thought 
that people wise with facts are 
bound to be right; they know 
truth. 

“Anyhow, Roy Howard wrote 
back poy said that he was awful- 
ly much obliged for all the 
scholarship expended on the 
re Italicized mys- 
ery.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 7, 


What Readers Say 





Guild Leader Defends 
Little Rock Proposal 


To the Editor: 

Your New Year’s greeting to 
the American Newspaper Guild 
was in the form of an editorial 
brick thrown at the striking 
newspapermen in Little Rock. 

Since one of the expected de- 
velopments in any strike of con- 
sequence in the newspaper in- 
dustry is editorial advice from 
your journal to the striking 
union we are not exactly sur- 
prised. This one happens to be 
a particularly flagrant example, 
however, of editorializing from 
ignorance, 

The Guild in Little Rock pro- 
Posed a standard contract clause 
which has been a part of agree- 
ments with newspapers all over 
the United States for years. It 
states: “There shall be no dis- 
missals except for just and suf- 
ficient cause.” Some contracts 
provide that grievances arising 
as a result of dismissals may be 
arbitrated and some do not. The 
Little Rock Guild was willing 
to take it either way. The man- 
agement rejected both. 

Manegements with which the 
Guild has contractual relations 
have operated for years under 
such agreements. These include 
the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune; the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Star-Times and Globe- 
Democrat; the Detroit Times 
and Free Press; the Washington 
Star, the Chicago Daily News 
and Sun-Times; the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; and alto- 
gether more than 100 news- 
papers large, medium and small. 

In spite of this, your editorial 
treatment of the Little Rock 
strike suggests that the Guild is 
seeking there a new who 
untried and unjustifiable type of 
job security. You might have 
ascertained the facts by an in- 
quiry either to the American 
Newspaper Guild or to the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

You might also have learned 
that for two years the Little 
Rock employes were unable to 
get a contract with the Little 
Rock Gazette management when 
they were members of an AF. 
of L. union; that when they 
changed their affiliation to the 
Guild and were certified by the 
NLRB they attempted for three 
months to negotiate a contract. 
Only when it became apparent 
that the Little Rock management 
never intended to negotiate in 
good faith on job security or 
any other point did they resort 
to a strike. 

Thousands of newspapermen 
who work under Guild contract 
providing job security under- 
stand the issue in Little Rock 
and will support the Guild 
members there whether Eprror 
& PUBLISHER understands it or 
likes it. 

Sam B. EuBANkKs 
Executive Vicepresident 
American Newspaper Guild 


(Eprror & PUBLISHER knew the 
facts. Because others have 
agreed to such clauses does not 
make it right.—Ed. Note.) 
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This lady’s accessory (or weapon) cooled The “washboard blues” meant more than Poor substitute for a baseball bat, but ball 
more by suggestion than by moving air. a song to women who bent over them! games waited while Junior beat rugs with this! 











What one thing made 
these old-fashioned? 


You're right if your answer is “cheap electricity.” 
Part of the miracle of electric service today is 
its low cost. 


You’ve helped make electricity cheap, by using 
it for more and more jobs. So have the people 
of the business-managed electric companies, who 
long ago foresaw the need for low-cost electric 
service. Their skills, and experience, and sound 


business methods have made it today’s best buy. 
What clse can you buy that costs so little— 
and does so much? 

It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
lished by America’s busi ged, tax-pay- 
ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


* Company names on request from this magazine. 





@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time. 

















“Sad-iron,” they called it... and women Clean and fill—trim the wick—turn it up.. . In the parlor, blushing beaux and patient vis- 
who lifted it on and off the stove agreed. a lot of work for the light the oil lamp gave! itors “saw the world” with the stereoscope. 

















Printed in U. 8S. A. 
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city * | 
every ad agency. 


every research department 


NEEDS THIS GREAT NEW 
REFERENCE WORK! 


The great NEW 1950 WORLD ALMANAC rates priority as 
standard equipment in any office where command of the right 
facts is part of Standard Operating Procedure. 

Thousands of new background facts on such topics of lively 
current news interest.as the 81st Congress (legislation introduced 
and enacted); progress on national defense; U. S. aid to foreign 
countries; latest developments in the Cold War; report.on progress 
of the Atlantic Pact; complete sports results and records; leading 

Ag 1 f) in. soilproot _news events of 1949 arranged under the topical headings of 
Washington, Foreign, United Nations, Business, Politics, Labor, 
General. 

PLUS a wealth of revised standard information no news- 
paper office can be without. Be sure your shop is supplied with 
this invaluable research tool. Order your copy or copies today. 


heavy paper cover 


The new 1950 World Almanac is worth having for personal 
as well as professional reasons. Order the library edition 
for your home. A valuable addition to any bookshelf. 


ee ee ee nem mm me a OE ae see mae: EY Oe a 


The World Almanac + 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. 


Enclosed $ for the following 1950 World Almanacs 
copies Paper Bound @ $1.10 each 
copies Cloth Bound @ $1.85 each 

Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. (10¢ added to cover mailing costs.) 


‘1. 85 in durable, heavy 


stpaio library style cloth binding 














